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THE     YOUNG     BRIDE 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? ' 


There  is,  in  the  centre  of  the  British  Isles, 
a  little  spot  of  earth,  green  and  beautiful ; 
laved  by  the  clearest  waters  that  float  around 
the  neighbouring  countries ;  favoured  by  the 
bountiful  hand  of  nature,  and  blessed  by  the 
kindest  gifts  of  Heaven  ;  a  little  sanctuary  of 
peace,  health,  and  plenty — the  Isle  of  Man. 
Its  chief  town,  looks  out  upon  an  exquisite 
bay,  whose  loveliness  is  akin  to  that  of  Naples. 
Far  off,  in  the  distant  horizon,  the  eye  can 
trace  the  towering  mountains  of  hilly  Cum- 
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berland,  and  the  shadowy  loomings  of  the 
rocky  principality.  Between  these  distant 
landmarks  may  be  seen,  each  afternoon,  in 
summer  and  autumn,  the  dim  tracery  of 
smoke  which  notes  the  coming  of  the  daily 
packet  into  Douglas,  with  its  hordes  of 
tourists,  travellers,  and  its  piles  of  news  and 
letters  from  busy,  bustling  Liverpool  to  the 
inhabitants  of  gentle  '  Mona.' 

What  a  bright  and  joyous  place  that  sunny 
pier  becomes  ! — how  anxiously  its  occupants 
look  and  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the 
vessel ! — how  they  scan  her  noble  action,  and 
impatiently  count  the  moments  which  must 
elapse  before  she  reaches  the  quay  ! — how 
determinedly  they  stand  and  hold  their 
positions,  bearing,  with  dogged  resolution,  the 
pushings  and  crushings  of  the  increasing  mul- 
titude, gathered,  on  that  narrow  place,  round 
and  about  them !  Then,  how  gracefully  the 
good  old  ^  King  Orry,'  or  the  noble  '  Tyn- 
wald,'  wend  their  way  across  the  blue  waters, 
calling  forth  the  echoes  of  the  rocks  again 
and  again,  with  the  dissonant  sound  of  the 
gun,  as  the  steamer,  rounding  rapidly  the 
light-house,  floats  slowly  up  the  little  river, 
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passing  Fort  Anne,  and  the  unpretending 
Custom  House  ;  till,  at  last,  the  vessel  is 
safely  anchored,  and  the  paddlewheels  cease  to 
act,  bringing  one  paddle-box,  with  its  three 
legs  triumphantly  described  upon  it,  close 
against  the  landing-stage,  permitting  the 
voyagers  to  place  theirs  in  safety  on  ^Manx' 
ground. 

An  omnibus  waits  for  the  arrival  of  the 
packet  each  day,  to  carry  away  any  of  the 
passengers  that  intend  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence at  ^  the  Castle' — that^  beautiful  castle  ! 
once  a  ducal  hall,  now  degenerated  into  an 
hotel.  It  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  and  was 
built  in  the  last  century,  when  Mona  was  an 
independent  dukedom,  and  sat,  proudly  defiant 
of  England  and  her  laws  and  customs,  pos- 
sessing her  own  government,  privileges,  and 
exempt  from  all  taxes  and  duties,  ofiering 
protection  to  outlaws  and  refugees,  and 
opening  her  harbours  to  shelter  and  conceal 
the  crafts  which  bore  to  Britain  the  con- 
traband goods  of  France  and  other  continental 
nations. 

'  Mona  Castle,'  albeit,  it  now  claims  no  lordly 
coronet  or  ducal  banner,  and  belongs  to  no 
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aristocratic  owner ;  is  just  the  very  perfection 
of  a  charming  and  enjoyable  hotel  and 
boarding-house  ;  with  the  most  courteous  and 
obliging  host  and  hostess,  the  very  best  cheer, 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  to  be 
obtained  anywhere. 

The  master  stood,  one  evening,  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  omnibus,  with  its 
usual  load  of  luggage  heaped  on  the  top, 
and  its  complement  of  visitors  inside.  At 
last  it  came ;  there  was  some  luggage,  not 
much,  on  the  roof,  and  only  two  persons 
within — a  lady  and  a  gentleman. 

The  hotel-keeper,  Mr.  Stork,  sighed,  though 
not  deeply,  at  the  prospect  of  only  two 
additions  that  night ;  but  the  house  was 
tolerably  full,  and  Mr.  Stork  was  never 
covetous.  He  advanced  to  hand  out  the 
strangers,  for  his  practised  eye  had  already 
scanned  their  features.  They  were  strangers  ; 
had  never  been  at  the  Castle  before — he  saw 
that  at  once. 

The  gentleman  was  very  tall,  noble-looking, 
and  very  handsome.  The  lady  might  have 
been  his  sister  :  she  was  so  like  him — exqui- 
sitely lovely.     The  manner  in  which  she  was 
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handed  from  the  vehicle,  and  addressed  by  her 
companion,  was  gentle,  and  so  very  tender, 
that  Mr.  Stork  at  once  knew  they  were  lovers 
— perhaps,  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  kind- 
est and  best  brothers  in  the  world,  are  never 
mistaken  for  lovers. 

The  demand  for  a  private  sitting-room,  was, 
unfortunately,  negatived.  Well,  there  was  no 
help  for  it ;  and  the  travellers  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  the  annoyances  of  a 
table  d'hote — at  least,  for  that  day. 

The  lady  was  too  much  fatigued  and  tired, 
to  appear  that  evening  at  dinner ;  but  the 
gentleman  dined  with  the  party  staying  at 
the  Castle,  which  was  not  very  large,  com- 
prising only  about  thirty  persons — a  very 
small  number,  as  the  well-proportioned  dining- 
room  of  Mona  Castle,  can  well  and  con- 
veniently accommodate  twice  that  number ; 
and  so  great  is  the  estimation  in  which  the 
hotel  is  held  throughout  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  that,  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  its  guests  are  legion. 

The  strangers  had  entered  their  names  in 
the  ^  visitor's  book,'  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De 
Winton.      He   was,    apparently,    proud    and 
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reserved,  and  very  difficult  of  approach  ;  he 
seemed  to  repel,  with  haughty  coldness,  all  the 
advances  made  to  him  by  the  frank  and  ur- 
bane president,  who,  seated  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  did  the  honours  of  the  Castle  with 
the  cordial  and  courteous  bearing  of  an  Irish 
gentleman. 

Immediately  after  dinner,  Mr.  De  Winton 
rose,  and  left  the  dining-room,  leaving  the 
gentlemen  there  in  a  great  state  of  curiosity 
to  know  who,  and  what,  he  was.  They  were 
aware  that  the  stranger  was,  in  manner  and 
appearance,  a  very  distinguished  sort  of  per- 
son, but  rather  inclined  to  be  disagreeably 
stiff,  and  haughty. 

However,  Mr.  De  Winton  did  not  care  much 
for  their  opinion,  and  hurried  off  up- stairs  to 
Mrs.  de  Winton's  dressing-room,  who  had  had 
tea  served  to  her  there,  during  her  husband's 
absence.  Her  beautiful  face  lit  up  with  plea- 
sure and  delight,  as  he  entered ;  and  the  ab- 
stracted, melancholy  mood,  in  which  she  had 
been  sitting,  during  his  absence,  vanished  in  an 
instant.  The  window  of  this  dressing-room 
looked  out  upon  the  sea — which  lay  close  be- 
neath the  castle  walls.     The  view  was  lovely ; 
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and  Mrs.  De  Winton,  standing  up,  led  him  to 
the  casement  to  look  forth.  As  they  stood 
regarding  the  inexhaustible  ocean,  ^  whose 
waves  chased  each  other,  like  the  generations  of 
man,  and,  after  a  momentary  space,  were  lost 
for  ever  in  oblivion,'  they  were  silent.  His 
arm  was  round  her  waist — her  head  was  laid 
upon  his  breast.  The  deep  devotion  of  his 
look,  evinced  how  fondly  he  regarded  her ; 
while  her  returning  glances  proved  how  re- 
ciprocated each  feeling  of  his  heart  was  by 
her.  As  twilight  advanced,  the  beauty  of  the 
evening  tempted  Mr.  De  Winton  to  leave  the 
house,  and  walk  forth  in  the  pleasure-grounds, 
surrounding  the  hotel ;  and,  starting  from  the 
silence  in  which  they  had  been  enwrapped, 
they  turned  into  the  romantic  and  picturesque 
grounds  which  environed  the  Castle  Mona. 

The  advancing  tide  had  nearly  reached  the 
wall,  which  was  its  barrier,  and  separated  it 
from  the  road  that  lay  immediately  outside  the 
castle.  From  the  terrace-seat,  on  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  De  Winton  placed  themselves,  they 
could  cast  a  pebble  into  the  clear  water,  rip- 
pling under  the  pale  light  of  the  rising  moon. 
Here  and  there,   a  pleasure-boat,   or  fishing 
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smack,  with  outstretched  sail,  caught  the 
trembling  light  of  *  night's  pale  crescent/  upon 
the  gleaming  canvass,  and  the  faint  sound  of 
the  labouring  oar  of  some  unseen  craft  fell 
soothingly  upon  the  ear.  It  was  a  glorious 
evening,  just  merging  into  night.  The  pure, 
saline  breeze  played  through  the  long  tresses 
of  the  lady,  as  they  escaped  their  banded  re- 
straint, and,  ever  and  anon,  whispered  deliciously 
through  the  woods  of  the  upper  ground  above 
them.  Those  persons  who  thus  sat  upon  that 
rustic  chair  upon  that  lovely  mound,  were 
silent ;  though,  from  time  to  time,  they  looked 
x^  at  each  other, — nay,  whispered  soft  and  gentle 
words — but  so  low  were  the  tones  in  which 
the  sounds  were  uttered,  that  not  a  human  ear 
could  catch  the  words,  excepting  those  to  whom 
they  were  whispered. 

Many  were  the  trials  made  to  find  some- 
thing out,  and  to  get  some  acquaintance  with 
this  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  De  Winton,  that  eve,  that 
night,  next  day,  and  for  weeks  afterwards. 
The  green  mound  was  thickly  peopled  with 
curious  faces,  strange  forms,  and  anxious 
glances ;  half-bows,  as  some  fair  ladies  passed 
and  re-passed,  were  vouchsafed,  but  they  were 
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one  and  all  unreturned ;  smothered  coughs 
were  uttered,  but  were  unnoticed ;  ejacula- 
tions on  the  beauty  of  the  night,  the  fear  of 
the  damps,  and  the  notice  of  the  tea-bell 
having  been  heard  from  the  Castle,  were 
ventured  upon  close  and  near ;  but  of  no  avail. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Winton  were  silent,  mys- 
terious, and  very  queer  beings,  too. 

How  long  the  pair  remained  out,  under  the 
starry  heavens,  no  one  knew ;  but,  after  all 
lights  had  been  extinguished,  they  were 
observed,  seated  side  by  side,  hand  in  hand, 
on  the  same  rustic  seat,  and  on  the  very  same 
green  mound. 

There  was  a  chance  that  the  next  day 
would  bring  some  information,  so  the  Castle 
people,  with  their  Douglas  friends,  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  rest,  unsatisfied,  but  not 
hopeless.  The  De  Wintons  remained  encased 
in  an  impenetrable  secresy  and  mystery, 
deeply  aggravating  to  the  feelings  of  every- 
body who  saw  them.  There  they  were,  a 
very  handsome,  aristocratic-looking  couple  of 
young  people,  with  plenty  of  money,  evidently 
accustomed  to  the  very  best  society,  but  ut- 
terly   unapproachable,    disgustingly   retiring. 
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complete  nonentities.  They  always  break- 
fasted in  the  lady's  dressing-room ;  they  read 
and  sung  together  in  the  privacy  of  the  same 
apartment,  to  which  a  harp  and  piano  had 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  de  Winton's  order ; 
they  were  always  with  each  other,  never 
apart ;  they  rode  and  drove  together,  walked, 
talked  with  each  other,  and  with  no  one  else  ; 
they  sometimes  appeared  at  dinner,  which 
never  separated  them,  and  they  sat  close,  side 
by  side  ;  they  never  addressed  any  one,  barely 
answered  those  that  spoke  to  them,  till  the 
lady,  with  the  other  females,  left  the  dining- 
room.  Then  she  would  sometimes  speak,  so  grace- 
fully and  so  kindly,  to  the  assembled  party, 
that  one  and  all  vowed  she  was  a  perfect 
angel.  Mr.  De  Winton  sometimes  would 
venture  to  join  in  the  conversation,  after  the 
ladies  had  left  the  dining-room,  evidencing  that 
he  was  a  well-informed,  intelligent,  and  most 
gentlemanly  man. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  ladies  residing  at 
Castle  Mona  could  never  succeed  in  holding 
Mrs.  De  Winton's  attention  for  any  time. 
She  was  very  shy;  and  seemed  to  dislike 
society.     As  soon  as  she  possibly  could,  she 
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would  withdraw  from  the  circle  of  sojourners 
of  Castle  Mona,  to  the  seclusion  of  her  own 
apartments,  where  she  remained  till  Mr.  De 
Winton  joined  her.  When  summoned  to  the 
tea-table,  she  would  sometimes  come  down 
stairs,  but  never  remain  long ;  but,  for  hours 
after,  her  beautiful  voice,  and  that  of  her 
companion  would  be  heard  joining  in  the  most 
ravishing  and  delicious  melody,  till  *Dian,' 
with  her  chaste  cold  beams,  drew  them  from 
the  house  to  the  gardens,  where  the  harmony 
of  a  German  band  added  another  luxury. 

The  rich  and  beautiful  dresses  of  the  lady, 
her  very  exquisite  laces,  magnificent  foreign 
cashmeres,  superb  jewels,  all  increased  the 
wonderful  curiosity  of  her  fellow-visitors  at 
the  Castle.  One  lady,  more  daring  than  the 
others  who  were  sojourning  at  the  hotel, 
ventured  to  express  a  wish  for  some  pattern  of 
Parisian  millinery,  new  and  uncommon,  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  De  Winton.  The  article  so 
much  admired  was  presented  at  once,  cour- 
teously and  gracefully,  and  others  offered, 
even  more  beautiful.  A  song  had  been  heard 
and  admired  through  the  medium  of  the 
open     window    of    the    stranger's    dressing- 
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room ;  and  when  one  of  the  listeners  expressed 
his  admiration,  a  copy  of  the  words  and 
music  was  immediately  presented  to  him. 
In  fact,  the  utmost  politeness  marked  the 
whole  demeanour  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De 
Winton,  though  the  silence  and  mystery  in 
which  they  wrapped  themselves  was  utterly 
impenetrable,  and  not  even  to  be  solved  by  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  one  young  lady, 
who  discovered  that  Mrs.  De  Winton's 
miraculously  beautiful  cambric  handkerchiefs 
bore  upon  them  the  initial  letter  '  E,'  beneath 
a  coronet. 

The  walks  round  and  about  Douglas  are 
many  and  very  lovely.  Turn  which  way  you 
will,  some  new  beauty  strikes  you.  On  one 
side  there  lies  the  broad  blue  ocean,  either 
calmly  resting,  as  a  sleeping  child,  in  peace 
and  gentleness,  or  foaming,  in  tumultuous  rage, 
like  an  angry  giant ;  in  another  direction,  you 
may  behold  green  fields,  fertile  and  luxuriant, 
teeming  with  splendid  grain  crops,  flourishing 
as  if  unvisited  by  the  briny  spray  that  blows 
so  constantly  across  them.  Again,  you  turn 
your  steps  some  other  way,  and  lo  !  delicious 
shade  from  the  noontide  sun's  scorching  heat 
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is  given  under  the  rich  and  varied  foliage  of 
old  trees,  wonderfully  umbrageous  for  their 
approximation  to  the  sea.  In  the  old  nunnery 
grounds,  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  town, 
are  cool,  shady  walks,  rushing  streamlets, 
fragrant  wild  flowers,  rural  prospects,  not 
often  met  close  to  a  populous  sea-bathing 
town.  It  is  a  priestly,  quaint  old  place ;  and, 
from  being  so  far  outside  the  town,  boasts  of 
greater  seclusion  and  fewer  visitors  than  the 
other  more  favoured  and  fashionable  prome- 
nades of  Douglas. 

Very  constant  were  the  visits  of  the  De 
Wintons  to  this  old  nunnery.  There  they 
found  shelter  from  the  heat,  and  repose  from 
the  prying  curiosity  and  troublesome  attentions 
of  others.  There,  seated  on  an  old,  time-worn 
stile,  under  the  foliage  of  some  fine  old  trees, 
by  the  side  of  a  brawling  rivulet,  they  would 
rest  jand  tarry  long  and  often.  They  were 
marvellously  alike  in  face,  feature,  and  figure. 
His  manly  form  and  deportment,  and  his  hand- 
some countenance,  were  exquisitely  softened 
off  in  the  lady,  forming,  in  her,  a  rare  com- 
bination of  dignity,  grace,  and  loveliness. 

It  was  remarked,  by  an  anxious  observer, 
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that  the  De  Wintons  had  never,  during  all 
their  residence  at  the  Castle,  gone  to  church. 
Some  three  or  four  Sundays  had  passed  before 
this  was  remarked ;  and,  notwithstanding 
polite  information  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Stork  that  carriages  and  an  omnibus  were 
always  prepared  to  convey  the  visitors  at  his 
estabhshment  to  and  from  church,  no  notice 
had  been  taken  of  the  intelligence,  but  the 
De  Wintons  remained  shut  up  as  rigidly  from 
all  observation,  in  the  retirement  of  the 
dressing-room,  as  on  week-day.  That  must 
have  been  a  very  happy  room,  to  judge  by 
appearances  ;  the  strangers  seemed  so  while 
they  were  in  it,  which  was  always,  except 
when  out  walking  or  riding.  Eiding  seemed 
a  favourite  exercise,  for  both  often  enjoyed  it, 
both  looking  eminently  well  on  horseback ; 
though  the  hired  horses  that  pant  and  toil 
through  the  summer  seasons  at  Douglas,  are 
not,  generally  speaking,  animals  calculated  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  appearance  of  the  eques- 
trians who  venture  to  mount  them. 

They  both  shrank  back  from  all  intercourse  ; 
the  slightest  intrusion  on  their  domestic  privacy 
seemed  insupportable.    The  attachment  of  the 
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husband  was  almost  idolatry  ;  and  his  tender- 
ness seemed  to  form  a  paradise  around  his  wife, 
that  rendered  her  forgetful  of  all  but  him  who 
constituted  it.  What  could  make  up  to  her,  in 
associating  with  others,  for  his  doting  affection, 
to  which  she  had  been  so  accustomed,  and  which 
had  been  so  fondly  lavished  upon  her,  that  she 
had  ceased  to  derive  happiness  from  any- 
thing else.  She  had  forgotten,  that  in  a  life 
liable  to  chances  and  changes,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  requisite  to  cultivate  a  general 
kindly  feeling  towards  mankind,  because  those 
who  can  identify  themselves,  even  in  a  degree, 
with  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  others,  can 
never  feel  themselves  entirely  forlorn  or  desti- 
tute of  comfort,  when  a  time  of  need  arrives. 

And  he,  too,  but  lived  in  her  presence,  else- 
where he  only  seemed  to  exist ;  his  whole 
delight  was  in  being  near  her,  with  her,  con- 
versing with  her ;  watching  the  speaking  intel- 
ligence of  that  sweet  face  that  he  gazed  upon 
with  such  rapture,  and  those  fugitive  blushes 
indicative  to  his  fond  fancy  of  pleased  emotion, 
listening  to  all  she  spoke  so  brilliantly  and 
with  such  talent.  Oh  !  even  to  look  into  her 
deep,  dark  eyes,  was,  as  it  were,  a  foretaste  of 
heaven. 
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There  were  evening  parties  often  at  the 
Castle,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  AYinton  had 
never  shared  in  them;  in  conformity  with 
their  resolution,  and  as  much  as  possible  to 
prevent  any  acquaintanceship  with  the  Castle 
visitors,  they  had  studiously  avoided  every 
opportunity  of  adding  to  their  number  of 
acquaintances,  people,  who  claimed  to  know 
them,  during  their  residence  at  the  Hotel. 

One  night  there  was  a  Quadrille  party, 
which  was  earlier  than  usual ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
De  Winton  had  been  beguiled  into  remaining 
till  after  tea,  by  the  very  delightful  conversa- 
tion of  a  gentleman,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Italy.  While  thus  engrossed,  dancing 
commenced;  one  of  the  indefatigable  ladies 
staying  at  the  hotel,  who  always  worried  her- 
self by  restless  and  troublesome  attentions, 
approached,  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder  at 
seeing  them  both  sitting,  and  said — 

^^  Why,  dear  me,  what's  the  reason  of  this  ? 
Don't  you  dance,  Mrs.  De  Winton — or  you,  Mr. 
De  Winton  ?" 

The  lady  blushed  and  looked  down,  but  he 
roused  himself  at  once,  haughtily  replied  that 
Mrs.  De  Winton  never  danced;  then  rising 
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and  offering  his  arm  to  his  companion,  they 
immediately  left  the  room. 

"  Well,  dear  me,  to  see  the  pride  and  con- 
ceit of  people  is  wonderful ;  I  dare  say  if  she 
were  not  married,  she  would  be  glad  enough 
to  dance  with  some  one  beside  that  haughty, 
jealous  husband,  who  mopes  her  up,  and 
watches  her  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse.  There 
is  something  not  right  in  them,  I  lay  my  life 
for  it  ;  and  they  are  very  clever  if  I  don't  find 
it  out." 

Keen  and  shrewd  as  that  lady  was  in  her 
observations,  she  was  completely  baffled  by 
the  De  Wintons.  No  exertions  that  she  could 
make,  brought  her  any  nearer  to  knowing 
who  and  what  they  were. 

Very  often,  when  the  weather  prevented 
Mrs.  De  Winton  from  going  abroad,  her 
husband  would  for  a  short  time,  hurry  into 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  Castle,  to  inhale 
the  fresh  air,  which  blowing  from  the  ocean, 
is  so  peculiarly  refreshing  to  any  one,  shut  up 
in  the  house  all  day,  during  a  long,  wet  sum- 
mer one.  From  the  moment  of  his  departure, 
a  terrible  feeling  of  forlornness  and  low  depres- 
sion would  creep  into  the  heart  of  the  fair 
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being  that  he  left.  She  would  gaze  with 
contracted  brow  and  quivering  lip  upon  the 
empty  air,  as  if  she  beheld  some  fearful  mad- 
dening sight  before  her  ;  she  would  mutter 
words  and  sentences,  and  names  in  hurrying 
tones,  as  if  the  sounds  of  them  were  utter 
misery  to  her  ears,  and  frenzy  to  the  brain. 
Then,  perchance,  she  would  clasp  her  hands 
in  utter  scorn  and  despair,  and  throwing  her- 
self upon  a  couch,  nay,  even  upon  the  very- 
floor,  pour  forth  floods  of  bitter  tears,  till  ex- 
hausted nature  was  overcome ;  and  she 
would  be  half  fainting,  helplessly  and  hope- 
lessly, till  the  well  known  step  of  him  she  so 
loved,  was  heard  approaching. 

Oh,  how  he  would  catch  her  to  his  heart 
— how  he  would  nurse,  and  soothe,  and  com- 
fort her !  Kneeling  by  her  side,  her  dear 
hands  in  his,  his  arm  fondly  placed  under  the 
beloved  head,  he  could  whisper  such  words  of 
intense  devotion,  and  doting  love,  as  could  not 
fail  to  cheer  the  drooping  heart  and  agitated 
mind.  And  when  he  had  dried  and  wiped 
away  all  traces  of  those  tears,  and  kissed  those 
coral  lips,  she  would  promise,  for  his  sake,  to 
forget  the  past,  and  only  live  upon  the  hopes 
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and  happiness  of  the  future  ;  and  as  he  hung 
fondly  over  her,  she  would  say — 

"  I  am  not  desolate ;  I  never  can  be,  for 
you  love  me,  and  we  will  never  part." 

One  splendid  morning  tempted  them  to  ride 
over  to  Peel  Castle.  A  delicious  loiter  through 
the  old  ruins,  so  very  romantically  situated, 
and  so  historically  interesting ;  long  snatches 
of  rest  upon  the  green  mounds  of  the  old 
fortress,  and  a  pleasant  canter  homewards, 
just  in  time  to  prepare  for  dinner — thus  had 
passed  one  eventful  day.  The  packet  was  in 
sight ;  it  was  on  this  evening  beyond  its  usual 
time,  and  the  dinner  bell  had  summoned  the 
hungry,  idle  inmates  of  Castle  Mona  to  the 
dining-room,  before  the  omnibus  had  returned 
from  the  pier. 

Fish  and  soup  had  been  removed,  when  the 
bustle  of  new  arrivals  was  heard  in  the  hall. 
There  were  loud  tones  and  angry  words 
uttered ;  then  there  was  a  silence  of  about  a 
minute's  duration,  and  the  doors  at  the  end  of 
the  dining-room  were  suddenly  flung  open. 
Three  gentlemen  entered  the  room  ;  one  of 
them  approached  the  dining  table,  and  rapidly 
glanced  up  and  down  its  crowded  sides. 

c  2 
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What  is  it  that  causes  the  blood  to  rush 
from  the  cheek  of  Mrs.  De  Winton — that  for  a 
moment  checks  the  motion  of  De  Winton's 
heart? — that  brave  heart,  ever  and  always 
the  staunchest  in  the  hour  of  danger.  What 
do  they  see  that  paralyzes  them  both  with 
horror  and  affright,  too  great  and  powerful  to 
find  utterance  in  words  ?  It  is  the  presence 
of  that  unloved — nay,  hated — being  who  thus, 
in  jealousy,  madness,  and  revenge,  confronts 
the  sinning,  erring  pair,  and  mockingly,  with 
his  trembling  finger,  points  to  her,  and  says 
aloud — 

"  Ay,  there  is  my  wife  !" 

She  did  not  faint ;  no,  not  one  sign  or 
exhibition  of  bodily  or  mental  weakness  did 
she  make.  She  sat  perfectly  still,  motionless, 
except  that  once  her  eyes  turned  nervously 
upon  the  face  of  De  Winton,  but  her  glance 
was  as  rapidly  withdrawn,  and  cast  again 
upon  the  table-cloth.  Again  she  heard  that 
dreaded  voice  resounding  through  the  room, 
as  it  addressed  the  master  of  the  hotel — 

"  Did  that  lady  and  gentlemen  come  to 
this  house  together  or  separately  ?" 

"  Together,  sir.'' 
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^^  How  long  since  ?'' 

^^  About  a  month,  I  believe ;  perhaps  it 
might  be  five  weeks,  but  not  more/' 

^*  And  " — here  the  inquirer  paused  for  an 
instant,  as  if  to  gather  breath  to  ask — "  Have 
they  been  all  that  time  regarded  by  you,  and 
by  your  household,  as  man  and  wife?" 

''  They  have." 

"  By  what  name  have  they  been  known  ?  " 

"  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Winton." 

"  Enough ;  I  want  no  more.  Order  a 
carriage  immediately  for  me.  When  does  the 
next  packet  leave  the  island  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  sir,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

"Very  well,  that  will  do.  Order  the 
carriage  to  follow  me  into  the  town ;  I  shall 
walk  on  before  it — it  can  easily  overtake  me. 
I  suppose  Douglas  has  another  inn,  besides 
this  castle." 

So  saying,  he  and  his  two  companions,  who 
had  remained  perfectly  silent  all  during  the 
painful  scene,  left  the  apartmant,  followed  by 
the  astonished  Mr.  Stork.  The  speaker  was  a 
fine-looking  man,  somewhere  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  with  a  florid  countenance,  and  a  deep 
expression  of  misery  engraved  upon  it. 
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Who  can  tell  the  bitterness  of  those  most 
dreadful  moments?  Who  can  surmise  the 
agony  of  the  hearts  upon  which  this  fearful 
blow  fell  so  savagely  and  unrelentingly  ?  Who 
can  narrate  the  agony  and  shame  of  that 
wretched  woman  and  her  guilty  companion, 
there  in  the  presence  of  those  who  for  weeks 
had  associated  with  them,  and  looked  upon 
them  with  jealous  and  admiring  eyes — who 
had  courted  their  friendship  and  notice,  and 
respected  them  in  so  eminent  a  degree  ? 
There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room ;  the 
business  of  eating  was  suspended,  the  guests 
looked  down  upon  their  plates  anxiously  and 
nervously  ;  the  servants  stood  as  if  rooted  to 
the  floor,  with  their  mouths  open,  and  their 
eyes  staring  at  the  unfortunate  couple,  who, 
seated  side  by  side,  had  ever  been  treated  with 
the  utmost  deference  and  attention.  Not  a 
glance  was  directed  by  any  one  of  the  assem- 
bled company  to  the  actors  in  the  frightful 
drama,  just  enacted  before  all  and  everybody. 
At  length,  De  Winton  seemed  suddenly  to 
recollect  himself,  for,  starting  from  his  chair, 
he  turned  to  the  lady,  gently  touched  her  arm, 
and  placing  it  in  his,   as  she  rose,  led  her 
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silently  from  the  table,  and  noiselessly  glided 
out  of  the  room,  from  the  companionship  of 
their  late  associates. 

And  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  rooms,  in 
the  agony  of  their  mutual  disgrace,  she  could 
fling  herself  into  his  arms,  and  while  pressed 
with  the  fervour  of  the  most  devoted  love  and 
intense  feeling,  pour  forth  the  bitterest  tears 
degraded  woman  ever  shed  since  the  exile  of 
Eve  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  until  the 
present  hour.  While  he,  with  stern  com- 
posure, could  only  evidence  by  his  actions  the 
love  he  bore  her ;  for  his  tongue  was  numbed. 
Upon  her  cheek,  and  lip,  and  brow  he  im- 
printed the  most  impassioned  kisses  again  and 
again,  as  if  to  show  that  though  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  world  he  was  cold,  and  callous, 
and  unmoved,  to  her  his  whole  soul  and  being 
were  devoted,  and  his  tenderness  as  warm 
and  deep  as  man's  could  ever  be.  Oh,  it  was 
long — very  long — before  the  acute  sense  of 
shame  and  degradation  would  permit  the 
breathing  of  a  word  from  her,  though,  after 
some  time  of  silence,  he  whispered  sentences 
of  consolation  and  encouragement,  as  he  sat 
by  her  side,  encircling  her  with  the  tenderest 
embrace. 
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"  Beloved  !  what  matters  it  ?  Are  not  we 
all  and  everything  to  each  other  ?  What  care 
we  that  our  bitterest  foe  knows  now  that  you 
are  not  his — that  he  has  no  part  in  your 
affection,  no  claim  upon  your  heart  ?  He  is 
aware  you  are  no  more  his  wife — no  more 
belonging  to  him.  Would,  dearest,  that  you 
never  had  been.  Take  comfort,  tranquillize 
yourself,  arouse  your  spirit,  listen  to  my 
prayers,  my  entreaties,  my  own  beloved,  my 
own  Edith,  my  life,  my  love !  Am  I  not  with 
you  now  and  for  ever? — nought  can  ever 
sunder  us.  What  need  have  we  to  care  for 
the  thoughts,  remarks,  and  censures  of  the 
fools  below,  who  of  late  have  sought  to  win 
your  smiles  and  favour ;  fawning  upon  you  for 
/our  friendship,  and  courting  your  esteem? 
Despise  them,  and  their  hypocritical  morality  ; 
we  are  as  indifferent  to  their  opinions  as  they 
are  to  ours.  Come  let  me  dry  those  tears 
from  off  those  fevered  cheeks  ;  let  me  implore 
you  to  moderate  your  grief  for  my  sake — ay, 
dearest,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  Harold,  you 
must  be  calm.'' 

"  For  your  sake,  Harold — yes.  I  will  not 
add  to  your  feelings  of  regret  and  sorrow,  by 
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indulging  mine ;  but  it  is  hard  to  bear  the 
blow — it  was  so  unlooked  for,  so  wholly 
unexpected  ! " 

**  True,  Edith ;  it  was  unexpected  and 
unlooked  for.  Who  could  have  conceived  the 
possibility  of  his  being  in  Europe,  or  of  his 
ever   tracing  us  here  ! " 

"  My  fears  are  verified,  Harold ;  he  must 
have  had  suspicions  engendered  in  his  breast, 
while  we  deemed  him  unconscious.  I  often 
thought  and  felt  the  danger  we  were  in, 
though  I  did  not  like  to  hint  that  I  did  so  to 
you.  I  can  recal  to  mind  how  often  I  have 
caught  a  jealous  glance  cast  upon  you — how 
often  he  has  spoken  angrily  to  me  without  an 
apparent  cause,  and  the  alteration  which 
gradually  was  creeping  over  him  ever  since 
your  illness.  Oh,  now  I  can  remember  his 
cold,  ironical  tones,  when  first  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  accompany  you  back  to  Europe,  when 
the  doctors  ordered  you  to  leave  Calcutta,  and 
return  to  your  native  country.  He  would 
scarcely  listen  to  me ;  but  afterwards  he 
changed  completely,  and  seemed  so  anxious 
for  me  to  leave  India,  too.  Strange  how 
rapidly  he  must  have  followed,  to  be  here  now, 
and  able  to  trace  us  at  once." 
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*'  Strange,  indeed,  dearest !  But  he  must 
have  had  his  aiTangements  made  long  and 
secretly.  It  was  a  dastardly  trick  to  come 
hither,  and,  in  utter  disregard  of  your  feelings, 
to  treat  you  publicly  as  he  did.  He  dare  not 
say  he  loved  you,  and  treat  you  as  he  did. 
For  myself,  I  care  not ;  I  would  rather  he  had 
plunged  a  knife  into  my  breast,  and  finished 
my  existence,  than  have  him  wound  your 
tender  feeliugs  and  fond  heart  so.  But  he  is 
gone,  beloved ;  we  have  done  with  him — we 
shall  never  see  him  more.  The  bitter  remem- 
brance of  how  he  did  come,  is  all  you  have  to 
trouble  you/' 

"  A  bitter  remembrance,  truly,  Harold  ;  a 
remembrance  that  never  can  be  obliterated. 
What,  think  you,  will  be  done  ?" 

"  Commence  proceedings  to  annul  the  bond 
which  the  law  places  between  you.  He  will 
lose  no  time  in  severing  all  that  unites  him  to 
yon — to  one  who  scorns  and  despises  him  as 
you  do.  His  pride  will  add  an  impetus  to  his 
revenge,  and  he  will  expedite  all  matters  as 
rapidly  as  law  and  passion  will  permit." 

"  It  may  be  so,  and  so  much  the  better, 
too  ;  the  sooner  I  am  free,  the  better  for  him? 
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as  for  myselfl  The  dread  of  being  claimed  by 
him,  would  huny  on  the  madness  and  frenzy 
which  often  I  feel  widi  dread  is  creeping  OTer 
me." 

"  Hush,  dearest !  no  words  like  tiiofle. 
You  do  so  harrow  up  my  soul  when  yoa  ^ak 
thus!  Did  you  not  promise  me  never  to 
litter  them — never  to  give  way  to  such  unresl 
dreads?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  I  did,  dearest  and  best 
beloved !  but  I  cannot  help  it — I  must  tell 
you. 

*'  Tell  me  nothing,  dearest :  1  can't  bear  k 
— ^for  my  sake,  you  must  not  speak  so." 

"  Your  sake !  Ah,  for  that  sake  I  can  do 
much,  and  struggle  against  much ;  for  your 
sake,  would  that  I  were  free  from  the  galling 
ties  which  bind  me  to  him." 

"  Ah,  Edith  !  the  liberty  you  would  ^ain  is 
valueless  to  me,  dearest.  The  yoke  and 
burden  which  Bulstrode  pride  and  avarice  has 
placed  upon  me,  will  now  gall  and  gnaw  My 
very  soul.  Know  you  not,  beloved,  that  tibe 
tie  which  chains  me  to  another,  shuts  out  my 
power  to  do  for  you  all  that  my  soul  desires, 
and  all  that  iustice  claims  for  you  ?" 
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^'  Name  it  not,  Harold.  I  am  not  so  selfish 
as  to  claim  anything  for  justice  which  your 
love  would  deny.  Full  well  I  know  your 
wishes  and  your  inclinations.  Had  you  been 
unhampered  and  free,  my  happiness  would  be 
secure,  and  I  feel  assured  I  would  be  your 
wife  as  soon  as  ever  the  law  permitted  me  to 
be  so.  But  I  think  not  now  of  that ;  I  only 
crave  your  love  unchanged,  your  affection 
unaltered." 

"  Unaltered,  and  for  ever,  ray  Edith  ! — 
time  can  make  no  change  in  me ! — love  and 
affection  such  as  mine  can  never  alter  !  Far 
from  the  ignoble  haunts  of  man,  and  away 
from  those  who  may  profess  to  despise  a  union 
such  as  ours,  we  shall  dwell  securely  in  each 
other's  love  and  our  own  companionship,  and 
own  no  association  with  man  or  with  mankind. 
From  this  place,  so  full  of  beauty  and  of  in- 
terest, we  shall  depart  to-morrow,  careless  of 
the  good  or  evil  report  which  we  shall 
leave  behind  us.  Marley  may  seek  in  vain  to 
find  us  out ;  we  care  but  little  what  steps  he 
now  pursues." 

"  Not  to-morrow — we  cannot  leave  this 
island  to-morrow.     He  goes  from  hence  by  the 
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morning  s  packet — we  could  not  enter  it  with 
Mm,'" 

"  Surely  not ;  I  forgot  that.  But  how  can 
we  remain  here,  in  this  place,  with  all  these 
prying  fools  about  us  ?  " 

'^  Oh  !  we  will  not  tarry  here  ; — we  must 
leave  this  dreadful  house  to-morrow  morning, 
early — we  can  return  to  Peel,  and  stay  till 
the  next  day,  when  we  can  return  in  time  to 
leave  by  the  steamer." 

"  That  will  do,  dearest.  I  cannot  bear 
that  you  should  remain  in  this  hotel,  watched 
by  all  the  gossiping  visitors  it  contains.  We 
will  away  at  dawn  to-morrow,  ere  any  one 
knows  of  our  departure.  I  am  anxious  to 
leave  the  country  altogether,  and  go  to  some 
retired  nook  in  some  continental  country, 
where  we  shall  be  unsuspected  and  unknown. 
I  fear  the  rumour  of  this  discovery  may  find 
its  way  to  Bulstrode  ;  for  you  may  be  sure  it 
will  be  detailed  in  the  papers.  My  uncle 
may,  by  some  untoward  chance,  hear  of  my 
return  to  England,  and  look  for  my  appearance; 
but  I  cannot  go  to  him — there  can  be  no  hope 
of  that. 

"  Ah  !  Harold,  you  would  not  go  to  him,  or 
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to  any  body,  away  from  me  ! — you  would  not 
leave  me  alone  and  miserable  for  all  the  wealth 
of  Bulstrode,  or  its  heiress !  Heaven  grant 
the  time  may  never  come  that  would  find  you 
willing  to  sever  my  heart  from  yours,  or  break 
the  bond  that  binds  us  to  each  other  !  Better 
— oh  !  far  better — to  die  loved,  and  loved  as 
I  am  by  you,  dearest,  than  live  to  be  neglected 
and  forsaken !  ^' 

How  often  are  remarks  like  these  made  by 
those  who  never  seriously  considered  what  it 
was  to  die  !  Though  it  is  appointed  unto  men 
to  die,  there  is  yet  another  appointment,  too, 
— the  judgment — that  comes  after.  ^  Aye  ! 
there  is  the  rub,'  as  Hamlet  says.  Alas  !  our 
sorrows  do  not  end  with  death.  It  is  not  a 
sleep,  it  is  a  fearful  waking.  What  a  waking 
would  it  be  for  her  who  now  prefers  it  to 
the  loss  of  the  affection  of  a  being  sinful  as 
herself  1 
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*'  Which  are  the  dreams  of  love  !     Out  of  the  heart 
Rises  the  bright  ideal  of  those  dreams  ; 
As  from  some  woodland  fount  a  spirit  rises, 
And  sinks  again  into  its  silent  depths, 
Ere  the  enamoured  knight  can  touch  her  robe." 

Longfellow. 


Sir  Albrich  Bulstrode  was  not  long  kept 
in  ignorance  of  his  nephew's  unexpected  and 
disgraceful  return  to  England  ;  the  newspapers 
apprised  him  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
wrongs  of  the  injured  Lord  Marley  were 
paraded  to  the  world,  in  all  the  hideousness  of 
their  great  depravity,  and  the  public  were 
fully  cognizant  of  all  the  occurrences  relative 
to  the  matter. 

Harold  Bulstrode  and  his  unfortunate  com- 
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panion  left  England,  immediately  on  their 
return  from  Douglas.  It  was  rumoured  that 
they  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  gone  to 
North  America,  but  of  the  real  course  of  their 
destination,  no  one  was  aware.  Before  Harold 
departed  from  Britian,  he  wrote  to  his  uncle  ; 
it  was  a  strange,  proud,  cold,  defiant  epistle, 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He  disdained  to 
offer  any  apologies  or  excuses  for  his  actions, 
nay,  he  never  named  them ;  he  merely  touched 
upon  the  circumstance  of  Lord  Marley's  suit 
against  him,  which  he  did  not  intend  to  notice 
or  defend;  and  declared  his  utter  disregard  of  all 
and  every  thing,  that  that  nobleman  could  or 
would  do.  There  was  no  allusion  made  to 
Edith,  no  mention  of  Mary,  no  hint  of  the 
probable  term  of  his  absence,  or  notice  of 
where  he  intended  to  reside. 

At  first,  and  for  an  entire  year  after  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  Sir  Aldrich  was  very 
wroth — his  pride  was  in  arms,  his  passion  was 
roused,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
wished  it  were  possible  to  disinherit  Harold, 
and  set  his  darling  Mary  free.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  he  became  calm  and  cool  on  the 
subject ;  but  time  and  Bulstrode  feelings  came 
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to  rescue  Harold  from  his  venerable  relative's 
anathemas  and  invectives.  Throughout  the 
whole  very  distressing  time  of  the  publication 
of  Harold's  dehnquency,  and  long  after  the 
public  excitement  on  the  subject  had  subsided 
and  been  forgotten,  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
had  been  made  by  the  old  man,  to  keep  from 
his  grand-daughter  all  knowledge  of  the  affair. 
Strict  orders  were  issued  to  every  body  to 
withhold  all  information  about  the  business  from 
Mary  ;  the  papers  were  carefully  put  away, 
and  no  exertion  was  left  untried,  to  suppress 
the  slightest  whisper  of  the  matter. 

But  as  usual,  in  all  such  cases,  the  tale  of 
Harold's  errors  transpired  in  some  unlooked 
for  way,  and  Mary  became  aware  of  all  the 
circumstances  her  grandfather  had  attempted 
to  keep  from  her.  It  hardly  seemed  to 
cause  any  added  dislike  in  her,  of  her  cousin, 
the  measure  of  her  abhorrence  was  already  full, 
too  full  to  allow  her  to  feel  more  perfect  indif- 
ference and  dislike  than  she  had  previously 
felt.  However,  she  kept  all  to  herself,  and  per- 
mitted Sir  Aldrich  to  flatter  himself  with  this 
happy  conceit,  that  she  was  innocent  of  all 
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knowledge  of  Lord  Marley's  wrongs,  and 
Lady  Marley's  delinquency. 

The  marriage  of  Frances  Bouverie  took 
place  at  the  appointed  time,  in  Genoa.  After 
a  short  tour  through  part  of  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland, she  and  her  husband  returned  to 
their  beautiful  home  of  peace  and  content- 
ment. The  rector  of  the  parish,  in  which 
Henry  Mortimer  was  curate,  resided  at  an- 
other living,  of  which  he  was  also  the  incum- 
bent, so  that  the  Vicarage  to  which  the  curacy 
belonged,  had  been  given  up  to  Henry  on  his 
marriage ;  it  was  a  very  picturesque  old  build- 
ing, and  lay  surrounded  by  an  extensive  garden 
snugly  embowered  in  a  beautiful  country. 

The  young  couple  could  find  time,  affec- 
tion and  feeling  to  devote  to  Mary,  who  was 
their  constant  visitor.  There  was  a  continual 
interchange  of  visiting,  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Vicarage,  and  those  of  Bulstrode. 
Sir  Aldrich,  who  had  greatly  missed  the  young 
curate  during  his  absence,  welcomed  him  and 
his  young  wife  most  cordially  back,  and  did 
everything  he  possibly  could  to  gratify  them, 
and' add  to  their  comforts. 

Mary  now  possessed  many  friends  amongst 
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the  neighbouring  families.  They  comprised 
the  old  and  young,  the  gay  and  grave,  the 
bright,  the  learned,  and  even  the  common- 
place beings  that  mostly  fill  up  the  routine  of 
a  country  society.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
drawn  towards  her  by  a  sympathetic  attrac- 
tion. Even  the  children  of  her  juvenile  Sunday- 
scKool,  to  which  she  devoted  time,  thought, 
and  care,  not  only  on  the  Sabbath  days,  but 
during  the  week  days,  gave  her  their  love  and 
confidence.  They  reverenced  her  every  word 
and  wish,  and  the  result  was  a  surprising  pro- 
gress on  the  part  of  her  little  illiterate  pupils. 
Her  own  tone  was  so  good  and  noble,  that  it 
insensibly  rebuked  all  inclinations,  false,  sordid, 
or  selfish. 

In  the  task  of  instruction  she  derived  real 
and  sincere  happiness ;  for  her  industry  of 
mind  was  wonderful,  and  of  a  character  which 
made  every  object  in  life  subservient  to  self- 
culture.  Thus,  did  she  commence  her  career 
of  exertion,  obtaining  practical  instruction 
for  herself,  while  elevating  and  improving  the 
minds  of  others.  The  fact  was,  she  was  com- 
pletely in  her  element  amongst  those  inno- 
cent creatures  she  was  benefiting ;   and  she 
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felt,  with  sincere  pleasure,  the  quick  reward 
of  her  labours,  in  the  kindling  faculties  and 
loosened  tongues  of  her  rustic  pupils. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  Mary's  peace 
of  mind  and  content  increased  daily,  as  the 
chances  of  Harold's  return  became  more  re- 
mote. Devotedly  and  untiringly  given  up  to 
the  comfort  and  care  of  her  grandfather,  in 
every  word  and  work,  he  repaid  her  love  and 
dutiful  attention  with  the  most  anxious  and 
most  generous  return.  He  was  constantly 
absorbed  in  the  furtherance  of  everything  that 
could  tend  to  please  or  satisfy  her.  For  those 
two  years  immediately  following  the  marriage  of 
Frances  and  Henry  Mortimer,  not  one  solitary 
word  came  from  Harold  Bulstrode  to  any  per- 
son ;  even  his  bankers  knew  nothing  of  or 
about  him.  A  rumour  had  been  abroad,  that 
he  had  been  met  by  some  travellers,  who  had 
known  him,  wandering  in  some  part  of  America, 
looking  ill  and  haggard,  and  in  deep  mourn- 
ing ;  but  his  replies  to  all  inquiries  had  been 
short  and  sullen ;  he  evidently  shunned  those 
who  unexpectedly  encountered  him. 

The  old  baronet  chafed  and  fumed  at  the 
undutiful  and  studied  neglect,  but  not  in  Mary's 
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presence.  Before  her,  he  suppressed  his  irri- 
tated feelings,  and  was  mute. 

Sir  Aldrich  added  to  his  establishment  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Snow,  highly  recom- 
mended to  his  notice  by  an  old  and  esteemed 
friend.  This  Mr.  Snow  became  the  baronet's 
auditor,  and  soon  stood  high  in  his  patron's 
good  opinion  and  regard.  His  duties  also 
combined  those  of  a  secretary  and  companion, 
and  were  of  much  value  to  Mary,  whose 
strength  had  been  overtaxed  in  her  discharge 
of  her  filial  duties.  The  constant  exertion  of 
reading,  in  a  loud  tone,  the  contents  of  the 
daily  papers,  political  pamphlets,  literary  pe- 
riodicals, and  uninteresting  matters,  had  been 
very  trying  to  her  voice,  and  had  much  dis- 
tressed her  chest.  Therefore,  she  gladly  hailed 
the  arrival  of  one  destined  to  give  her  so  much 
rest  and  assistance  as  the  auditor. 

Originally  intended  for  a  legal  profession, 
Mr.  Snow  had  received  a  good  education ;  but 
his  prospects  of  advancement  were  not  very 
encouraging,  so  that  he  gave  up  his  original 
calling,  or  rather  it  gave  him  up.  He  was 
not  an  especial  favourite  of  Mary's ;  she  never 
could  say  why  or  wherefore,  but  she  disliked 
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him,  when  she  found  him  admitted  completely 
into  the  privacy  of  the  family  circle,  and  had 
formed  an  unpleasant  idea  that  she,  herself, 
was  closely  and  narrowly  watched  by  him. 
He  had  a  resigned,  sanctimonious  expression 
of  countenance,  which  appeared,  to  her,  to  be 
a  mask  wherewith  to  conceal  a  cunning  and 
crafty  mind.  However,  she  kept  her  suspicions 
to  herself,  as  he  was  a  prime  favourite  with 
Sir  Aldrich,  and  ever  at  hand  to  minister  to 
his  comforts,  and  attend  to  his  wishes. 

But,  alas !  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Snow,  from  the  very  first 
moment  he  beheld  ^  Mrs.  Bulstrode,'  a  painful 
interest  was  awakened  in  his  bosom.  He  had 
not  seen  her  more  than  once  or  twice  before 
he  began  to  feel  the  secret  acknowledgment  of 
his  having  been  completely  enthralled  by  her. 
He  sought  not  to  check  his  growing  passion  ; 
— it  was  too  delicious  a  feeling  to  be  wil- 
lingly annihilated — but,  from  being  com- 
paratively cheerful  and  tranquil,  he  became 
oppressed  when  in  her  presence,  restless,  and 
unhappy.  Every  sound  of  her  voice  agitated 
and  startled  him ;  and  he  dreaded  not  being 
able   to   maintain    that    command   over    his 
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feelings  requisite  to  prevent  a  discovery  of 
the  feverish  anxiety  in  which  he  was  now  so 
deeply  plunged. 

An  intense  jealousy  took  possession  of  his 
whole  mind  and  being.  He  gave  way  entirely 
to  his  love,  and  loathed  the  idea  of  any  being 
possessing  a  claim  on  the  affection  of  such  a 
perfect  work  of  creation  as  Mary  appeared,  in 
his  eyes,  to  be.  He  had  heard,  from  time  to 
time,  sufficient  to  inform  him  that  the  union 
to  her  cousin  had  been  compulsory,  and  at 
variance  with  all  her  feelings  and  inclinations ; 
and,  therefore,  hope  sprung  up,  unbidden, 
in  his  breast.  He  deemed  it  probable  that  Sir 
Aldrich's  affection  would  increase  so  much 
towards  himself  that  the  disparity  in  their 
positions  would  cease  to  militate  against  his 
ultimate  views  and  hopes ;  and  that  the  be- 
loved object  herself,  would,  in  time,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  her  constant  association  with 
him,  learn  to  value  the  impassioned 
feelings  she  must  perceive  existing  in  his 
heart. 

Sir  Aldrich  had  formed  a  wish  that  Mary 
should  spend  a  season  in  London ;  and,  having 
gained  her  consent  to  his  plan,  he  engaged  a 
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house  in  town,  accepting  the  friendly  offices 
of  an  old  friend  of  note  in  the  fashionable 
world  to  chaperone  his  grand-daughter. 
Though  so  far  advanced  in  years,  and  so  feeble 
in  body,  he  determined  to  accompany  her 
himself;  therefore,  a  part  of  the  Bulstrode 
establishment,  amongst  which  was  Mr.  Snow, 
was  moved  to  the  metropolis  early  in  the 
month  of  April. 

The  extreme  grace  and  marvellous  beauty 
of  Mrs.  Bulstrode,  her  extraordinary  position, 
and  the  romantic  interest  with  which  she  was 
invested,  threw  a  peculiar  charm  over  her,  on 
her  first  appearance ;  and  she  became,  ere 
long,  the  '  admired  of  all  admirers,'  and  a 
bright  star  in  the  galaxy  of  fashionable 
life. 

In  all  the  different  changes  from  light  to 
shade  with  which  the  life  of  Mary  had  been 
chequered,  no  alteration  had  ever  taken  place 
to  turn  her  from  the  early  impress  of  child- 
like purity,  and  lovely  innocence  of  character, 
with  which,  from  her  very  birth,  she  had  been 
stamped.  Misfortunes,  deep  and  trying,  such 
as  had  fallen  to  her  lot,  had  only  served  to 
bring  forth  more  vividly  and  more  clearly  the 
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trustful,  humble  spirit  with  which  she  had 
been  blessed.  Uncontaminated  by  her  asso- 
ciation and  intercourse  with  the  world,  she 
possessed,  in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  the  pecu- 
liar charm  of  unsuspecting,  trusting  girl- 
hood— that  charm  so  soon  lost,  and,  above 
every  other,  the  greatest  charm  that  a  woman 
can  possess.  In  her  days  of  trouble  and  ad- 
versity, no  less  than  in  those  of  her  peace 
and  happiness,  her  serenity  of  mind,  and 
earnest  piety  remained  unchanged ;  trustful, 
hopeful,  and  confiding  alone  in  the  will  of 
Him,  who  alone  preserved  her  through  the 
many  and  great  dangers  with  which  fate  had 
environed  and  surrounded  her. 

Throughout  the  whole  season,  Mrs.  Bul- 
strode  was  universally  admired  by  all  and 
everybody,  whether  she  rode  on  her  superb 
Arabian  in  the  parks,  or  graced  the  presence- 
chamber  of  royalty  ;  or  shone  in  an  opera  box, 
or  glided  through  the  merry  dance.  The  men 
raved  about  her;  her  face,  figure,  voice, 
manner,  everything.  The  women  envied, 
criticised,  and  copied  her.  The  modistes 
named  caps  and  bonnets  after  her  ;  musicians 
dedicated  pieces  of  music  to  her;  and  poets 
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were  not  backward  in  their  laudations.  Win- 
dows of  print-shops  teemed  with  engravings  of 
her,  taken  from  a  full-length  portrait,  which 
Sir  Aldrich  had  painted  by  an  eminent  artist, 
of  his  darling. 

But  not  one  iota  did  she  care  for,  or  mind 
all  this  fuss  and  fashion.  In  her  simple 
morning-dress,  and  pretty  chip  hat,  looking 
fresh  and  lovely,  she  enjoyed  the  morning 
walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  square,  where  Sir 
Aldrich's  residence  was,  leaning  on  the  old 
man's  arm,  a  thousand  times  more  than  the 
showy  promenades,  and  heartless  amusements 
in  which,  to  please  him,  she  so  unceasingly 
engaged.  She  ardently  longed  for  the  return 
of  that  time,  when,  as  in  former  days,  in  old 
Bulstrode  and  its  woods,  dells,  and  groves, 
she  could  roam  free  and  unshackled,  unnoticed 
and  unwatched  by  the  gay,  noisy  world  with 
which  she  now  owned  affinity,  and  in  which 
her  heart  needed  no  association. 

Mr.  Snow  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
entertaining  Sir  Aldrich  at  all  times  when  she 
was  absent,  and  no  less,  in  those  blissful  hours 
when  she  graced  home  with  her  presence.  It 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  Mary 
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to  have  found  any  fault,  or  expressed  and 
dislike  to  this  gentleman.  He  was  reserved  in 
his  manner,  well  informed  in  his  discourse, 
and  very  anxious  to  please  her  ;  he  seemed  to 
be,  ever  and  always,  buried  in  the  depths  of 
some  huge  folios,  to  which  he  was  devoted  at 
all  times,  when  not  needed  by  his  patron.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  attend  to  her  slightest  wish 
or  word ;  flying  to  open  the  door  at  her  first 
movement  towards  it,  he  would  deferentially 
hold  it  wide  open  till  she  passed,  bowing  most 
profoundly  and  solemnly,  but  without  a  word, 
shutting  it  with  melancholy  gentleness  after 
her  exit ;  and  unable  by  any  means  to  establish 
any  affinity  or  confidence  with  her,  he  was 
contented  to  wrap  himself  up  in  a  seemingly 
unconscious  state  of  mind,  not  permitting  (as 
he  fancied)  his  unwinking  watchfulness  to 
betray  itself 

It  was  early  in  August  when  Mary  and  Sir 
Aldrich  quitted  London,  to  return  home  to 
Bulstrode.  It  was  with  emotions  of  great 
delight,  that  she  bade  farewell  to  the  noise  and 
glare  and  dissipation,  in  which  she  had  been  for 
four  long  months  so  completely  immersed.  She 
was  in  her  twenty-first  year,  seven  of  those 
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years  she  had  been  compelled  to  bear  the 
designation  of  Mrs.,  so  mockingly  attached  to 
her  name.  She  had  become  aware  of  being 
an  object  of  intense  curiosity  to  some  one,  for 
some  time.  One  day  before  leaving  town,  Mary 
was  returning  home  from  a  ride,  attended  by 
an  old  friend  of  Sir  Aldrich's,  Major  Campbell, 
an  excellent  and  kind  hearted  old  man,  and  to 
whom,  from  his  affectionate  mention  of  her  own 
dear  father,  she  had  become  much  attached  ; 
she  was  aware  of  the  almost  rude  scrutiny  of 
a  stranger,  who  had  throughout  the  day  fol- 
lowed her.  Mary  was  surprised  and  distressed, 
and  each  time  the  stranger  passed  or  re-passed 
her,  (for  he,  too,  was  on  horseback,)  she  felt 
extreme  embarrassment.  As  she  alighted  at  the 
door  of  her  grandfather,  she  saw  the  stranger 
slowly  rein  up  his  horse,  and  turn  round  upon 
his  saddle,  delaying  his  departure  till  she 
passed  up  the  steps  and  into  the  door. 

Mary,  on  entering  the  house,  found  Sir 
Aldrich  waiting  for  her  in  the  drawing-room 
so  that  the  circumstance  passed  away  from 
her  remembrance  totally ;  she  had  so  much  to 
tell  the  old  man  and  so  much  to  hearken  to, 
that  she  had  not  time  to  ruminate  over  any- 
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thing  while  with  him.  However,  the  next 
evening;  she  had  promised  her  chaperone  to  be 
ready  to  accompany  her  to  a  concert,  her  last 
appearance  in  London,  as  she  was  to  leave 
town  so  very  shortly. 

The  concert  was  crowded,  and  Mary  and  her 
chaperone  were  soon  surrounded  and  beset  by 
hosts  of  gentlemen,  all  anxious  and  willing  to 
claim  a  kindly  word,  or  encouraging  nod  of 
recognition  from  the  beautiful  heiress  of  Bul- 
strode.  She  had  answered  many  cordial  en- 
quiries, returned  many  graceful  bows,  and 
seated  herself  amongst  some  acquaintances 
with  whom  she  was  soon  fully  engrossed  ;  but 
after  a  little  while,  she  turned  her  head 
towards  a  pillar  which  was  near  her,  and  look- 
ing up  suddenly,  beheld  an  eye  fastened  upon 
her,  but  it  was  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  who 
stood  evidently  watching  her ;  confused  by 
the  circumstance,  she  moved  her  own  eyes  in 
the  opposite  direction,  determined  to  evade 
the  searching  glances,  which  she  felt  were 
directed  upon  her  alone.  However,  ere  long, 
she  again  looked  round ;  still,  there  was  th3 
stranger,  whom  she  then  remembered  to  be 
the  same  whom  she  noticed  on  the  previous 
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days,  following  her  in  her  rides.  He  was  tall, 
noble-looking,  very  wan,  and  pale ;  he  had 
round  and  about  him  something  prepossessing, 
his  very  dejection  awakened  her  interest  and 
curiosity ;  but  she  was  not  long  permitted  to 
dwell  upon  the  matter.  A  fashionable  young 
officer,  who  had  been  courting  the  favour  of 
her  smiles,  ever  since  her  arrival  in  London, 
was  too  anxious  to  draw  her  attention  upon 
himself,  and  claim  her  opinion  of  his  new 
equipage  and  exquisite  train  of  greys,  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
which,  on  that  day,  had  been  paraded  for  her 
approval.  When  she  again  looked  towards 
the  pillar  the  incognito  was  gone  ;  relieved 
by  finding  him  gone,  Mary  listened  with  com- 
placency to  what  was  said,  and  though  she 
replied  but  little  to  all  she  heard,  she  tried  to 
smile  and  rid  herself  of  an  undefinable  appre- 
hension that  had  insensibly  crept  over  her. 

It  was  with  real  pleasure  that  Mary  found 
the  concert  had  come  to  an  end  ;  she  refused 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  two  or  three  dowagers 
to  accompany  them  home  to  supper,  and  at 
length  found  herself  driving  homeward,  with 
an  odd  jumble  of  ideas  wavering  in  her  mind. 
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The  stranger  was  in  her  thoughts,  his  eye 
still  seemed  to  sear  her  very  soul,  his  counte- 
nance seemed  dimly  remembered,  as  if  it  had 
long  since  been  known.  But  she  could  not 
satisfactorily  account  for  a  single  thought,  idea, 
or  feeling,  and  over  and  over  determined  to 
banish  the  whole  affair  from  her  mind,  but  in 
vain,  she  could  not ;  turn  which  way  she 
would,  think  of  anything  in  the  world  that  she 
could,  still  the  dark,  grave,  sad,  noble-looking 
man  was  there,  distinctly  visible  to  the  mind's 
eye. 

But  the  departure  for  Bulstrode  drove  every 
disagreeable  idea  from  her  breast.  Home,  quiet 
home,  with  all  its  charms  of  freedom  was 
before  her  ;  and  Sir  Aldrich  too,  poor  old  man, 
seemed   equally   delighted   with   the  change. 

It  was  with  mutual  pleasure  that  they  both 
beheld  the  noble  woods,  broad  lakes  and 
flowing  streams  of  Bulstrode,  as  the  winding 
of  the  mountain  road  occasionally  permitted 
them  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  house  and 
demesne  through  the  trees,  long  before  they 
could  reach  it.  The  sight  of  it  braced  the  old 
man's  nerves,  and  induced  him  to  evince  a 
buoyancy  of  spirits  unusual  to  him. 
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Mr.  Snow  had  preceded  them  by  a  day  to 
Bulstrode ;  he  was  ready  to  welcome  them 
with  obsequious  politeness  at  the  door.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  nervous  trepidation  about  him, 
which  Mary  could  not  account  for  ;  he  glanced 
uneasily  from  her  face  to  that  of  Sir  Aldrich's, 
as  if  possessed  of  some  unexpected  and  dis- 
agreeable piece  of  intelligence,  which  he  did 
not  like  to  divulge,  However,  she  did  not 
much  care,  and  hurriedly  acknowledging  his 
welcome,  she  passed  quickly  up  the  steps, 
kindly  and  affectionately  noticing  the  assem- 
bled servants,  who,  one  and  all,  wore  a  look 
of  distressed  anxiety  ;  on  she  hurried,  gaily 
entering  the  hall,  and  crossing  through  it  into 
the  library,  of  which  the  door  stood  open. 

A  gentleman  was  standing  within  the  room, 
as  she  advanced  into  it.  The  hues  of  evening 
were  in  the  apartment,  from  the  effect  of  the 
drawn  blinds,  so  that  at  first  she  could  not 
distinctly  see,  and  she  could  not  discern  who 
the  stranger  was.  She  paused  for  a  moment, 
bowed,  and  would  have  spoken,  had  he  not 
suddenly  started  forward,  and,  ere  she  could 
step  back,  had  taken  her  hand,  and  drawing 
her  towards  him,  impressed  a  kiss  upon  her 
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cheek ;  she  recognized  the  mysterious  stranger 
whom  she  had  so  often  noted  watching  her,  but 
his  words  dissolved  all  doubt,  all  mystery — he 
was  her  cousin — it  was  Harold  Bulstrode  ! 

For  a  while  she  seemed  petrified  to  stone. 
She  never  withdrew  her  deep,  dark  eyes  from 
his  face ;  she  never  uttered  one  syllable,  or 
made  one  movement.  He  spoke  again — the 
spell  was  broken  ;  she  was  recalled  to  life  and 
animation ;  she  was  just  able  to  totter  to  a 
chair,  and  sink  into  it. 

Again  all  was  chaos  ;  she  was  almost  insen- 
sible. Utterly  lost  to  all  and  everything,  her 
mind  became  in  an  instant  darkened  and 
obscured.'  The  entrance  of  Sir  Aldrich  in  a 
few  moments  was  unnoticed,  the  meeting  with 
Harold  was  unseen,  unheard.  Overwhelmed, 
stupified,  and  horror-struck,  she  remained 
rigidly  cold,  and  perfectly  quiet. 

An  hour  passed,  two  hours  crept  over  her, 
still  she  remained  immoveable.  Her  grand- 
father spoke  tenderly,  she  did  not  heed  him  ; 
he  spoke  loud,  authoritatively,  she  did  not 
mind  him.  Harold  approached;  he  touched 
her  head,  as  it  lay  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  he 
made  a  motion,  as  if  he  were  going  to  possess 
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himself  of  it ;  but  in  a  moment  she  was  herself 
— life,  feeling,  hatred  were  there  in  that  heart 
recalled  to  action.  The  hand  was  hurriedly 
withdrawn,  but  she  made  no  show  or  sign  of 
anger  or  impassioned  feeling.  She  remained 
silent,  but  her  thoughts  were  quick  and  rapid. 

The  strings  of  her  bonnet  seemed  to  suffo- 
cate her,  and  with  difficulty  her  trembling 
fingers  undid  the  knot  which  fastened  it,  per- 
mitting it  to  fall  completely  off.  Enveloped 
in  her  mantle,  she  reclined  like  a  beautiful 
statue,  pale,  nearly  inanimate,  but  most  exqui- 
sitely beautiful. 

Harold  turned  his  full,  deep  eyes  upon  her 
with  mingled  feelings  of  alarm,  admiration, 
and  uncertainty.  The  proud  flashings  of  his 
eagle  glances  softening  into  deep  interest  as 
he  intently  regarded  her. 

Above  the  chimney-piece,  and  just  over 
where  he  stood,  there  was  an  oil-painting  of 
Mary,  one  that  had  only  been  brought  down 
from  London  on  the  previous  day,  and  placed 
there ;  the  same  painting  that  had  turned 
many  heads  that  had  gazed  upon  it,  and 
established  the  reputation  of  its  original  as 
being  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  London. 
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This  painting  had  been  often  visited  by 
Harold,  during  his  incognito  in  town ;  he 
had  too  closely  watched  the  out-goings  and 
comings-in  of  Mary,  to  be  in  ignorance  of  the 
picture's  existence.  It  was  an  excellent  like- 
ness, and  had  rivetted  every  feeling  in  his 
breast.  It  recalled  the  wondrous  fascinations 
of  another  lovely  being,  when  in  years  long 
past  he  poured  forth  his  whole  soul  and 
affection  upon  her.  It  recalled  faces  lovely, 
and  dear,  and  cherished — loved  to  madness 
and  adoration — now,  alas !  mouldering  in  the 
tomb  ;  lost,  gone,  faded  from  earth  for  ever. 

When  Harold  first  beheld  Mary,  it  was  by 
accident.  He  had  returned  to  England, 
crushed,  depressed,  and  worn  out  in  mind  and 
body ;  he  had  returned  alone — ay,  alone ! 
Where  was  the  worshipped  partner  of  his 
heart — the  being  in  whose  presence  he  had 
but  lived — the  woman  that  had  loved  him, 
and  for  his  sake  was  lost  ?  Ah  !  in  a  far  and 
distant  grave,  away  from  home  and  virtue, 
lost  to  friends  and  fame,  she  rests  unknown 
and  unlamented  by  all  but  one — that  one, 
who  to  have  saved  her  life  would  freely  have 
yielded  his. 
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For  many,  many  months,  his  withered 
breast  knew  no  consolation.  From  place  to 
place  he  dragged  his  weary  limbs  and  aching 
heart,  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none.  His 
unshared  agony  was  intolerable.  His  grief 
was  terrible,  heightened,  as  it  was,  by  re- 
morse. He  was  absolutely  mad  I  He  could 
scarcely  be  lured  from  her  side,  for  days,  after 
life  had  flown.  He  was  convinced,  that  the 
anxieties  she  had  suffered,  had  been  the  means 
of  affecting  first  her  reason,  then  her  health. 

But,  like  the  Prodigal  Son,  at  last  he 
yearned  to  return  home.  He  longed,  once 
more,  to  breathe  his  native  air — to  tread  on 
British  ground — to  hear  the  tones  of  friends 
and  kindred  long  estranged.  And  he  did  re- 
turn ;  but  so  changed — so  altered — that  but 
few  could  recognise  him.  A  glimpse  of  his 
uncle  and  Mary,  as  they  passed  him  in  their 
morning  drive,  was  the  first  intelligence  of 
them.  The  sight  of  the  fine  and  venerable 
old  man — his  best,  fondest,  and  warmest 
friend — overpowered  him ;  and  he  gladly 
turned  into  a  sequestered  path,  to  give  way 
to  his  feelings.  Day  after  day  he  followed 
them,  watched  them,  gazed  at  them ;  and  had 
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no  pleasure — no  enjoyment — when  shut  out 
from  doing  so.  But  Mary !  that  strangely- 
beautiful  woman — so  exquisitely  lovely — so 
truly  graceful  in  each  action — could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  she  was  his  little  uninteresting,  un- 
cared-for cousin — the  child  he  had  despised — 
the  wife  he  had  forsaken  ?  How  could  such  a 
wonderful  transformation  ever  have  occurred  ? 
It  was  strange — '  passing  strange.' 

Without  interruption,  he  followed  her  for 
three  whole  months,  watching  her  afar  off,  for 
he  was  afraid  to  meet  her ;  his  conscience 
warned  him,  he  dared  not  do  so. 

The  extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  lost 
Edith,  was  truly  astonishing.  There  was  the 
same  perfectly  oval  face,  and  large,  lustrous 
eyes,  of  the  very  shade  ;  the  graceful,  swan- 
like neck,  and  Grecian  head ;  the  rich,  fair, 
luxuriant  hair ;  the  full,  and  perfectly-chi- 
selled bust.  All,  and  everything,  was  per- 
fectly like,  even  to  the  small  hand,  with  its 
long,  taper  fingers,  so  delicately  coloured. 

Harold  felt,  when  Mary  entered  the 
drawing-room,  that  memorable  afternoon,  as  if 
his  soul  expanded  with  joy ;  and  that,  the 
first  beam  of  gladness  that  had  cheered  him  for 
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many  a  day,  had  dawned  upon  his  heart  with 
a  hopeful  gleam.  But,  when  he  beheld  the 
deep  prostration,  which  overpowered  her  mind 
and  body — when  first  the  knowledge  of  who 
he  was  crossed  her  thoughts — when  he  noted 
how  utterly  miserable  she  at  once  became,  at 
beholding  him,  thus  unexpectedly,  so  close  to 
fier — he  felt  more  deeply  than  he  could  have 
believed  it  possible  to  do,  the  hateful  barriers, 
which  his  own  unfeeling  conduct  had  raised 
between  them. 

The  dressing-bell  sounded  through  the 
house,  sharply  and  suddenly.  Mary  started. 
She  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow,  as  if  to 
collect  her  scattered  thoughts,  and  nerve  her- 
self to  action.  With  difficulty,  she  rose,  and 
left  the  room  ;  as  she  did  so,  Harold  reached 
forward  to  open  the  door  for  her  egress.  He 
saw  she  was  ill,  and  very  much  agitated ;  as, 
for  an  instant,  she  paused,  as  if  about  to  faint. 
At  once,  with  a  gentle  entreaty,  he  was  close 
to  her,  asking  her  to  accept  the  support  of 
his  arm  up-stairs ;  but,  with  a  low  bow,  she 
silently  declined  the  offer. 

Carroll  stood  awaiting  her  young  lady,  in 
her  dressing-room,  in  a  perfect  ferment  of  agi- 
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tation  and  distress,  not  knowing  what  was 
about  to  happen.  Her  affectionate  and  anxious 
looks  were  lost  on  Mary.  The  good  woman 
saw,  however,  at  once,  how  dreadfully  agitated 
and  how  unable  to  assist  herself,  in  the 
operation  of  dressing,  she  was.  Tender  en- 
quiries, and  whispered  entreaties  to  be  com- 
forted, brought  no  response ;  she  was  unable 
to  utter  a  word  in  reply. 

Still,  it  was  very  wonderful  how  she  bore  up 
through  the  lengthened  time  that  Carroll  was 
attiring  her.  The  agitation  and  excitement 
under  which  she  so  painfully  laboured  had 
flushed  her  cheeks  into  the  richest  scarlet  dye. 
The  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  neck  and  arms 
were  conspicuously  set  off  by  the  black  velvet 
dress  which  she  wore.  Her  hair,  pushed  far 
off  the  noble,  marble  brow,  boasted  no  orna- 
ment but  its  own  wavy  luxuriance.  Oh  !  she 
was  a  being  to  behold  and  worship,  as  one  not 
of  earth,  but  a  heavenly  emanation  sent 
down  from  celestial  spheres  for  man's  adora- 
tion. 

With  a  tolerably  steady  step,  she  descended 
the  stairs  and  entered  the  drawing-room. 
Harold  was  already  there,  alone.     He  stood 
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musingly  examining  the  countless  devices  of 
of  the  many-coloured  carpet,  wrapt  in  deep 
abstraction.  As  she  walked  into  the  room  he 
advanced  towards  her;  but  she  heeded  him 
not.  Her  radiant,  queenly  beauty  struck 
upon  every  fibre  of  his  heart,  and  he  felt  the 
witchery  of  her  fascinating  presence  penetrate 
to  his  very  soul. 

She  seated  herself,  with  dignity,  in  a  huge, 
old  arm-chair,  the  usual  seat  of  Sir  Aldrich 
himself.  Harold  was  mute  ; — for  worlds  he 
could  not  venture  to  intrude  his  words  upon 
her  ear — taking  a  place  by  her  side,  he  re- 
mained silent,  though  his  fastidious  eyes 
closely  scanned  the  perfect  form,  and  faultless 
face,  so  close  to  him.  Almost,  he  could 
believe  that  it  was  Edith,  her  very  self,  as,  in 
the  fresh,  young  days  of  innocence  and  beauty, 
he  loved  and  was  beloved. 

He  looked  up,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream, 
when  his  uucle  came  in.  It  was  but  a  moment 
till  the  gong  sounded.  Mary  stood  up,  and, 
resting  her  hand  on  her  grandfather's  arm, 
proceeded  to  the  dining-hall,  where  she  seated 
herself,  as  usual,  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
A  slight,  tremulous  emotion  round  her  mouth 
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was  visible,  and  one  solitary  tear  found  its 
way  down  that  crimsoned  cheek.  Harold  saw 
it,  so  did  old  Walters ;  they  remembered  it 
again, ^in  after  times. 

The  dinner  was  long  and  tedious.  Sir 
Aldrich  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  that 
talked,  and  he  did  so  nervously  and  without 
intermission.  Mr.  Snow,  frightfully  pale, 
seemed  to  attend  to  what  the  baronet  was 
saying;  but,  in  reality,  never  removed  his 
eyes,  or  took  off  his  attention  from  the  others. 
Once  or  twice,  Mary  spoke ;  she  answered  her 
grandfather  some  questions,  but  she  hardly 
knew  what  they  were,  or  what  was  her  reply  ; 
but  her  voice  was  so  gentle,  so  hannonioiis, 
that  Harold  started  and  upset  a  glass  of  wine 
— the  tones  were  as  if  from  the  grave,  spoken 
to  his  heart  Then  it  was  unsteady  ;  so  much 
so,  that  Walters  could  have  cried  as  he  heard 
it.  There  was  no  haste,  on  her  part,  to  with- 
draw when  the  cloth  wsis  removed,  no  hurry, 
no  show  of  anxiety  to  begone ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  sat  longer  than  usuaL  At  last,  she 
rose ;  as  she  passed  Harold,  he  followed  her  to 
the  door,  and,  when  within  the  ante-rooni,  he 
said,  in  a  low,  deep  whisper,  that  penetrated  to 
her  brain — 
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"  Let  there  be  peace  between  us,  Mary  !" 

He  heard  no  answer,  and  he  saw  no 
gesture  of  assent.  He  re-entered  the  dining- 
hall  perplexed  and  uncertain.  As  long  as  Mr. 
Snow  sat  with  the  gentlemen,  but  little  was 
spoken — on  the  part  of  Harold,  nothing. 
However,  the  secretary,  seeing  himself  de  trop^ 
left  them  to  themselves,  and  retired  to  some 
remote  apartment,  to  give  vent  to  his  own 
oppressed  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Sir  Aldrich,  after  all  his  invectives  and  de- 
nunciations against  his  nephew,  was  really  too 
happy  to  see  him  returned  to  Bulstrode  once 
more,  to  permit  himself  to  breathe  a  single 
sentence  of  disapproval.  He  had  been  so 
pleased,  too,  to  see  that  Mary  did  not  seem  to 
wish  to  avoid  Harold ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
bore  his  presence  with  apparent  composure, 
that  he  felt  quite  at  ease  as  to  the  future,  and 
never  dreamt  that  any  untoward  circumstances 
could  now  militate  against  the  prosperity  of 
the  union  that  had  taken  place  between  the 
cousins.     He  spoke  with  cheerfulness. 

"  And  how  many  years  is  it,  my  dear  Harold, 
since  last  you  saw  Bulstrode  ?'' 

''•  Seven  years." 
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^*  Seven  years — is  it  so  long  ? — well,  I  dare- 
say it  is,  Mary  was  three  years  abroad — and 
four  at  home,  T  think.  Do  you  see  her 
much  changed  ?'^ 

"  Marvellously." 

*^  But  for  the  better,  is  it  not  ?  Though 
she  was  always  very  promising  as  to  looks,  I 
had  no  idea  she  would  ever  become  so  lovely  a 
woman.  You  cannot  think  how  much  she  was 
sought  after,  and  admired,  in  town." 

"  I  can  easily  believe  it,  my  dear  sir.  She 
is  very  beautiful. 

"  Aye,  so  she  is,  Harold — very,  very  beau- 
tiful. But  the  charms  she  possesses  most,  are 
those  of  the  mind.  Upon  this  earth,  there 
does  not  breathe  a  purer  and  more  exalted 
mind  than  hers.  Guileless,  truthful,  and  so 
very  affectionate." 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  uncle,  that  she  lacks  not 
charity — that  first  of  earthly  virtues." 

"  Charity,  why  so  ?" 

"  Because  '  charity  suffereth  long,  and  is 
kind,  is  not  easily  provoked ;  beareth  all 
things  ;  hopeth  all  things  ;  and  endureth  all 
things.'  Now,  Mary  has  verily  had  much  to 
suffer,  and  much  to  provoke  her,  on  my  part. 
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She  has  endured  much  and  borne  much  ;  may 
she  be  kind,  and  forgive  much." 

"  Oh  !  so  she  will ;  no  fear  of  that.  She 
may  be  a  little  stiff  and  formal,  at  first,  but 
that  will  wear  off.  In  a  very  little  time  all 
the  past  will  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  I 
know  her  so  well,  that  I  foresee  you  will  have 
no  trouble  or  annoyance  from  her.  You  must 
give  her  her  way,  just  at  first,  and  not  seem 
to  interfere  with  her  in  any  way,  and,  then  you 
will  have  everything  you  can  wish  for,  with 
the  affection  of  a  faithful  wife.  During  all 
your  absence,  her  steadiness  has  been  wonder- 
ful, with  all  the  admiration  which  has  been 
showered  upon  her,  she  never,  in  the  least 
particle,  deviated  from  the  strict  decorum  and 
propriety  of  a  married  woman.  With  all  her 
aversion  to  the  marriage  that  took  place,  she 
never  threw  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  its 
legality,  or  ventured  upon  any  line  of  conduct 
derogatory  to  her  position  as  a  wife." 

"And  do  you  think,  uncle,  that  she  allows 
the  power  that,  as  a  husband,  I  ought  to  pos- 
sess ? — do  you  think  that  she  has  no  feelings 
against  my  returning  to  claim  her  now,  as  my 
wife?" 
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"  Certainly  not.  Her  very  manner,  to-day, 
should  assure  you  of  that.  Did  she  doubt 
your  power,  she  would  have  shown  opposition 
— strong,  decided  opposition.  She  is  a  Bul- 
strode ;  and  stubborn  enough  when  she 
pleases." 

"  One  could  scarcely  surmise  that,  from  the 
expression,  so  very  gentle,  which  marks  every 
feature.  But  I  have  returned,  after  much  mi- 
♦  sery  and  suffering,  an  altered  man.  I  ask 
only  for  forgetfulness  of  all  that  is  past.  I 
crave  the  full,  complete,  and  entire  forgiveness 
of  Mary,  for  any,  and  every  action  of  my 
life,  that  has  caused  her  a  sigh.  Do  not  think, 
uncle,  that  I  have  only  now  seen  her  for  the 
first  time  since  I  left  her  a  child,  seven  years 
ago.  No,  for  more  than  three  months  I  have 
constantly  seen  her,  watched  her,  and  been 
near  to  her.  I  have  heard  her  voice,  and  felt 
the  power  of  her  smile  ;  I  have  listened  to  the 
praises  she  has  merited,  and  the  admiration 
she  has  won.  For  these  three  months  a  power 
has  enthralled  me,  which  I  never  thought 
could  again  possess  me.  Love — deep,  devo- 
ted— such,  as  I  fancied,  no  woman  could  ever 
warm  my  soul  to  feel — aye,  deep,  deep  affec- 
tion." 
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*^  And  very  right,  too,  that  it  should  be  so ; 
but,  ray  dear  nephew,  under  the  peculiarly 
mysterious  circumstances  with  which  your 
absence  has  been  wrapped  up  ;  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  me  unkind  in  saying,  that,  I  hope, 
no  barrier  now  exists,  to  prevent  your  render- 
ing to  Mary  the  entire  affection  due  to  her. 
She  is,  I  think,  unaware  of  the  painful  details 
connected  with  your  unfortunate  liaison,  and 
no  action  of  yours,  henceforth,  should  ever  * 
give  her  the  knowledge  of  what  has  passed ; 
you  know  it  was  a  sad  business,  and,  though  I 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  it  by  you,  the  papers 
gave  me  the  intelligence." 

A  deep  shade  crossed  Harold  Bulstrode's 
brow,  he  sighed,  but  answered. — '^  I  suppose 
so." 

"  Oh,  yes,  all  and  everything  was  very 
public — you  must  have  formed  a  deep  attach- 
ment, indeed,  when  you  could  risk  so  much." 

"  Attachment !  aye,  deep  indeed,  but  the 
risk  was  not  mine,  the  risk  and  danger  were 
another's." 

"  But  that  is  all  over,  is  it  not  ?  The 
attachment  exists  no  more,  I  trust.  Have 
you  not  separated  completely  from  the  unfor- 
tunate Lady  Marley  ?" 
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"Yes/' 

"And  where  is  she  now,  Harold T^ 
^^In  the  grave  ;^'  and  as  he  spoke,  the 
blood  receded  from  his  heart,  and  he  gasped 
for  breath,  but,  he  continued  after  a  moments 
pause,  "  yes,  uncle,  in  the  grave,  the  victim 
of  her  love  to  me.  The  fond  affection  of  a 
doating  heart,  the  worshipping  homage  of 
intense  love,  could  not  heal  the  wounds  inflict- 
ed on  a  tender  conscience  and  a  proud  soul,  by 
the  hypocritical  censures  of  an  inhuman  world, 
and  a  persecuting  tyrant.  Health  of  mind  and 
body  gave  way — I  gave  her  all  the  care  and 
tending  of  unbounded  and  untiring  devotion — 
I  nursed  and  soothed  and  comforted,  with  all 
the  fervour  of  my  existence — I  watched  and 
hoped  and  trusted,  but  in  vain.  Two  years 
have  passed,  have  dragged  along,  since,  in  a 
Canadian  grave,  I  laid  the  form  of  her,  whose 
love  I  so  fully  owned  and  gloried  in;  and 
whose  life  was  sacrificed  for  me,  and  to  me." 
The  deep  emotion  with  which  Harold  spoke, 
touched  the  feelings  of  the  old  man,  for  he  too, 
was  silent ;  at  last  he  said  in  a  kindly  tone. 
"  Was  she  not  of  our  own  family  ?!' 
"  Yes,  her  mother  was  a   Bulstrode,   and 
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your  grand-neice,  but  she  married  badly, 
beneath  her  position,  and  so  she  was  unknown 
amongst  us ;  she  left  but  one  child,  the  being 
of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.  A  hard 
step -mother  and  a  silly  father,  compelled  her 
to  unite  her  fate  with  hollow  pomp  and  value- 
less wealth  ;  they  united  her  to  a  stupid  soul- 
less fool,  who  was  proud  to  gain  the  hand  of 
one,  whose  heart  belonged  to  another.  Oh ! 
she  was  of  unearthly  mould  and  angelic 
beauty,  with  her  all  was  perfection.  Her 
rare  loveliness  is  wonderfully  transmitted  to 
Mary ;  there  are  all  the  same  striking  points 
in  form  and  feature,  the  same  grace  and 
captivating  elegance  of  manners,  the  same 
harmonious  voice  ;  the  likeness  truly  is  mirac- 
ulous. It  first  shone  upon  me  as  a  gleam  of 
consolation,  and,  ever  since,  I  have  nursed  the 
feelings  aroused  by  it,  into  sentiments  akin  to 
those  which  made  existence  upon  earth,  to  me, 
too  blessed  for  continuance." 

*^  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  Lady  Marley 
was  so  very  lovely  ;  her  grandmother,  my 
unfortunate  half-sister,  ran  away  with  my 
tutor,  just  after  my  sister  Penelope's  birth. 
Of  course  we  cast  her  off,  poor  unfortunate 
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creature,  and  never  heard  of  her  after.  I 
believe  her  husband  died  in  great  poverty, 
and  left  a  son,  who  went  into  the  church ;  he 
must  be  the  father  of  this  lovely  woman, 
whose  only  inheritance  from  our  line,  was  her 
beauty." 

"  Just  so — I  was  quartered,  on  first  entering 
the  army,  in  the  same  village  where  this 
clergyman  lived.  He  had  this  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, but  her  mother  died  when  she  was  an 
infant ;  he  married,  secondly,  an  illiterate, 
selfish  woman,  who  was  very  jealous  of  the 
love  shown  to  the  poor,  motherless  girl  by  her 
father.  She  was  partly  educated  in  France, 
the  better  to  get  her  out  of  the  way,  but  when 
she  returned,  so  transcendantly  lovely,  the 
rancour  and  envy  of  her  step-mother  knew  no 
bounds.  It  was  shortly  after  her  return  home 
I  saw  her,  in  the  very  first  bloom  of  youth.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
idea  of  the  absorbing  love,  with  which  I  re- 
garded her.  My  affection  was  returned  ;  but 
my  pride  prevented  my  binding  myself  to  her 
by  any  positive  engagement.  Indeed,  the 
jealousy  with  which  I  regarded  the  admiration 
she  received,  fi'om  all  who  saw  her,  and,  espe- 

VOL.  ft.  F 
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before  dinner.  And,  besides,  it  had  always 
been  hers  and  Mrs.  Penelope's,  when  the  aunt 
and  niece  shared  the  same  apartment,  in  olden 
times. 

He  watched  that  light,  till  the  moon  waned 
and  paled  before  the  coming  day.  Thought 
and  memory  were  busy  in  his  breast ;  rest  was 
unattainable.  And  did  Mary  sleep  ? — was 
she — cold  and  indifferent  as  she  was — able  to 
invoke  the  ^  sweet  restorer,'  and,  in  balmy 
sleep,  lose  the  remembrance  of  him,  whom  she 
hated,  and  now,  perchance,  despised  !  Asleep, 
of  course,  she  was.  No  harassing  care,  nor 
gnawing  sin,  weighed  heavily  on  her  pure 
bosom — no  bitter  cause  for  self-accusation — no 
loss  of  self-esteem,  or  self-respect — left  her  lids 
sullied  with  a  tear.  With  her,  and  for  her,  all 
must  be  peace. 

And  then,  memory  flew  back  to  other  days, 
when  the  lost  Edith  was  pure,  and  good,  and 
true — when  she,  too,  was  a  creature  full  of 
grace  and  virtue,  to  which  all  who  knew  her 
did  homage — when  she  was  just  such  another 
accomplished  and  bewitching  being,  as  was 
Mary  now.  Ah  !  bitter  memory  —  bitter 
thought — what  was  she  now  ! — what  an  end- 
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ing  had  been  hers ! — lost,  miserable,  sunk  m 
the  world's  esteem,  but  never  estranged  from 
the  memories  of  his  heart. 

So,  through  the  long  night  watches,  he 
courted  the  soft  night  breezes,  that  fanned  his 
fevered  brow,  baring  his  head  to  their  influ- 
ence, hoping  thereby  to  cool  the  brain,  that 
burned  with  so  many  conflicting  and  powerful 
emotions.  When  he  sought  his  bed,  it  was 
early  morning.  At  length,  he  sunk  into  a 
long,  deep,  heavy  sleep,  which  lasted  long  be- 
yond his  usual  hour  of  rising.  But  he  was 
unrefreshed;  painful  dreams  haunted  him, 
during  his  slumber ;  he  fell  from  lofty  cliffs 
down  fearful  precipices ;  he  swam  through  tre- 
mendous seas,  struggling  for  life,  dear  life, 
and  helplessly  combating  against  tide  and 
stream ;  he  fled  before  devouring  fiends,  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  closely  pursued  by 
the  elfish  screams  which  they  poured  forth,  in 
close  proximity  to  his  ear;  awakening,  as  some 
demon,  more  resolute  and  vigorous  than  the 
others,  plunged  his  gnashing  tusks  into  the 
trembling  frame  he  worried. 

On  descending   to   the  breakfast-room,  he 
found  Sir  Aldrich  and  Mr.   Snow,  only.     He 
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before  diuner.  And,  besides,  it  bad  always 
been  bers  and  Mrs.  Penelope's,  when  tbe  aunt 
and  niece  shared  the  same  apartment,  in  olden 
times. 

He  watched  that  light,  till  the  moon  waned 
and  paled  before  the  coming  day.  Thought 
and  memory  were  busy  in  his  breast ;  rest  was 
unattainable.  And  did  Mary  sleep  ? — was 
she — cold  and  indifferent  as  she  was — able  to 
invoke  the  ^  sweet  restorer,'  and,  in  balmy 
sleep,  lose  the  remembrance  of  him,  whom  she 
hated,  and  now,  perchance,  despised  !  Asleep, 
of  course,  she  was.  No  harassing  care,  nor 
gnawing  sin,  weighed  heavily  on  her  pure 
bosom — no  bitter  cause  for  self-accusation — no 
loss  of  self-esteem,  or  self-respect — left  her  lids 
sullied  with  a  tear.  With  her,  and  for  her,  all 
must  be  peace. 

And  then,  memory  flew  back  to  other  days, 
when  the  lost  Edith  was  pure,  and  good,  and 
true — when  she,  too,  was  a  creature  full  of 
grace  and  virtue,  to  which  all  who  knew  her 
did  homage — when  she  was  just  such  another 
accomplished  and  bewitching  being,  as  was 
Mary  now.  Ah  !  bitter  memory  —  bitter 
thought — what  was  she  now  ! — what  an  end- 
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ing  had  been  hers ! — lost,  miserable,  sunk  in 
the  world's  esteem,  but  never  estranged  from 
the  memories  of  his  heart. 

So,  through  the  long  night  watches,  he 
courted  the  soft  night  breezes,  that  fanned  his 
fevered  brow,  baring  his  head  to  their  influ- 
ence, hoping  thereby  tio  cool  the  brain,  that 
burned  \nih  so  many  conflicting  and  powerful 
emotions.  When  he  sought  his  bed,  it  was 
early  morning.  At  length,  he  sunk  into  a 
long,  deep,  heavy  sleep,  which  lasted  long  be- 
yond his  usual  hour  of  rising.  But  he  was 
unrefreshed ;  painful  dreams  haunted  him, 
during  his  slumber ;  he  fell  from  lofty  cliffs 
down  fearful  precipices ;  he  swam  through  tre- 
mendous seas,  struggling  for  life,  dear  life, 
and  helplessly  combating  against  tide  and 
stream  ;  he  fled  before  devouring  fiends,  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  closely  pursued  by 
the  elfish  screams  which  they  poured  forth,  in 
close  proximity  to  his  ear:  awakening,  as  some 
demon,  more  resolute  and  vigorous  than  the 
others,  plunsred  his  fmashins:  tusks  into  the 
trembling  frame  he  womed. 

On  descending  to  the  breakfast-room,  he 
found  Sir  Aldrich  and  Mr.   Snow,  only.     He 
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could  not  bring  himself  to  mention  Mary,  or 
ask  how  she  was.  After  some  time,  however, 
Sir  Aldrich  went  himself  to  summon  her.  He 
had  received  some  letters,  by  that  morning's 
post,  on  which  he  wanted  to  consult  her.  It 
was  unusual  her  being  so  late  and  detaining 
breakfast. 

He  met  Carroll  at  her  door,  and  asked  how 
his  grand-daughter's  headache  was.  She  replied 
that  the  young  lady  had  not  opened  her  door, 
nor  answered  the  summons  to  rise.  Sir  Aldrich, 
fearing  his  darling  might  be  suffering  acutely, 
called  her  name  gently,  himself ;  at  first  lowly, 
then  by  degrees  louder  and  louder.  At  last, 
he  became  greatly  alarmed — and  summoning 
up  Walters  had  the  door  forced  open.  The 
room  was  empty — the  bed  had  been  unslept  in 
— Mary  had  flown,  alone,  unprotected.  She 
was  gone  ! — lost  to  home,  to  kindred,  and  to 
friends. 

A  violent  attack  of  gout  immediately  attack- 
ed the  miserable  Sir  Aldrich ;  for  days  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  The  violent  emotions  of  his 
mind  had  been  too  severe  for  him  ;  his  failing 
frame  was  completely  prostrated,  and  fears 
were  entertained  by  his  medical  attendants  for 
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his  life.  Prostrated  by  sickness  and  suffering, 
he  was  completely  unable  to  organize  any  plan 
for  the  detection  of  the  fugitive,  and  lay  upon 
his  bed,  a  prey  to  the  most  terrible  anxieties 
and  uncertainties. 

llurold,  however,  at  once  was  on  the  alert. 
He  was  instantly  engaged  in  the  anxious  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitive.  Ilis  whole  mind,  and 
body,  and  being,  were  absorbed  in  the  momen- 
tous matter.  In  all  directions,  and  towards 
every  (juarter,  pursuers  were  dispatched — en- 
quiries and  investigations  were  without  any 
favourable  result.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  fugitive  could  be  discerned.  How  she  had 
escaped  from  the  house  seemed  to  be  almost 
miraculous.  Carroll,  evidently,  was  wholly  ig- 
norant of  every  thing  connected  with  her  dear 
young  lady's  tliglit.  The  poor  woman  was  in 
agonies  of  sorrow  and  distress.  She  solemnly 
declared,  nay,  swore,  that  not  the  most  distant 
suspicion  of  Mrs.  Bulstrode's  intentions  had 
ever  struck  upon  her.  When  dressing  her  for 
dinner,  on  the  previous  day,  she  had  been  un- 
able to  obtain  any  reply  to  any  of  the  quest- 
ions she  asked,  nor  would  her  mistress  enter 
into  any  conversation,  as  she  usually  did,  with 
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her  faithful  nurse.  Carroll  could  form  no  idea 
nor  make  any  guess,  where  the  fugitive  could 
have  flown.  She  was  perfectly  bewildered, 
and,  evidently,  innocent  of  all  participation  in 
the  event. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

"  Shadows  are  trailing, 
Hearts  are  bewailing, 
And  tolling  witMn 
Like  a  ftineral  bell." 


Sir  Aldrich  was  very  miserable;  poor  old 
man,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  he  recalled 
all  and  everything  that  his  precious  Mary  had 
said  to  him,  and  he  could  not  form  any  opinion 
from  her  expressions,  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  her  flight.  He  remembered  one 
conversation  he  had  had  with  her,  shortly 
after  her  return  from  Italy.  It  was  imme- 
diately after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  that 
Sir  Aldrich  had  had.  Mary  had  been  her  grand- 
father's  amanuensis   and   secretary,    had    re 
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ceived  and  answered  all  his  letters ;  one  large 
package  from  India,  directed  in  her  cousin's 
writing,  had  arrived,  and  had  been  directed  to 
herself.  She  placed  it  unopened,  near  to  Sir 
Aldrich,  who  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it, 
with  a  shade  of  embarrassment  on  his  counten- 
ance as  he  did  so.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
her  return  from  Italy,  that  any  allusion  to,  or 
of  Harold  had  taken  place  in  her  presence  ; 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  breaking  the  ice  of  reserve,  so  long 
established  on  the  subject,  and  he  said — 

"  You  have  not  read  this  letter  I  think, 
Mary.'' 

''  No,  grandpapa,  I  have  not." 

"  Well,  pray  do  so,  at  once,  dearest ;  it 
comes  from  Harold,  I  am  quite  sure." 

"  If  so,  grandpapa,  I  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  his  letters  have  no  interest  for  me, 
and  never  can." 

"  Yery  strange,  Mary,  if  they  possess  no 
interest  for  his  wife.'* 

'^  If  I  was  his  wife,  sir,  perhaps,  they 
might,  but,  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  such, 
and  never  shall." 

Fury  sparkled  in  Sir   Aldrich's    eyes,  his 
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frame  shook  with  rage  ;  passion  nearly  choked 
his  voice,  as  he  said, 

^^  Xot  his  wife !  how  dare  you  presume  to 
say  such  a  thing  to  me  ?  How  dare  you  utter 
such  a  falsehood — ^rebellious,  wicked  girl  as 
you  are.  I  teU  you  'tis  a  lie,  you  know  it  to 
be  such  ;  you  know  you  are  his  wife — his 
lawful,  wedded  wife  ;  God  has  joined  you  both 
together,  and  the  will  of  a  creature  cannot  put 
you  asunder.  Bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his 
flesh  ;  till  death  separates  you,  you  are  bound 
to  each  other." 

The  old  man  paused  for  want  of  breath  to 
proceed ;  his  illness  had  much  weakened  him, 
and  passion  added  to  his  infirm  state  ;  so  that 
he  had  to  rest  a  few  moments,  after  the  first 
outbreak.  As  he  did  so,  he  tore  open  the 
envelope  which  enclosed  the  letter,  and  exclaim- 
ed, holding  it  towards  her, — 

"  See  here,  madam ;  in  his  own  hand,  he 
addresses  you  by  your  lawful  designation.  In 
my  blind  afiection  for  you,  I  thought  years, 
and  increasing  sense,  would  bring  you  to  a 
suitable  mind  respecting  your  future  position, 
and,  therefore,  I  forebore  to  mention  your 
husband    before   you — I   abstained   from   all 
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mention  of  him,  and  from  all  allusion  to  him. 
Post  after  post,  he  has  written  of  you,  about 
you,  and  to  you,  and  I,  egregious  fool  as  I 
was,  shrunk  from  delivering  his  letters,  lest 
I  should  increase  your  nonsensical  nervousness. 
Now,  you  must  learn  to  read  his  letters,  and  to 
be  obedient  to  his  wishes.  There  shall  be  no 
more  tampering  with  his  rights  and  privileges. 
I  give  you  to  him,  yield  up  all  claim  to  you, 
I  restore  you  to  his  authority,  his  only,  and 
for  ever." 

"  Grandpapa,  my  love  and  reverence  for 
you  must  prevent  my  expressing  my  surprise 
at  the  manner  in  which  you  speak.  Nothing, 
I  trust,  shall  induce  me  to  utter  a  disrespect- 
ful or  unbecoming  rejoinder.  God  forbid  I 
ever  could  forget  any  of  the  loved  duty  I  owe 
you,  my  dear  and  only  parent ;  but  you  must 
have  patience,  and  hearken  to  what  I  say.  I 
must  candidly  declare  now  my  sentiments 
towards  my  cousin  Harold.  They  are  those 
of  the  deepest  abhorrence  and  profound  dis- 
like. I  can  never  like  him — never  love  him. 
I  can  never  feel  or  believe  that  I  am  his  wife. 
I  know  well  that  the  feelings  which  I  have  felt 
for  him   all   my  life,  never   can  change.     I 
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solemnly  declare  to  you,  that  sooner  than  re- 
cognize Harold  as  my  husband,  I  would  give 
up  home,  friends,  name,  and  even  you  your- 
self, dear  grandpapa.  I  would  rush  away 
into  some  unknown  corner  of  the  earth,  bury 
myself  in  dungeons,  where  the  light  of  day  or 
the  breath  of  heaven  never  entered,  and  earn 
my  daily  food  in  misery  and  poverty,  sooner 
than  remain  under  the  same  roof  with  him, 
even  for  one  day." 

"  Peace,  Mary,  peace.  Silence,  I  command 
you.  If  you  say  more,  you  will  tempt  me  to 
forget  you  are  a  woman,  and  my  grandchild. 
Speak  not  another  syllable  to  tempt  my  rage 
further ;  repeat  not  those  atrocious  words, 
lest  I  may  fling  you  out  of  my  sight  homeless  »• 
and  disgraced.  Beware,  girl  I  I  have  been 
fooled  once,  once  too  much,  already,  by  you." 

"  Oh,  grandpapa !  cease,  in  pity  for  your 
own  sake.  Do  you  not  remember  how  strict 
are  our  injunctions  to  guard  you  against  all 
excitement  ?  In  your  present  state,  it  is  very 
dangerous,  indeed." 

"  Dangerous,  yes,  I  know  the  danger  of 
excitement,  but  it  is  aU  your  doing ;  the 
injury  I  suffer  will  be  caused  by  you.      You 
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have  neither  affection  nor  love  for  me,  no 
dutiful  or  grateful  sentiments.  In  return  for 
all  my  love  and  devotion  to  you  since  your 
birth,  you  seek  every  opportunity  to  vex  and 
annoy  me;  you  oppose  every  inclination  or 
desire  of  my  heart.  Yes,  Mary,  your  conduct 
will  kill  me.'' 

*^  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  sir !  You  know  it  is 
not  so  ;  you  know  I  would  lay  down  my  life 
for  you  !  From  my  earliest  childhood  to  this 
moment,  I  have  been  loving,  dutiful,  and  grate- 
ful. I  have  never,  willingly,  opposed  your 
will." 

^^  'Tis  false  ;  you  have  ever  been  rebellious 
and  unthankful.  I  have  never  sought  to  do 
anything  that  you  have  not  opposed  me.  I 
have  never  asked  you  to  gratify  my  wishes 
in  any  way,  even  for  your  own  advantage, 
that  there  has  not  been  a  scene  called  up, 
replete  with  passionate  and  wearying  ingra- 
titude." 

"  All  is  caused  by  one  painful  subject  alone, 
my  dear  grandpapa.  That  subject  involves 
my  very  existence.  You  have  never  asked 
me  to  prove  my  affection  and  gratitude  in  any 
way  in  which  I  could  refuse  you.     You  are 
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all  kindness,  and  goodness,  and  affectionate 
tenderness  in  everything  else,  and  I  never  had 
any  need  or  cause  to  evince  any  opposition  to 
your  wishes.  But  as  to  what  refers  to  my 
cousin  Harold,  that  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
importance,  for  me  to  permit  false  notions  of 
misplaced  obedience  to  operate  against  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  my  whole  life,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  in  the  next.  From  my 
first  remembrances,  my  feelings  towards 
Harold  have  been  those  of  dislike.  Shameful, 
unjust  means  were  taken  to  force  me,  a  help- 
less child,  into  a  union  with  him.  These 
means  were  not  binding  in  the  sight  of  God  or 
man.  I  shall  never  permit  anyone  to  claim 
me  as  a  wife,  whom  I  do  not  love,  honour, 
and  respect." 

"  Quit  my  presence,  Mary ;  your  boldness 
is  unbearable.  I  feel  I  cannot  put  up  with 
such  unwarrantable  presumption.  Beware, 
girl !  lest  I  curse  you." 

''  I  trust,  sir,  you  will  not,  for  your  own 
sake,  do  so.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  your- 
self I  am  but  a  poor  helpless  orphan  ;  you 
cannot  forget,  however,  that  I  am  your  poor 
son's  child.     You  need  not  turn  me  out,  for, 
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believe  me,  I  shall  gladly  go  away  at  your 
slightest  wish,  never  to  return." 

"  Go  away  !  and  where,  I  pray  ?" 

"The  world  is  very  wide,  grandpapa,  and 
there  is  room  enough  for  us  both,  be  we  ever 
so  far  apart.^' 

"  Oh  !  I  suppose  you  meditate  to  run  away 
as  far  as  the  vicarage;  or,  perhaps,  turn  re- 
ligious, and  vow  yourself  into  some  foreign 
nunnery." 

"  No,  sir !  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
When  you  lose  me  you  will  not  easily  find  me ; 
once  gone  it  will  be  far  away,  in  utter  secresy, 
and  for  ever." 

'^I  daresay  your  husband  will  soon  settle 
that  pomt,  madam.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
for  him  to  come  and  claim  his  own  property. 
I    have    had    wrong    enough,    already,    with 

you." 

"  I  regret  deeply  and  from  my  heart,  grand- 
papa, the  wrong  and  trouble  I  have  occa- 
sioned. Whenever  I  leave  you,  the  struggle 
will  be  hard  and  bitter  ;  but  it  must  be.  As 
soon  as  Harold's  foot  rests  on  British  ground, 
England  ceases  to  be  my  home  ;  I  then  have 
no  country,  no  kindred,  no  name,  no  friends. 
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My  only  hope  will  be  that  you,  dear  and 
honoured  su-,  may  find  in  him  all  you  expect 
and  wish  for ;  my  only  wealth  will  be  con- 
tentment of  mind  and  freedom.  I  shall  go 
far  away,  all  alone  ;  no  living  creature  shall 
have  power  to  declare  my  whereabouts,  nor 
guess  where  I  shall  hide  myself." 

'^Yery  fine,  indeed,  and  very  romantic; 
but,  may  I  venture  to  ask  you,  from  whence 
came  this  sage  advice?" 

^'  You  may,  grandpapa ;  and  I  shall  truly 
and  faithfully  reply,  '  alone  from  the  prompt- 
ings af  my  own  heart!'  By  earnest  prayer, 
I  have  made  my  supplications  known  unto 
God ;  and  He,  in  His  wise  teachings,  has 
given  me  a  hopeful  spirit  to  believe,  that,  as 
'  not  one  sparrow  falleth  unknown  or  un- 
numbered to  the  ground,  by  Him,^  so  He 
will  not  leave  me,  nor  forsake  me." 

"  The  methodistical  training  of  your  child- 
hood has  not  been  forgotten ;  it .  is  now 
bringing  forth  its  fruits.  My  deluded,  un- 
happy sister  planned  all  these  romantic 
schemes,  I  doubt  not,  which  you,  with  a 
Quixotic  spirit,  intend  to  put  into  exe- 
cution." 

VOL.  II.  G 
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^^No,  sir!  my  dear  aunt  never  breathed  a 
word  to  me  of  such  advice.  She  seldom 
touched  upon  the  subject  of  my  misfortunes ; 
and  I  should,  indeed,  be  ungrateful  did  I  ever 
pain  her  affectionate  heart  by  revealing  plans 
and  projects  which  would  have  made  her  very 
miserable.  You  may  believe  me,  grand- 
papa, when  I  solemnly  asseverate  that 
my  plans,  hopes,  and  troubles,  are  solely  my 
own." 

Sir  Aldrich  said  nothing  in  reply.  For 
some  days,  the  conversation  was  painfully  re- 
membered by  him ;  but,  after  some  time,  was 
forgotten,  never  again  to  be  seriously  thought 
upon,  till  the  flight  of  Mary  recalled  all  and 
everything  she  had  said,  to  his  mind. 

On  his  bed  of  sickness,  the  old  baronet  re- 
mained long  and  hopelessly.  Every  possible 
plan  for  the  detection  of  the  fugitive  was 
organized  ;  but  there  was  no  clue  whereby 
the  inhabitants  of  Bulstrode  could  direct  their 
steps.  Mary  had  not  taken  any  clothes  or 
jewels  with  her,  excepting  her  watch,  which 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  two  or  three 
valued  rings,  which  she  usually  wore.  A 
bonnet  of  coarse  straw,  which  she  usually  wore 
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in  the  gardeii,with  a  common  plaid  shawl,  were  all 
that  could  be  missed  from  her  wardrobe.  The 
velvet  dress  she  had  worn  at  dinner  on  the  day  of 
her  flight  was  found  in  her  dressing-room,  and 
a  black  cashmere  gown  was  taken  in  its  place. 
The  utmost  excitement  prevailed  through- 
out all  classes  of  society,  at  the  strange  dis- 
appearance of  the  being  so  much  admired  and 
so  much  esteemed.  The  papers  were  full  of 
the  mysterious  escape.  Rewards  of  amazing 
sums  were  offered  for  any  intelligence  of  or 
about  her.  Persons  were  actively  engaged  to 
watch  and  spy  in  every  possible  place  where 
it  was  thought  she  could  be  harboured.  The 
suspicions  of  Sir  Aldrich  were  at  once  directed 
most  strongly  to  the  Mortimers  and 
Bouveries.  Harold,  himself,  went  off  to 
Genoa,  placing  round  the  dwellings  of  Madame 
Luigi,  and  Mr.  Bouverie,  trained  and  pro- 
fessional detectives ;  then,  hastening  to  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  found  Madame  de  Bohn,  and 
overwhelmed  her  with  the  tidings  of  Mary's 
flight,  and  putting  the  good  lady  through  the 
most  strict  scrutiny  ;  from  thence  hunting 
back  to  England,  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over 
the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  the  Mortimers. 

G  2 
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The  positive  assertion  of  the  young  clergy- 
man and  his  wife,  of  their  ignorance  of 
all  about  Mary,  being  totally  discredited  by 
Sir  Aldrich. 

How  wonderfully  strange  and  inconsistent 
are  the  workings  of  man's  mind  !  How  in- 
consistent did  those  of  Harold  now  appear ! 
The  proud,  haughty  man  who  had  so  selfishly 
treated,  and  unkindly  neglected  for  years  the 
gentle  child,  her  youth,  her  girlhood,  her 
womanhood,  now  was  suddenly  warmed  into 
a  deeply  anxious  lover — a  craving,  longing 
being,  possessed  with  an  intense  desire  to  win 
her  affection,  and  claim  her  love.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  in  Mary  he  would  still  possess  his 
Edith ;  the  love  he  felt  for  both  was  a  strange, 
wild  feeling  identified  with,  and  in,  each,  totally 
inseparable  and  undividable.  He  could  not 
believe  that  Mary  would,  or  could,  really  feel 
for  him  the  dislike  and  repugnance  which  her 
flying  from  him  betokened.  She  had  been, 
from  infancy,  gentle,  yielding,  and  forgiving ; 
surely,  her  nature  was  not  now  so  changed, 
that  she  could  continue  to  harrow  up  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  she  left,  and  from 
whom  she  had  so  strangely  fled.     Her  poor 
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old  grandfather,  whose  life  was  perilled  by  his 
affliction  for  her  loss,  surely,  that  (if  alone) 
would  win  her  back.  And  so  Harold  thought, 
and  hoped,  and  reasoned — passing  over,  with 
strange  forgetfulness,  his  own  tyranny,  pride, 
and  selfishness  towards  her — his  disregard  of 
her,  and  his  neglect — his  own  career  of  folly, 
sin,  and  crime. 

Then,  in  hours  of  despondency,  he  would 
recal  the  one  to  whom  he  had  so  long  and 
truly  been  devoted,  that  07ie  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  freshest  and  warmest  sentiments  of 
his  soul — the  fair,  fond,  frail  Edith,  now  an 
inhabitant  of  the  cold,  relentless  grave.  But 
he,  at  least,  had  given  to  that  idolized  being 
no  cause  for  suffering.  No,  in  truth  be  it 
spoken,  unchanged  he  ever  was  to  her.  Like 
a  thunder-clap  the  great  misfortune  of  her  loss 
fell  upon  him.  No  care,  no  devotion,  was 
forgotten.  The  highest  medical  assistance, 
the  most  lavish  generosity,  the  most  absorbing 
affection,  and  untiring  care,  were  hers.  Alas ! 
all  and  each  were  unavailing.  Death  tore 
her  from  his  arms,  and  left  him  solitary,  hope- 
less, and  forlorn — a  prey  to  feelings  hitherto 
unknown  to  his  imperious  nature. 
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When  Mary  left  the  dining-hall,  on  the  day 
of  Harold^s  arrival,  she  immediately  retired  to 
her  own  room.  Carroll,  who  was  there,  re- 
marked that  her  young  lady  looked  very  pale. 
All  the  flush  of  agitation  and  excitement  had 
passed  away,  and  left  her  nervously  ill  and 
pallid.  She  told  her  faithful  nurse,  that  she 
was  not  well  enough  to  appear  at  tea,  and 
desired  her  to  give  a  message  to  that  effect  to 
her  grandfather.  She  told  Carroll  to  leave 
her,  and  not  to  disturb  her  again  until  morn- 
ing, as  her  head  ached  violently. 

On  the  departure  of  the  good  woman,  Mary 
sat  down  to  ruminate  over  the  emergency  of 
the  case.  Her  situation  was  dreadful,  she  had 
no  time  to  devote  to  thought  or  to  arrange- 
ment, every  moment  was  precious.  Fly  she 
must,  at  once,  that  very  night.  No  suspicion 
of  her  intention  was  entertained,  as  yet  she 
was  free.  Hastily  casting  off  her  dinner 
costume,  she  put  on  a  plain  morning  dress, 
her  garden  bonnet,  and  shawl,  and  reseated 
herself,  to  wait  till  the  retirement  of  the  ser- 
vants for  the  night  would  enable  her  to  leave 
the  house  unseen. 

All  the  horrors  of  her  desolate  situation  now 
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rushed  upon  her  mind  ;  she  was  leaving  the 
only  protection  she  had  in  the  world.  She 
was  compelled  to  do  so,  but  that  could  not 
alleviate  her  feelings  at  the  dreadful  circum- 
stance. She  was  without  the  means  of  en- 
suring herself  even  a  temporary  shelter.  She 
had  returned  that  day  from  London,  having 
spent  every  farthing  which  had  been  given  to 
her  during  her  visit  to  the  metropolis.  Sir 
Aldrich,  with  his  usual  generosity,  had  been 
most  lavish  in  his  gifts  and  allowances,  but  she 
had  not  retained  any  money,  she  had  commis- 
sioned Carroll  to  disburse  all  her  debts,  and 
nothing  had  remained  after  that  was  done. 
Poor  Mary !  she  groaned  in  anguish  of  soul 
unutterable,  the  cold  dews  of  agitation  burst 
from  every  pore,  her  eyes  poured  forth  tor- 
rents of  tears  not  to  be  suppressed.  She 
wrung  her  hands — Alas  !  the  only  person  to 
whom  she  could  venture  now,  in  secrecy  and 
safety,  was  at  such  a  distance^from  Bulstrode 
that  she  feared  she  never  could  defray  the  ex- 
penses her  journey  must  entail,  ere  she  reached 
the  harbour  of  refuge  for  which  her  soul  so  in^ 
tensly  panted. 

By  degrees,  the  night  advanced,   and  the 
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quietness  so  longed  for  reigned  throughout  the 
house.  Then,  it  was,  that  her  fears  seemed  to 
return  with  double  weight  upon  her,  and  the 
plans  with  which  hope  had  before  quieted  her, 
from  their  seeming  plausibility,  now,  in  this 
anxious  hour  of  mature  reflection,  failed  to  afford 
consolation  from  their  vagueness  and  uncertain- 
ty. Nothing,  but  her  strong  reliance  upon 
Heaven,  prevented  her,  in  this  moment  of  deso- 
lation, from  sinking  into  utter  despair.  And 
she  exclaimed  to  herself  "  were  all  to  feel  what 
I  do  now,  for  the  want  of  relative  protection 
and  affection,  the  social  ties  of  life  would  not  be 
disregarded  as  they  are."  Alas !  such  is  the 
preverseness  of  human  nature,  that  blessings 
possessed  are  not  valued.  Oh  !  did  those  who 
are  impatient  of  a  loving  mother's  control,  or 
a  tender  father's  entreaty,  know  what  it  is  to 
be  deprived  of  parents,  friends,  and  affection- 
ate guardians,  with  what  submission  would  they 
afterwards  bend  to  those  influences,  and  hail 
the  powers  of  that  kindred  chain,  that  binds 
them  to  the  will  of  those  they  should  honour 
and  obey. 

Her  heart  was  heavy  as  she  descended  the 
back  stairs,  and  crept  into  the  library.  A  flood 
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of  moonlight  streamed  into  an  open  window. 
She  passed  through  it,  without  giving  a 
thought  to  the  strangeness  of  finding  the  shut- 
ters opened,  and  the  sash  thrown  up.  On  she 
went,  her  heart  beating  audibly  ;  she  reached 
the  stone  steps  at  one  end  of  the  terrace  which 
descended  to  the  lower  ground,  as  she  did  so 
she  turned  round  to  look  once  again  on  the 
dear  old  house  ;  immediately,  with  one  glance, 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  form  walking  slowly 
away  from  her,  and  towards  the  corresponding 
flight  of  steps,  at  the  further  end  of  the  es- 
planade. She  had  only  time  to  hide  herself 
amongst  some  bushy  shrubs  growing  close  to 
her,  when  the  figure  turned  and  continuing 
its  slow  and  measured  tread,  approached  her, 
but  evidently  in  ignorance  that  the  terrace 
concealed  any  person.  The  figure  stopped 
before  the  light  which  she  had  left  burning  in 
her  room.  It  stopped  motionless  for  many 
minutes,  Mary  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  or  force 
her  way  further  into  the  embowering  lauristinas 
which  concealed  her. 

The  figure  resumed  its  motion,  the 
arms  were  folded,  the  head,  uncovered,  was 
thrown  back  as  the  noble  action  of  the  body 
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continued,  it  drew  near,  nearer,  close,  closer, 
and  she  beheld  Harold !  before  he  turned  to 
retrace  his  steps,  she  could  have  laid  her 
hand  on  his,  so  very  close  did  he  approach  to 
her.  Breathless  with  alarm  she  moved  not, 
till  he  had  gone  half  way  on  his  return  up  the 
terrace  length,  when  creeping  forth,  and  crawl- 
ing down  the  steps  she  found  herself  in  safety 
in  the  '  Lady's  Flower  Knot.'  For  an  instant 
her  heart  panted  within  her,  then  recollecting 
that  nothing  but  the  most  prompt  exertion 
could  possibly  save  her  from  detection,  she 
made  her  way  through  the  '  Knot,'  nor  paused 
till  she  had  got  some  distance  from  it.  Then 
stopping  to  see  which  way  she  should  go,  she 
left  the  open  fields  before  her  at  one  side,  and 
plunged  through  the  stream  into  the  woods 
rising  beyond  it. 

Hither  she  bent  her  steps,  as  she  thought 
she  would  be  likely  to  obtain  shelter,  which, 
owing  to  her  failing  strength,  was  absolutely 
essential.  She  continued  her  way,  hurrying  on 
in  spite  of  briers,  brambles,  and  innumerable 
other  impediments,  till  she  had  got  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mansion  itself 

By  this  time  she  deemed  it  necessary  to 
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seek  the  shelter  of  some  dwelling,  and  she 
began  to  look  about  her  for  some  spot  in 
which  she  might  rest  till  daybreak.  She  knew 
that  there  was  an  old  root-house  somewhere 
near  to  her,  she  had  discovered  it  one  day 
during  a  solitary  ride.  She  soon  found  it  out. 
It  was  of  singular  construction,  and  had  been 
one  of  those  ornamental  buildings  that  are 
sometimes  fancifully  scattered  through  ancient 
demesnes ;  she  ventured  into  it,  and,  unlatch- 
ing the  old,  rustic  door,  found  herself  within  a 
hut  thickly  lined  with  moss.  Here  she  re- 
solved on  passing  the  time,  till  she  could 
obtain  shelter  elsewhere.  A  slight  shower 
soon  after  came  on,  and  as  the  rain  beat 
against  the  little  casement  of  the  hut,  she 
trembled  with  apprehension,  from  mistaking 
its  sounds  more  than  once  for  those  of  pursuit. 
Night  wore  away  without  any  real  cause  for 
terror,  and  at  length  she  heard  the  first  songs 
of  the  birds  announcing  the  hour  she  was  so 
impatient  for.  With  a  transport  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  to  return 
thanks  for  her  escape  from  her  great  danger. 
Her  plan  was  to  seek  for  concealment  during 
the   day,    in  a    woodman^s   cabin,  and   from 
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thence  to  pursue  her  way  to  a  place  where 
she  knew  a  shelter  would  be  given  her. 

After  sitting  quietly  a  little  time  longer, 
Mary  set  off  in  the  direction  she  thought  it 
most  likely  she  would  find  what  she  wanted. 
After  an  hour's  tedious  walking,  she  reached 
a  rude  cabin,  belonging  to  an  old  wood-ranger, 
to  whom  she  had  been  peculiarly  kind  in  a 
season  of  deep  distress  and  affliction.  To  de- 
scribe the  astonishment  of  the  old  man  and 
his  infirm  wife,  as  Mary  stood  at  their  door  in 
the  early  morning,  is  beyond  our  power.  She 
simply  told  them  she  was  in  deep  unhappiness, 
and  craved  the  shelter  of  their  roof  till  night. 
To  penetrate  mto  the  cause  of  this  strange 
occurrence,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  'poor 
cottagers.  They  loved  their  dear,  kind,  and 
generous  young  mistress,  they  would  have 
died  to  save  her;  and  Sir  Aldrich's  violent 
temper  was  so  well  known  to  them,  and  so 
generally  feared,  that  the  innocent  old  people 
joyfully  welcomed  in  the  wanderer,  and  vowed 
to  protect  her  from  all  intrusion. 

A  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  milk  were 
promptly  laid  before  the  dear  lady,  who  thus 
honoured  their  hovel  with   her  presence.     A 
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clean  though  homely  bed  was  offered  to  her 
acceptance.  She  gladly  availed  herself  of  the 
thoughtful  suggestion,  and  stretched  herself 
for  rest,  which  was  really  required.  Eepose 
was  not  immediately  to  be  thought  of,  or 
hoped  for  in  her  distracted  state  of  mind,  and 
for  some  time  she  lay  awake,  a  prey  to  the 
most  painful  and  distressing  ideas. 

At  length  the  honied  dew  of  sleep  fell  upon 
her  wearied  eyelids,  giving  her  a  transient 
respite  from  anxiety  and  sorrow.  A  long 
sleep  ensued,  from  which  the  honest  woodman 
or  his  wife  would  not  disturb  her.  Early  in 
the  evening,  however,  she  awoke,  and  her 
heart,  heavy  in  her  bosom,  sought,  at  the 
cottage  door,  relief  for  its  heaviness  in  the 
freshness  of  the  evening  air.  It  was  impos- 
sible, she  found,  for  her  to  proceed  on  her 
journey  that  night;  therefore,  with  the  first 
light  of  day,  she  was  to  go  forward  with  the 
old  woodcutter,  across  the  hills,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  from  whence  she  was  to  journey 
either  by  sea  or  land. 

The  supper  chosen  by  Mary,  the  same  as 
her  morning  meal,  was  soon  prepared,  and 
immediately  after,  she  again  retired  to  seek 
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for  rest  upon  the  humble  couch  which  had 
before  ministered  to  her  comfort  and  refresh- 
ment. From  deep  repose  she  was  awakened 
by  the  old  woman,  who  told  her  the  dawn  was 
advancing,  and  that  it  was  time  to  rise.  She 
directly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  sallied  from 
her  little  chamber,  to  join  her  fellow-traveller. 
The  morn  had,  indeed,  broken  in  upon  the 
shades  of  night ;  but  the  chilliness  of  the  dawn 
had  not  yet  given  way,  nor  the  vapours,  which 
shrouded  the  valley  in  gloom,  entirely  disap- 
peared— the  cheerless  aspect  of  everything 
without  heightened,  if  possible,  her  dejection. 
But,  at  length,  the  mountains  began  to  clear, 
the  sky  to  kindle  with  blushes ;  and,  as  she 
gazed  on  the  glorious  spectacle  of  the  rising 
sun,  heard  the  wild  warblings  of  the  birds  that 
burst  from  every  bush,  the  soft  lowings  of  the 
herds  from  the  hills,  and  beheld  the  old  trees 
gently  swayed  by  the  breath  of  morn,  she  felt 
that  everything  was  endued  with  living  instinct 
to  do  homage  to  Him,  '  who  out  of  darkness 
calls  up  light.' 

In  the  awaking  of  Nature  from  repose  there 
is  especial  beauty.  The  mild  tints  that  mark 
the  break  of  day,  its  dubious  and  tender  twi- 
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light,  create  a  pensive  charm  that  penetrates 
to  the  soul,  and  excites  the  most  delicious 
feelings. 

As,  almost  unconsciously,  she  stepped  out- 
side the  threshold,  she  turned  to  contemplate 
the  lovely  scene,  and  she  remained  thus  ab- 
sorbed till  the  appearance  of  old  David,  with 
his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  his  staff  in  his 
hand,  appeared  to  warn  her  that  it  was  high 
time  for  her  to  start  upon  her  weary  journey. 

She  spoke  a  kind  farewell  to  old  Jenny, 
and  added  many  entreaties  to  profound  silence 
relative  to  her  visit  and  sojourn  in  her  house, 
no  matter  what  inducement  might  be  held  out 
to  her  to  break  through  it. 

Their  way  led  through  the  mountainous 
ridge  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  where  every- 
thing was  so  still,  so  sterile,  and  so  wild,  that, 
but  for  the  sight  of  a  lonely  hovel  now  and 
then,  Mary  would  have  imagined  herself  re- 
mote from  any  inhabited  place;  and  she  could 
not  help  wondering,  when  her  eye  ranged  over 
the  vast  extent  of  country,  where  the  immense 
population  of  the  district  lived.  But,  sterile 
as  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  mountain 
range,  her  admiration — which  never  slumbered 
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for  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature — was  often 
excited  by  the  rich  colouring  that  met  her 
eye  in  every  turn.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
gorgeous  effect  produced  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine, by  the  bright  yellow  gorse  and  purple 
heather,  which  Nature  had  here,  in  various 
directions,  spread  patches  of,  in  the  highest  state 
of  luxuriance,  upon  the  rocky  and  sandy  soil. 

A  very  brisk  walk  of  eight  or  nine  miles 
seemed  to  tell  upon  Mary,  no  less  than  upon 
the  old  woodman's  step.  They  sat  down  to 
rest  in  a  lonely  nook,  before  venturing  upon 
a  road  which  crossed  their  path.  The  old 
man  struck  a  light,  and,  with  many  apologies, 
lit  his  pipe.  Mary  was  glad  to  rest  her  aching 
limbs,  and  she  involuntarily  lingered  long  after 
the  old  man  had  given  the  signal  for  depar- 
ture. They  were  in  a  meadow  extending  to 
the  very  edge  of  a  cliff,  and  where,  as  they 
sat,  they  could  listen  to  the  rippling  of  the 
waves  below  them,  and  contemplate  the  dis- 
tant vessels,  and  the  chain  of  foaming  surge 
that  broke  in  succession  against  the  widely 
severed  and  immense  headlands  that  sur- 
rounded the  bay. 

The  journey  was  recommenced,  and  by  mid- 
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day,  the  travellers  entered  a  small  village, 
where  the  woodcutter  knew  an  old  woman, 
one  on  whom  he  could  depend.  Mary  declined 
the  proposal  of  retiring  to  rest,  but  made  some 
changes  in  her  dress,  by  the  agency  of  David's 
friend,  who  purchased  some  articles  for  Mary, 
and  arranged  for  her  transit  by  that  night's 
coach. 

Here  it  was  she  parted  with  the  old  wood- 
cutter, and  poor  Mary  found  herself  launched 
upon  the  world,  without  the  help  or  aid  of 
any  guiding  hand. 


VOL.  ir. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

Oh !  steer  my  bark  for  Erin's  isle, 
For  Erin  is  my  home." 


The  steamer,  which  plies  regularly  each  week 
across  the  Channel,  from  Bristol  to  the  city  of 
Waterford,  had  received  its  freight  of  goods, 
and  usual  number  of  passengers,  as  it  lay  in 
the  Cumberland  dock,  and  was  all  ready  and 
prepared  to  drop  down  the  Avon,  with  the  re- 
ceding tide,  one  fine  afternoon  in  the  autumn 
of  185 — .  Just  at  the  very  instant  the  pad- 
dles had  made  their  first  revolution  in  the 
water,  and  as  the  helmsman,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  panting  with  heat  and  exertion, 
had  grasped  the  wheel,  and  given  a  preparatory 
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flourish  of  his  unoccupied  arm,  ere  he  pro- 
ceeded to  direct  the  vessel's  course  through  the 
arduous  passage  before  him,  a  cab  drove  ra- 
pidly up  to  the  landing-stage,  which  had  just 
been  drawn  from  the  steamer's  side ;  and  a 
gentleman  quickly  jumped  out  of  it,  calling  to 
the  driver  to  bring  his  portmanteau,  and  other 
etceteras,  immediately  on  board  of  the  Camilla. 
This  gentleman  was  only  in  time  ;  and  it  was 
a  lucky  thing  for  the  cabman,  as  the  person  in 
such  violent  haste  was  too  much  flurried  with 
his  exertion  to  think  of  demanding  the  change 
for  a  sovereign,  which  he  had  flung  to  Jehu 
as  he  leaped  on  board  the  steamer.  He  laughed 
happily,  with  a  bright,  joyous  countenance, 
showing  a  splendid  set  of  teeth,  as  he  found 
himself  and  his  luggage  all  right ;  and,  turning 
to  the  captain,  shook  hands  frankly,  with  the 
cordiality  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

All  that  could  be  conceived  of  manly  beauty, 
and  dignity  of  demeanour,  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  appearance  of  this  young  man.  Nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  polished  and  urbane 
than  his  manner.  The  cruel  reverses,  the 
direful  revolutions  to  which  famihes,  as  well  as 
states  and  kingdoms,   are   subject;    the  un- 

H  2 
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happy  condition  of  those  born  to  flattering 
prospects,  and  suddenly  despoiled  of  fortune, 
had  been  the  lot  of  this  last  addition  to  the 
list  of  voyagers  from  Bristol,  on  the  day  to 
which  we  now  allude. 

His  mother  had  been  one  of  a  numerous  oflf- 
spring,  the  last  child  of  the  Earl  of  Colroddy, 
a  circumstance  that  had,  doubtless,  rendered 
her  especially  dear  to  her  parents.  She  was 
about  seventeen,  when  she  lost  her  gifted  and 
amiable  mother — an  event  that  affected  her  so 
deeply,  that  great  fears  were  entertained  for 
her  life.  Her  illness  was  long  and  trying ; 
and,  when  symptoms  of  returning  health  evin- 
ced themselves,  change  of  air  and  scene  was 
deemed,  by  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  phy- 
sicians, to  be  advisable.  Accordingly,  her 
alarmed  father  took  her  abroad ;  and,  after 
some  protracted  travelling,  placed  his  most 
precious  child  under  the  care  of  his  sister,  the 
Countess  De  Eailliort,  at  Baden,  where  she 
then  resided.  By  dint  of  the  most  persevering 
attentions,  and  first-rate  medical  treatment, 
with  the  progressive  influence  of  time,  the 
young  Lady  Mildred  Norman  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  give  hope  of  long  life  and  increased 
strength. 
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Fair,  innocent,  and  unassuming  she  was ; 
and  created  a  vast  amount  of  sensation  in  the 
little  German  world  of  dissipation  in  which 
she  resided.  ^  Fresher  than  the  morning  rose, 
when  the  dew  wets  its  leaves/  was  Lady  Mil- 
dred, when  first  she  beheld  Sir  Lionel  Hardy 
— a  man  of  high  fashion,  pleasing  exterior,  and 
very  captivating  manners.  He  had  been  in 
the  navy  ;  and,  for  very  distinguished  services, 
had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  from 
the  hands  of  our  noble  sailor-king,  himself. 

The  passion  with  which  Lady  Mildred  in- 
spired him,  was  of  the  most  ardent  nature  ; 
such,  as  independently  of  all  worldly  consider- 
ations, induced  him  to  solicit  her  hand,  though, 
undoubtedly,  some  money  would  have  been 
convenient  and  very  beneficial,  as  Sir  Lionel's 
fortune  was  irretrievably  involved  by  a  long 
course  of  improvidence  and  dissipation.  But, 
had  he  been  the  most  independent  man  in  the 
world,  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  mere 
nobody,  as  to  rank  and  position,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  made  the  Earl  of  Col- 
roddy  disdain  all  his  proposals,  and  scoff  at  his 
advances. 

Lady  Mildred  was  proud  to,  but  not  blindly 
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devoted  to  'the  passion,  as  was  her  father. 
Her  heart  was  very  tender,  and  her  affections 
deep  and  confiding ;  therefore,  she  soon  loved 
one  who  loved  her  deeply,  and  with  all  the 
devotion  of  a  noble,  manly  heart.  A  circum- 
stance which  she  had  not  address,  or  presence 
of  mind,  enough  to  conceal  from  her  aunt ; 
alarmed  the  old  lady  so  much,  as  to  cause 
her  to  prohibit  all  further  intercourse  with  Sir 
Lionel  Hardy. 

In  consequence  of  this,  his  attentions  in 
public  were  discontinued,  but  only  to  be 
renewed  where  there  was  no  restraint  neces- 
sary upon  them.  The  old  countess  thought 
herself  guarded  on  every  side,  but  the  sailor 
lover  was  too  enterprising  to  be  easily  de- 
terred from  the  pursuit  of  love  and  danger. 
Like  Romeo,  he  found  means  of  surmounting 
difficulties,  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  access  to 
the  lady  of  his  heart — a  lady  too  young  and 
gentle,  romantic  and  impassioned,  not  to  be  de- 
lighted with  this  way  of  witnessing  his  devotion. 
Walls  scaled,  and  dangers  braved  on  every 
side  for  her  sake,  were  the  subjects  of  ideas  on 
which  she  could  not  help  dwelling  with  intense 
pleasure,  nor  did  she  know  how  to  wish  a 
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courtship  terminated,  which  was  carried  on  in 
so  delightful  a  manner. 

The  ardent  and  impetuous  Sir  Lionel, 
however,  could  not  long  remain  content,  with 
mere  permission  to  breathe  a  world  of  sighs 
beneath  her  casement,  and  wish  himself '  a  glove 
upon  her  hand,  that  he  might  touch  her  cheek.' 
The  constant  risk  they  ran  of  being  surprised, 
and  of  course  being  separated,  was  urged  with 
such  persuasive  eloquence,  that,  at  length,  his 
prayers  and  entreaties  had  the  effect  of  induc- 
ing the  timid  and  romantic  Mildred  to  consent 
to  an  elopement. 

The  surprise  of  the  countess,  and  the  rage 
of  her  brother,  the  earl,  at  this  event,  may  be 
easier  conceived  than  described.  The  whole 
happiness  of  the  earl,  seemed  to  be  in  ^one 
moment  annihilated ;  he  could  have  forgiven 
her  allying  herself  to  the  wildest  rouee  in  his 
aristocratic  acquaintance — the  most  stupid, 
illiterate  scion  of  nobility  in  the  British 
empire  ;  but  to  have  an  Irishman — a  nobody, 
that  was  unpardonable ;  and  cursing  the  hour 
in  which  he  had  exposed  his  child,  to  the 
temptation  of  disobeying  him,  during  his 
absence  from  her,  he  shut  himself  and  family 
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up   in   the   fastness   of  his  Highland   castle, 
heartily  wishing  the  whole  world  to  the  devil. 

After  their  marriage,  the  young  couple  lost 
no  time  in  soliciting  forgiveness,  but  to  their 
mortification  and  disappointment,  without  any 
avail.  Poor  Mildred  had  assured  herself, 
that  though  the  earFs  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  Sir  Lionel  could  not  be  obtained,  yet 
when  it  was  once  solemnized,  his  forgiveness 
would  immediately  be  granted. 

A  year  after  her  marriage,  a  son  was  born  to 
her,  but  the  tidings  of  his  birth  were  those  of 
her  own  death.  Despair  and  filial  affection 
had  done  their  work,  and  her  really  delicate 
constitution  could  not  support  her  through 
her  mental  afliictions ;  she  barely  lived  to  bless 
her  child  and  her  distracted  husband. 

The  agony  and  despair  of  Lord  Colroddy 
were  beyond  belief  He  had  intended,  ulti- 
mately, to  take  her  to  his  heart  and  pardon  all 
her  deliquencies ;  but  all  that  he  could  now 
do,  was  to  send  for  her  husband  and  vow  still 
deeper  care  and  love  for  the  infant  she  had 
left  behind  her. 

The  sorrows  of  the  widowed  husband,  were 
not  less  than  those  of  the  bereaved  father,  and 
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like  him  aggravated  by  remorse ;  convinced 
as  he  now  was,  that  the  filial  anxieties  she  had 
experienced  had  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
her  mind  and  health.  At  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  the  earl,  the  infant  of  the  beloved  Mildred 
was  given  up  to  the  care  of  its  grandfather ; 
and  the  heart-broken  Sir  Lionel  retui^ned  to 
his  profession,  perishing  in  a  frightful  hurricane, 
^yhich  overwhelmed  his  ship  in  the  West 
Indies. 

So  young  Hardy  was  left  entirely  and  com- 
pletely to  the  will  and  training  of  the  earl, 
who  left  nothing  undone  to  ensure  his  darling 
grandson's  happiness  and  improvement.  At 
an  early  age,  he  entered  the  army,  and  made 
a  brilliant  reputation  for  himself  The  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Colroddy  put  him  into  posses- 
sion of  a  small  property,  which  had  been 
originally  intended  for  the  Lady  Mildred's 
fortune.  He  was  on  his  way  to  L'eland,  to 
see  a  much-loved  aunt,  the  sister  of  Sir 
Lionel,  to  whom  the  earl  had  vouchsafed  much 
gracious  intercourse,  and  freely  permitted  his 
grandson  to  visit  her,  after  her  marriage, 
whenever  the  boy  pleased.  Now,  in  his 
manhood,  young  Hardy  was  just  as  great  a 
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pet  with  his  father's  sister  as  he  was  in  the 
days  of  his  childhood  and  boyhood.  She 
could  not  cease  lamenting  the  circumscribed 
means  which  were  his,  now  that  the  earl  was 
gone.  Not  a  vestige  of  Sir  Lionel's  patri- 
mony remained,  and  all  that  remained  for  the 
young  and  handsome  colonel  was  his  pay, 
and  the  interest  of  his  mother's  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

The  captain  of  the  Bristol  steamer,  and  the 
sailors  in  it,  appeared  delighted  to  see  the 
traveller,  who  sprung  amongst  them  from  the 
shore,  so  joyfully,  and  with  such  kindly 
warmth  of  manner,  speaking  to  all  and  each, 
as  to  old  friends. 

As  the  Camilla  steamed  down  the  river,  whose 
beautiful  shores  were  smiling  under  the  influence 
of  an  autumnal  sunset,  and  richly  crowded 
with  the  glories  of  '  their  fields  of  golden 
grain,'  this  young  Colonel  Hardy  walked  up 
and  down  the  deck,  conversing  freely  and 
cheerfully  with  the  numerous  persons  as- 
sembled on  board.  Ere  long,  he  perceived  a 
lady,  seated  by  herself,  of  a  graceful  and 
slender  form.  A  thick  brown  veil  was  drawn 
closely  over  her  face,  and  a  large,  shapeless 
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bonnet,  and  huge  cloak,  completely  shrouded 
her  form  from  further  observation.  She  sat 
all  alone  ;  she  seemed  to  be  without  any  com- 
panions. Colonel  Hardy,  at  first,  only  re- 
garded her  with  a  cursory  glance ;  but,  when 
twihght  had  crept  over  the  face  of  the 
country  on  each  side  of  the  Avon,  and 
darkened  the  face  of  the  waters  on  which  they 
so  quickly  floated  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  he  began  to  think  to  himself  that  she 
was  a  very  odd  personage,  attending  to  no- 
thing, and  not  exchanging  a  word  with  any 
one  near  her.  Indeed,  she  never  stirred  or 
moved  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  ap- 
peared insensible  to  any  attentions  that  were 
offered. 

A  summons  to  tea  made  Colonel  Hardy 
leave  the  deck  for  some  time,  and  descend  to 
the  cabin,  so  that  he  quite  forgot  the  mys- 
terious lady  ;  but,  as  he  re-ascended,  after  the 
very  abundant  and  sociable  refreshment  was 
concluded,  he  beheld  the  lady,  in  the  very 
same  spot  and  position  in  which  he  had  left 
her.  The  only  change  was,  that  she  had 
thrown  up  her  veil,  and  the  sharp  evening 
wind  was   fanning  her  face  rather  roughly. 
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The  appearance  of  everything  had  changed 
during  the  tea-time,  which  had  been  of  some 
duration.  On  the  passengers'  return  to  the  deck, 
darkness  had  wrapped  all  things  in  obscurity. 
A  faint,  pale  light  lingered  still  in  the  horizon, 
but  too  faint,  and  too  pale,  to  permit  anything 
to  be  distinctly  seen. 

Curiosity  induced  Hardy  to  ask  the  steward 
if  the  veiled  lady  had  had  any  tea.  He  was 
answered  in  the  negative.  He  then  inquired 
by  what  name  she  had  been  entered  on  the 
list  of  cabin  passengers  ;  but  he  found  that  no 
entry  about  her  had  been  made.  Baffled  and 
amazed  at  the  whole  matter,  he  continued  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  deck,  close  to  the  in- 
cognita ;  and,  by  degrees,  he  summoned  up 
courage  to  say — 

*'  I  fear  you  must  be  cold." 

'^  Yes,  very  cold !  I  have  only  just  felt  it 
so." 

"  Will  you  allow  me,  mad^m,  to  place  my  rug 
round  your  feet,  and  this  cloak  about  you  ?  I 
assure  you,  you  will  much  oblige  me, 
as  I  am  convinced  the  night  will  be  very 
cold." 

^^  Thank  you,   sir.     I  shall   gladly  accept 
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them,  for  a  short  time.  I  am  such  a  miserable 
sailor,  that  I  try  to  keep  on  deck  as  long  as  I 
possibly  can." 

"You  are  quite  right.  It  is  much  plea- 
santer  up  here,  cold  as  the  wind  is,  than  down 
in  the  hot,  oppressive  cabin,  where  so  many 
are  crowded  together." 

As  he  spoke,  he  placed  his  huge  railway 
wrapper  round  her,  putting  on  her  shoulders 
a  thick  bear-skin  cloak,  and  advising  her  to 
move  to  the  end  of  the  seat,  so  that  she  could 
turn  her  back  to  the  wind.  As  he  did  so,  he 
said — 

"  There  now,  you  will  be  quite  snug  and 
warm,  I  hope ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Thanks,  very  many  ;  I  am 
now  much  more  comfortable.'* 

There  had  not  been  much  conversation  in 
all  this,  but  the  gentleman  felt  at  once  the 
charm  of  an  exquisitely  melodious  voice,  and 
a  very  beautiful  accent.  For  some  time  neither 
the  lady  nor  he  exchanged  any  words,  they 
both  remained  perfectly  still  and  silent ;  she 
motionless  as  ever,  he  perambulating  the  deck 
with  a  steady  and  very  martial  tread. 

All  the  time  he  was  wondering  who  and 
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what  she  was,  whom  she  belonged  to,  and  where 
she  was  journeying.  At  last,  he  got  quite 
fidgetty,  and  especially  as  the  more  he  at- 
tempted to  draw  her  into  conversation,  the 
more  reserved  and  silent  she  became,  not  even 
vouchsafing  an  affirmative  or  negative  to  any- 
thing he  said.  At  last,  up  came  the  worthy  and 
well-respected  stewardess,  to  look  after  one  of 
her  lady  passengers,  who  had  never  descended 
to  claim  her  berth,  which  had  been  taken  on 
a  previous  day  for  her,  by  an  old  lady.  The 
stray  passenger  turned  out  to  be  the  silent 
lady.  The  stewardess,  good  Mrs.  Mark,  in 
her  usual  kind,  motherly  way,  requested  the 
lady  to  come  down  stairs  with  her,  as  she, 
herself,  was  about  to  retire  to  bed,  and  would 
like  to  make  the  lady  comfortable  before  she 
did  so ;  as  the  passage  would  be,  she  thought, 
too  calm  a  one  for  anybody  to  require  her 
services. 

The  young  lady  stood  up,  without  any  reply, 
but,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  Mrs. 
Mark  carried,  the  gentleman  beheld  such  an 
exquisitely  lovely  face  as  his  fancy  had  never 
portrayed,  or  his  eyes  beheld.  The  glimpse 
was  a  very  short,  hurried  one  indeed,  quite 
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momentary,  but  it  was  enough  to  rouse  all 
the  chivalric  dispositions  in  his  breast.  In  a 
moment,  he  was  by  her  side  at  the  companion 
ladder,  and  lending  his  help  to  steady  the 
steps  of  the  fair  being  as  she  descended.  He 
then  had  a  good,  long,  continued  look  at  that 
beautiful  face,  for  the  odious  brown  veil  was 
never  thought  of  With  kindly  courtesy  he 
lifted  his  hat  from  his  head,  as  she  passed  him 
into  the  ladies'  cabin;  as  he  did  so,  she  turned 
round  and  gracefully  bowed  her  thanks.  He 
felt,  as  she  vanished  behind  the  baize  curtain 
at  the  doorway,  that  every  place  was  a  thou- 
sand times  darker  then,  than  before  he  had 
seen  the  light  of  her  beautiful  countenance. 

All  that  night  he  lay  tossing  and  tumbling 
on  his  hard  horse-hair  couch,  wondering  and 
thinking  about  this  fair  young  creature,  so 
lovely,  so  graceful,  and  so  unprotected.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  poor  girl  never 
thought  again  of  him,  or  his  kind  attentions, 
but  lay  down  in  a  very  helpless  state,  from 
the  increased  motion  of  the  vessel,  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  tender  mercies  of  good  Mrs. 
Mark  for  being  placed  in  safety  in  her  berth. 

In  the  morning,  the  young  lady  did  not 
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make  her  appearance  either  at  the  breakfast- 
table  or  upon  deck.  There  had  been  much 
wind  towards  the  morning,  and  the  passengers 
felt  thej  were  better  in  a  recumbent  attitude ; 
so  the  saloon  was  untenanted,  and  the  day 
dragged  on  slowly,  very  tedious  and  sombre. 
The  usual  passage  of  twenty-four  hours  pro- 
mised to  be  extended  far  beyond  that  time ; 
no  one  was  at  all  comfortable.  The  steward 
and  stewardess  were  continually  replying  to 
sick  entreaties,  and  unceasing  demands  for 
brandy  and  water.  No  dinner  could  be 
thought  of,  so  the  captain  dined  alone,  very 
much  to  Mrs.  Mark's  disgust,  as  the  contents 
of  her  well-supplied  larder  were  unused — a 
bad  look  out  for  a  speculative  purveyor,  in 
warm  weather. 

However,  things  turned  out  better  than 
at  first  expected ;  before  seven  in  the  evening, 
the  fleet  Camilla  dropped  her  anchor  opposite 
the  venerable  tower  of  ^  Reginald,  V  one  of 
Strongbow's  fastnesses  in  the  old  '  Urbs 
Intacta.' 

Then  came  the  scrambling  out  of  berths, 
and  tumbling  up  upon  deck  of  the  passengers  ; 
the  strivings  and  fightings  of  porters  ;  roarings 
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of  stentorian  seamen  ;  distraction  of  anxious 
travellers,  and  impatience  of  their  awaiting 
friends,  with  all  the  attendant  commotion  of 
disembarcation.  Colonel  Hardy  kept  a  sharp 
look  out  on  the  silent  incognita,  the  object  of 
his  last  night's  thoughts  ;  and  not  until  every- 
body had  left  the  ship,  did  he  see  her  appear. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  brown  veil  was  down, 
and  carefully  tucked  inside  her  bonnet  strings, 
so  that  not  a  chance  remained  of  a  passing 
zephyr  blowing  it  aside,  even  for  an  instant. 

He  promptly  started  forward  to  offer  his 
aid  and  assistance,  which  was  courteously 
declined.  ^' The  steward,"  she  said,  ^*  would 
do  all  that  she  required,  and  as  she  had  very 
little  luggage,  would  quickly  place  it  in  a  cab, 
which  he  would  call,  when  relieved  of  his 
great  responsibilities."  She  expressed  herself 
very  much  obliged,  but  did  not  want  any- 
thing ;  so  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  wish  her 
good-evening,  and  hurry  off  to  the  railway 
station,  which  was  a  mile  out  of  the  city,  and 
from  which  the  last  train  started  almost  imme- 
diately. 

Waterford  is  a  very  beautifully-situated  and 
influential  town,  built  upon  the  banks  of  one 
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of  Erin's  noblest  of  rivers — the  Suir.  The  fine 
quay,  to  which  vessels  of  great  burthen  can 
come  up  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  looked  re- 
markably well  on  that  fine  evening,  when  the 
Camilla  floated  up  to  her  moorings.  The 
river,  at  its  very  highest  flow,  clear,  and 
sparkling  in  the  evening  sunshine ;  the  oppo- 
site banks  crowned  with  verdure,  and  orna- 
mented with  tasteful  villas,  and  fine  mansions, 
and  a  very  pretty  church,  embowered  in  trees, 
graced  the  whole  side  of  land  which  was 
over  the  water,  from  Cromwell's  Eock,  that 
lies  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  before  coming  to 
the  town,  up  the  whole  way  to  the  old  wooden 
bridge,  celebrated  in  the  Waterford  and  Wex- 
ford annals  of  the  memorable  year  of  'ninety- 
eight. 

The  fair  stranger  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, if  she  pleased  to  use  it,  for  seeing  all 
the  beauties  of  art  and  nature  which  sur- 
rounded her  in  her  transit  from  the  steamer  to 
the  railway ;  but  she  seemed  unconscious 
of  all,  and  never  raised  her  veil  to  take  one 
look  round  her. 

She  was  deposited  at  the  terminus,  and 
having  procured  a  ticket,  walked  on  to  the 
carriages,   which   were  all  prepared  to   start 
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immediately.  She  ensconced  herself  in  a 
corner,  and,  drawing  up  the  window,  resigned 
herself  to  meditation. 

Colonel  Hardy  had  driven  off  some  moments 
before  her,  but  his  vehicle  did  not  boast  so 
good  a  Eosinante  as  did  the  conveyance  in 
which  the  stranger  had  been  placed  by  the 
steward  of  the  Camilla.  Therefore,  when  he 
did  arrive  at  the  station,  he  was  obliged  to 
hurry  off  with  barely  time  to  get  his  ticket, 
and  in  no  very  pleasant  or  agreeable  mood, 
he  plunged  himself  into  a  carriage,  the  door  of 
which  was  opened  to  admit  him  by  the  porter 
who  carried  his  luggage.  As  he  tumbled  into 
the  carriage,  he  passed  a  lady,  sitting  closely 
up  into  the  corner ;  he  turned  his  head  to 
apologize  for  crossing  her,  when,  lo !  and 
behold!  there  he  found  the  very  being  who 
was  occupying  his  imagination,  his  fellow- 
traveller — the  fair  incognita ! 

In  an  instant  his  unpleasant  mood  wholly 
vanished ;  he  was  quite  himself,  gay  and  cheer- 
ful, and,  of  course,  made  civil  enquiries  as  to  her 
luggage.  She  said  she  had  very  little  indeed, 
a  small  bonnet  box,  which  the  porter  had 
placed  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  in  which 
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she  was,  and  a  portmanteau  which  he  told  her 
was  in  the  luggage-van.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  asked  her  if  she  intended  to  travel  far  upon 
the  line  they  were  going  on ;  her  reply  aston- 
ished him,  for,  after  drawing  out  a  pocket  book 
from  her  basket,  she,  with  some  difficulty,  pro- 
nounced a  name,  which  he  knew  very  well, 
though  he  now  heard  it  uttered  in  a  very  un- 
Irish  tone,  and  not  at  all  like  what  it  really  was. 

"Why,'"  he  said,  "that  is  my  place  for 
stopping  at,  too.  I  shall  be  quite  at  home  there; 
few  get  out  at  that  station,  it  is  a  lonely, 
mountain  one." 

^^  Indeed,"  she  answered,  "  I  did  not  know 
where  it  was  situated,  or  anything  about  it ;  I 
am  quite  a  stranger  to  this  country." 

"  So  I  should  think.  Were  you  ever  in 
Ireland  before  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Your  accent  says  so,  at  once ;  I  need  not 
have  asked  the  question ;  you  could  not  have 
been  long  or  often  in  the  '  Emerald  Isle  '  or 
you  would  have  caught  some  little  breathing 
of  the  dear  old  brogue." 

"I  suppose  so.  The  few  Irish  people  I 
have  known,    had   a   decided    peculiarity    of 
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phraseology,  uncommon,  but  rather  pleasing, 
I  did  not  find  any  thing  to  dislike  in  the  tones." 

*^  Oh  !  but  you  know  nothing  about  it  yet, 
nothing,  whatever,  I  assure  you.  The  real  un- 
adulterated brogue  of  the  country,  in  which 

you  will  be  to  night,  when  you  arrive  at 

station,  will  astonish  you  not  a  little.  Wait 
for  a  very  few  hours,  tiU  the  train  stops,  and 
then  prepare  yourself;  open  your  ears,  and 
drink  in  the  mellifluous  sounds." 

The  lady  smiled,  and  showed  an  exquisite 
set  of  pearly  teeth,  then  she  replied — 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  hear  and  be  pleased 
with  everything.  The  kindness  that  I  have 
experienced  fi-om  Irish  people  is  too  great, 
and  it  deserves  too  much  gratitude,  to 
permit  me  to  wish  to  find  anything  ridicu- 
lous or  laughable  in  persons,  among  whom  1 
expect  to  live  a  very  long  time." 

''  Then  you  purpose  residing  in  Ireland  for 
some  lengthened  period  ?  " 

''  Yes,  I  hope  I  shall  remain  very  long  over 
here."  There  was  a  very  heavy  sigh,  as  she 
said  this,  and  something,  very  like  a  tear,  lay 
upon  the  long,  dark,  silken  eye-lash,  droop- 
ed on  the  smooth  velvet  cheek.  This  was  visible, 
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for,  very  shortly  after  the  train  had  started,  the 
brown  veil  had  been  raised.  Colonel  Hardy 
saw  her  emotion,  and  said — 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but,  of  course,  do  not 
attempt  to  intrude  my  enquiries  upon  you  from 
any  intrusive  curiosity.  I  hope  you  will  like 
Ireland  ;  I  do,  very  much;  I  have  spent  many 
of  the  happiest  days  of  my  boy-life  in  it,  and 
many  of  my  manhood  too." 

"Then  you,  yourself,  are  not  an  Irishman?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not,  though  my  father 
was.  I  have  a  great  deal,  however,  of  the 
Paddy  about  me — am  fond  of  fun  and  frolic — 
don't  dislike  potatoes  and  whiskey — adore  the 
ladies, — and,  though  I  never  knocked  down  a 
friend  for  love,  as  the  song  says,  may  come  to 
that  yet,  should  I  ever  visit  Donnybrook  Fair, 
with  a  *  sprig  of  shillelah '  in  my  hand." 

The  young  stranger  laughed.  By  degrees, 
she  seemed  to  lose  something  of  her  reserve, 
and  quite  enjoy  her  companion's  conversation. 
He  asked  her — 

"Did  you  name  to  me  where  you  were 
going  to,  after  the  train  puts  you  down,  this 
evening?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  did  not ;  for  I  hardly  know 
myself  " 
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"  Oh  !  very  well ;  when  you  arrive  there, 
YOU  must  permit  me  to  procure  a  car  for  your 
use ;  you  may  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  so 
yourself;  and,  as  I  know  a  great  deal  of,  and 
about  the  locality,  which  is  a  very  miserable 
one,  I  think  I  can  promise  to  be  useful.'' 

"  Thanks  ;  it  will  be  very  kind  of  you  to 
take  so  much  trouble  for  me ;  but,  I  believe, 
I  shall  have  to  go  some  miles  farther  into  the 
country,  before  I  reach  my  destination.  I  ex- 
pect to  find  some  one  waiting  for  me  at  the 
station." 

"  Oh !  that  is  aU  right ;  if  you  meet  a 
friend,  you  wiU  be  sure  to  be  attended  to." 

"I  have  no  friend — not  even  an  acquaint- 
ance. I  am  going  entirely  amongst  strangers. 
Perhaps,  they  may  forget  to  send  this  evening 
for  me ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  did. 
The  packet  was  so  much  beyond  its  usual 
time,  that  they  may  have  wearied  of  waiting 
for  me." 

"  Oh  !  afl€r  all,  we  were  only  an  hour  after 
time,  so  they  have  not  despaired  of  you  yet. 
The  trains  on  this  line  are  not  very  punctual ; 
they  are  liberal  as  to  arrivals  and  departures  ; 
two  or  three  hours  after  time,  is  not  worth  no- 
ticins:  on  an  Irish  railwav.'* 
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As  he  ceased  speaking,  Colonel  Hardy  could 
not  but  think  it  very  odd,  indeed,  that  his  tra- 
veUing  acquaintance  should  be  journeying  to 
the  part  of  the  country  whither  she  was  going, 
at  such  an  hour,  too,  unattended,  and  entirely 
ignorant  of  where  she  was  to  remain.  He 
knew  every  gentleman's  seat,  within  twenty 
miles  round  the  station.  She,  evidently,  did 
not  expect  to  travel  very  far.  From  her  ap- 
pearance, he  could  not  form  any  opinion  of  who 
she  was,  or  where  she  could  be  going  to  alone, 
and  so  utterly  unprotected — so  young — so 
very  lovely — so  dignified  and  graceful — and  so 
perfectly  the  lady,  in  every  word  and  gesture 
— it  was  strange — '  passing  strange ' — it  was 
wonderful.  He  determined,  mentally,  how- 
ever, not  to  lose  sight  of  her  till  he  saw  her 
placed  in  safety,  that  night.  It  would  never 
do  to  leave  her  alone  on  a  cold,  bleak  moun- 
tain, without  a  house  near  her,  that  could  pro- 
perly receive  her,  and  minister  to  her  comfort. 

As  he  thought  thus,  and  planned,  he  con- 
tinued to  talk  and  listen,  as  if  careless  of 
everything  but  the  subjects  on  which  they  were 
conversing.  The  ice  of  reserve,  in  which  the 
lady  had  been,  at  first,  so  completely  encased. 
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had  melted  away ;  and  she  could  talk,  with 
pleasure,  upon  music  and  painting — two  sub- 
jects particularly  delightful  and  absorbing  to 
Colonel  Hardy.  She  conversed  on  those  arts 
with  graceful  ease,  and  a  perfect  appreciation 
of  their  merits ;  had  evidently  seen  the  finest 
paintings,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
heard  some  of  the  best  music.  She  was  well 
versed  in  all  she  spoke  about,  and  perfectly  at 
ease. 

•  It  was  a  delicious  adventure  for  Colonel 
Hardy,  who  was  peculiarly  romantic,  and  fond 
of  anything  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  every- 
day life.  He  was  a  person  blessed  with  a  dis- 
cerning mind,  and  excellent,  honourable  feeling. 
One  who  had  travelled  over  much  of  the  worlds 
with  infinite  advantage  to  himself. 

At  last,  the  train  stopped.  The  gentleman 
and  the  lady  were  the  only  passengers  getting 
out  at  the  station.  Their  luggage  was  thrown 
out  upon  the  flagway ;  and  the  engine  was  off 
at  once,  leaving  the  pair  in  a  very  helpless 
state  after  it.  The  station-master  had  gone 
to  see  a  friend ;  so  he  consigned  the  care  of 
the  station,  for  that  evening,  to  the  police- 
man, who,  in  his  turn,  had  gone  to  the  village, 
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promising  to  hurry  back  when  he  heard  the 
whistle,  and  relieve  a  little  boy,  whom  he  had 
left  in  charge.  Therefore,  this  boy  was  the 
only  being  visible  to  Colonel  Hardy.  The 
night  had  drawn  on,  and  everything  was  black 
and  gloomy,  with  a  high  wind  and  drifting 
mist.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  any  one  wait- 
ing for  the  lady,  and  the  boy  had  not  seen  any 
one  passing  that  way  the  whole  time  he  was 
keeping  guard  for  the  policeman. 

The  poor  girl  felt  very  awkward,  indeed^ 
and  greatly  distressed  at  her  position.  She 
was  very  much  obliged  to  Colonel  Hardy  for 
his  offer  of  leaving  her  with  the  boy,  till  he 
could  hurry  to  the  village  and  procure  a  car 
for  her,  and,  if  possible,  another  for  himself. 
He  ran  off  as  quickly  as  he  could,  promising 
not  to  delay.  Hardly  had  he  gone  ten 
minutes,  when  the  sound  of  wheels  were  heard, 
and  through  the  gloom,  the  lady  could  dis- 
cern an  Irish  jaunting-car,  driving  up  to  the 
station.  A  livery  servant  jumped  off,  and 
running  up  the  embankment,  to  the  place 
where  she  stood,  asked — 

'*  Is  there  an  English  governess  for  Mrs. 
Sutton  come  by  the  train,  to-night  ?" 
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Now,  as  there  was  only  one  person  standing 
with  the  boy,  at  the  station,  and  that  one 
evidently  a  lady — for  the  lamp  was  shedding 
its  light  directly  down  upon  her — it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  the  man  suspected  he  was  ad- 
dressing the  right  person.  She  answered 
quickly — 

"  Oh  !  yes,  there  is.  I  am  the  person  you 
seek — I  am  glad  you  are  come.  I  feared, 
perhaps,  I  might  have  been  forgotten.'' 

"  Oh,  no  fear  of  that,  miss.  I  heard  that 
the  packet  would  not  come  in  tUl  the  evening ; 
the  mistress  sent  me  into  "Waterford,  to  ask 
all  about  it ;  and  so  when  I  knew  that,  I 
thought,  I'd  be  time  enough,  because  the 
train  is  always  late ;  and  besides  that,  I 
never  guessed  the  horse  would  lose  a  shoe,  and 
keep  me  half-an-hour  at  the  forge,  on  my  way. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,  entirely ;  and  I'll 
make  up  for  it,  when  we  are  going  back,  and 
have  you  snug  in  the  house  in  a  jiffy.  I'll  put 
up  the  baggage,  miss,  if  you  please — here  it  is,  I 
suppose — and  I'll  thank  you  to  mount  on  the 
side  car,  there,  below  you,  in  the  hollow. 
Please,  miss,  to  follow  me  down  the  path ;  the 
night  is  moist,  and  the  earth  is  greasy. 
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The  civil  manner  and  kind  words  of  the 
man,  quite  cheered  the  heart  of  the  governess. 
But  she  did  not  like  to  leave  the  station, 
before  she  saw  her  travelling  friend,  and  had 
thanked  him  for  his  polite  attentions.  How- 
ever, she  left  a  message  with  the  railway-boy, 
accompanying  it  with  a  shilling,  and  got  him 
to  promise,  to  deliver  it  faithfully  to  the  gentle- 
man when  he  returned.  She  had  seated  her- 
self upon  the  car,  when  fortunately  Colonel 
Hardy  made  his  appearance  with  a  jingle,  the 
only  one  to  be  procured.  As  he  drove  up  to 
the  car  on  which  the  lady  was,  he  recognized 
it  at  once,  and  called  out — 

'^  Oh  !  John,  is  that  you  ?  How  are  they 
all  at  home?  and  how  are  you,  yourself? 
What  brings  you  here,  to-night — you  did  not 
expect  me?" 

"  Oh !  welcome,  welcome,  your  honour, 
a  thousand  welcomes  to  you— I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  see  you  in  health.  Well  to  be  sure, 
'tis  proud  and  happy  the  mistress  will  be,  and 
every  soul  in  Fortfield  to  see  you  walking  in 
unknownst,  to-night.  We  never  dreamed  of 
your  honour ;  I  only  drove  over  the  car  to 
bring  home  the  new  English  governess." 
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By  this  time,  Colonel  Hardy  had  seen  the 
young  lady  upon  the  car,  and  the  words  of 
John  explained  everything,  to  him,  at  once. 
So  he  dismissed  the  jingle  he  had  engaged, 
and  approaching  the  stranger,  kindly  told  her 
she  was  going  to  his  aunt's  house,  which  had 
ever  been  since  her  marriage,  his  second  home. 
He  would  accompany  her  on  the  Fortfield  car, 
and  take  every  care  of  her,  and  introduce  her 
to  his  relatives,  whom,  he  trusted  she  would 
like.  So  he,  too,  got  up  on  the  vehicle,  and 
John  took  charge  of  all  the  luggage  on  his 
side,  and  soon  they  drove  off,  leaving  the 
inhospitable  station  to  the  care  of  the  lucky 
possessor  of  the  *  white  shilling.' 

The  drive  was  very  bleak  and  chilly.  It 
was  not  a  short  one  either,  and  they  crossed 
many  lonely  hills,  which  appeared  to  be  totally 
uninhabited.  There  was  a  sharp,  keen  wind, 
accompanied  by  a  drizzling  mist,  and  clouds 
obscured  the  heavens;  so  that  the  journey  had 
not  many  of  the  essentials  to  make  it  a  very 
charming  one.  Nevertheless,  neither  of  the 
travellers  felt  any  of  those  annoyances.  The 
lady  was  carefully  enveloped  in  her  fellow- 
traveller's  Scotch  plaid  and  railway  rug,  and 
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could  not  but  be  pleased  and  grateful  that  she 
had  already  made  a  friend  of  one  of  the 
family  she  was  about  to  form  a  member  of. 
From  Colonel  Hardy's  manner  and  appear- 
ance, she  could  not  avoid  forming  a  good 
opinion  of  every  one  connected  with  him, 
especially  with  those  she  was  to  be  so  closely 
connected  with  henceforth. 

He  was  respectfully  kind  and  attentive,  and 
had  such  a  very  pleasant  manner  and  intel- 
lectual countenance,  that  she  felt  quite  cheered 
and  hopeful.  He  seemed  very  anxious  to 
please  and  amuse  her,  and  she  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  he  had  won  golden  opinions 
without  her  cognizance. 

'  A  word  in  season,  how  good  it  is  ;'  truly 
so,  thought  the  poor  governess,  as  on  that 
Irish  car  she  felt  the  influence  of  it,  and 
thought  how  kind  must  every  member  of  the 
family  be,  with  whom  her  acquaintance  claimed 
consanguinity  and  affinity. 

The  drive  was  often  recalled  to  the  memory 
of  the  English  stranger,  as  one  of  the  plea- 
saiitest  of  her  life,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
taken  place  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
trial  and  suffering. 
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At  length,  they  reached  a  very  dark  and 
woody  glen,  through  which  they  passed  till  they 
arrived  at  an  entrance-gate,  in  which,  through 
the  gloom  that  enshrouded  her,  the  governess 
could  discern  a  pretty  lodge,  and  hear  a  kind 
Irish  welcome.  The  avenue  seemed  long  and 
very  winding,  but,  at  last,  the  car  was  driven 
up  to  the  hall  steps  of  what  appeared,  to  the 
governess,  to  be  a  very  large  house ;  but  in 
the  darkness,  which  was  very  great,  she  coyld 
not  exactly  determine  in  her  mind  anything 
relative  to  it.  The  door  was  opened  by  a 
servant,  who  seemed  to  be  extremely  glad  to 
see  Colonel  Hardy,  and  very  much  surprised, 
too.  The  governess  was  ushered  by  her  com- 
panion into  the  entrance-hall,  where  at  once  a 
maid-servant  appeared,  and  told  her  she  was 
waiting  to  attend  her,  begging  her  to  follow 
her  at  once  upstairs.  She  felt  annoyed  to  be 
obliged  thus  to  leave  so  unceremoniously  the 
gentleman  who  accompanied  her.  There  was 
no  remedy  for  doing  so,  and,  courteously  bow- 
ing her  thanks,  she  followed  the  maid  up  to  a 
large  landing  on  the  first  floor.  A  door  was 
opened  for  her,  and  she  found  herself  in 
the  midst  of  a  number  of  fine  healthy-looking 
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children,  of  all  ages,  from  thirteen  to  four. 
The  room  into  which  they  entered  was  only  half 
lit,  from  the  fact  of  a  pair  of  candles  being  ex- 
pected to  do  so — entirely  an  utter  impossi- 
bility, as  it  was  a  large  and  very  lofty  one. 

The  children  had  all  been  playing  noisily, 
and  being  in  a  perfect  uproar  when  they  were 
thus  surprised,  they  came  to  a  sudden  quiet- 
ness ;  and  one  and  all  rushed  forward  to  look 
at,  and  stare  at,  the  '  new  governess  ' — as  if 
she  were  of  an  unknown  species,  and  only  just 
emancipated  from  a  zoological  garden.  The 
maid,  with  natural  good  feeling,  tried  to  draw 
off  their  attention  and  rude  curiosity,  desiring 
them  to  come  forward  and  welcome  '  the 
young  lady  '  as  a  friend  to  the  *  school-room.' 
The  poor  uneducated  servant  certainly  did  all 
she  could  to  make  the  stranger  comfortable. 

But  all  the  nursery-maid's  exertions  were 
useless;  the  children  stood  paralysed,  half  shy, 
and  wholly  savage,  staring  at  the  new-comer. 
At  last,  the  governess,  in  her  turn,  got  ner- 
vous, and  seemed  as  if  she  was»ready  to  drop, 
very  nearly  crying.  She  extended  her  hand 
(such  a  pretty  one!)  to  the  eldest;  of  the 
group — a  tall, -awkward  girl  of  thirteen — and 
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asked  her  name  so  sweetly  and  kindly,  and 
with  such  a  winning  accent,  that  Hannah,  the 
nursery-maid,  felt  obliged  to  interfere  and 
say— 

**  Come,  Miss  Sutton,  speak  up  like  a  lady ; 
tell  the  stranger  your  name,  that  is  a  nice 
child  ;  come,  don't  be  shy  and  foolish — tell 
her  your  name." 

"  Miss  Sutton,"  was  the  surly  reply  of  the 
untrained  and  abashed  girl.  The  poor  gover- 
ness said  no  more  ;  she  made  no  further  over- 
tures, but  sat  down  on  a  low  seat,  in  her 
bonnet  and  cloak,  weary  and  disconcerted — so 
she  remained  for  a  very  long  time.  The 
nursery-maid  came  forward,  at  length,  and 
suggested  the  necessity  of  the  governess  taking 
off  her  travelling  apparel,  and  asked  her 
would  she  like  some  tea  ? 

The  offer  was  very  gratefully  received,  as 
from  the  departure  of  the  vessel  from  Bristol, 
to  this  time,  the  fair  traveller  had  taken 
nothing.  The  young  woman,  who  thus  kindly 
thought  of  the  stranger's  wants  and  require- 
ments, left  the  room,  to  prepare  for  the 
evening  meal,  when  she  found  herself  with 
only  the  children.     The  young  English  lady 
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made  divers  and  many  attempts  to  become  on 
friendly  terms  with  her  future  pupils,  but  all 
in  vain,  nothing  could  soften  them  towards 
her ;  they  were  frightfully  shy,  and  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  seeing  anyone  beyond  their 
own  family — they  had  been  reared  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  nature.  From  morning  to  night 
they  scampered  over  the  whole  county,  un- 
watched,  unreproved,  and  uncultivated,  with 
some  wild  Irish  servants  running  after  them 
to  protect  them  from  danger,  and  bring  them 
home  in  time  to  be  fed.  There  were  three 
fine  girls,  with  good  complexions,  fine  hair, 
and  real  '  Irish  eyes,'  of  the  old  deep  grey, 
with  black  lashes ;  they  were  from  the  ages  of 
thirteen,  eleven,  and  ten.  Two  boys,  eight 
years  old  and  six,  were  the  others  of  the 
party  ;  but  they,  indeed,  poor  children,  had 
been  utterly  neglected,  and  never  before 
brought  into  subjection.  Unhappy  governess ! 
those  five  children  had  been  described  to 
her  as  '  amiable,  affectionate,  gentle,  and 
talented.' 

Hannah,  the  nursery-maid,  brought  up  tea 
and  toast,  and  a  new-laid  egg  for  the  gover- 
ness, who  had  so  immediately  won  her  good- 
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will.  There  was  great  noise  and  fuss  at  the 
sight  of  the  tea-tray,  amongst  the  children ; 
but  Hannah,  by  almost  miraculous  means, 
contrived  to  enjoin  peace,  and  maintain  it, 
while  the  stranger  refreshed  herself  with 
necessary  nutriment.  Occasionally,  Hannah 
pleased  Master  Dickey  with  a  bit  of  toast,  or 
Master  Ned  with  a  lump  of  sugar,  while,  in  a 
low  tone,  she  related  a  wonderful  tale  for  the 
amusement  of  the  three  little  girls. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the 
governess  heard  the  fine,  natural,  unsophis- 
ticated brogue,  of  which  she  had  been  warned, 
and  in  which  the  whole  Sutton  family  revelled 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Master 
Neddy  sometimes  calling  out  to  his  sisters 
"  Be  aisy  now,  will  ye  ;"  or,  ^^  Open  the  doui- 
to  the  cat,  the  craythur , "  while  the  young 
ladies  would  reply — "Be  aisy  yourself;"  or, 
"  Lave  the  pusheen  alone,  and  she'll  go  out 
unknownst." 

It  all  sounded  strange,  very  strange.  Such 
wild,  untutored  creatures — such  Irish  savages, 
her  pupils  ! — the  beings  over  whom  she  was  to 
watch  and  guard,  the  objects  of  her  exertion, 
the  pupils  of  her  tuition  and  training.     Well, 
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Still  she  was  undaunted ;  she  would  work,  and 
struggle,  and  exert  herself;  she  would  pray- 
without  ceasing  for  the  reward  of  her  labours, 
and  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  com- 
mitted to  her  keeping ;  she  would  work,  and 
faint  not. 

And  were  those  uncultivated,  neglected 
children  members  of  the  family  of  that  polished 
gentleman — that  kindly,  courteous  being,  who 
had  so  heartily  laughed  at  Ireland  and  the 
Irish,  that  very  day  ?  Surely  it  was  impos- 
sible those  little  things  could  be  his  cousins  ! 
But  they  were.    > 

Tea  being  over,  Hannah  proposed  that  the 
governess  should  go  to  bed,  as  she  looked 
wearied,  and  seemed  fatigued.  The  children 
all  went  off  at  the  same  time  from  the  school- 
room, the  party,  in  a  most  vociferating  manner, 
ascending  a  steep  back  stair.  The  boys  were 
met  on  the  top  of  it  by  a  little,  good-natured, 
rosy,  old  woman,  to  whom  they  sprang  with 
the  utmost  delight,  calling  her  '  nurse  f  the 
girls  turning  off  into  a  corridor  with  Hannah 
and  the  stranger,  to  the  place  of  repose,  '  the 
Governess's  room.' 

Without  a  doubt,  that  'Governess's  room' 
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was  a  very  dull,  melancholy-looking  apartment. 
It  was  large  and  cold,  and  situated  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  with  a  bleak,  northern  aspect. 
It  was  very  cheerless — very  dreary,  indeed. 
It  had  not  much  furniture,  of  any  sort ;  what 
it  had  was  old,  and  heavy,  and  shabby.  The 
fire-place  had  been  built  up,  half-a  century 
before,  to  save  the  ^  hearth  tax  ;'  and  one  of  the 
windows,  to  avoid  the  '  window  tax.'  That 
was  in  the  good  old  times,  when  the  old  Sutton, 
grandfather  to  the  rising  generation,  was  so 
used  up,  that  he  cut  himself  and  his  family  off 
from  the  enjoyment  of  heat,  and  shut  out  the 
light  of  heaven,  the  better  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  his  kennel  and  his  cellar. 

Besides  the  bed  for  the  governess,  there 
was  another  for  the  two  elder  girls,  and  a 
little  cot  for  the  third.  Jane  and  Fanny, 
Miss  Sutton  and  her  next  sister,  slept  together ; 
the  other  child  by  herself.  While  they  were 
all  going  to  bed,  Hannah  had  an  arduous 
task;  she  entreated,  scolded,  threatened, 
shook,  and  slapped,  without  any  favourable 
result.  The  governess  tried  to  help  her,  but 
they  would  not  allow  her  to  touch  them  ;  so 
she  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  sit  down  on  the 
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side  of  the  bed,  and  scan  the  miserable  ap- 
pearance and  aspect  of  everything  in  the  room, 
which,  henceforth,  was  to  be  hers.  There 
was  no  carpet,  there  were  no  curtains — every- 
thing was  poor  and  meagre.  However,  the 
governess  did  not  care  for  all  that ;  nothing 
that  she  saw  had  any  power  to  trouble  or 
disturb  her.  She  had  had  great  miseries  to  en- 
counter, wonderful  trials.  She  had  expe- 
rienced the  difficulty,  nay !  impossibility,  of 
inducing  the  visits  and  comfortings  of  '  tired 
nature^s  sweet  restorer,^  even  in  the  most 
luxurious  dormitories ;  and  she  thought  that, 
perchance,  she  might  find  the  visits  of  the 
drowsy  god  more  ready  here  to  light  upon  her 
lids,  than  where  they  often  had  courted  his 
dominion  on  downy  pillows,  sullied  by  many 
and  bitter  tears. 

After  much  wrangling,  fighting,  contra- 
dictory, and  refractory  proceedings,  between 
Hannah  and  the  three  sisters,  they  were,  at 
last,  placed  in  bed,  and  comfortably  tucked  in, 
for  the  night.  Hannah  drew  a  long,  deep 
sigh  of  intense  relief,  as  she  did  so  to  each  bed, 
feeling  that  her  fatigue  and  responsibility 
were,  for  one  night,  at  least,  at  an  end.     She 
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kindly  oflfered  to  unpack  the  governess's  port- 
raanteau,  and  assist  her  to  undress  ;  but  she 
declined  both  attentions  and  declared  herself 
able  to  do  everything  she  needed  ;  so  Hannah 
wished  her  a  very  good  night's  rest,  and  left 
her  to  herself. 

It  was  very  late  ere  that  poor,  strange 
governess  sou^rht  her  pillow,  and  its  dampness 
on  the  ensuing  raurning  evinced  that,  though 
the  eyelidf  had  been  unblest  by  sleep,  they 
had  been  deluged  with  tears. 

Next  morning,  with  the  larks,  the  young 
companions  of  her  room  were  awake.  The 
governess  felt  that  she  would,  most  gladly, 
have  rested  her  aching  head  and  weary  limbs  a 
few  hours  longer  in  peace;  but  this  was  not  to  be. 
The  children  began  to  pinch  each  other,  and, 
consequently,  to  quarrel,  at  first;  then  they 
laughed  and  talked,  jumping  into  each  other's 
beds  till  all  wish  for  sleep,  or  inclination  for 
rest  had  vanished,  and,  in  self-defence,  she 
got  up,  and  dressed.  Hannah,  who,  as  upper 
nursery  maid,  had  to  attend  on  the  girls, 
under  the  direction  of  the  governess,  soon 
made  her  appearance,  with  pitchers  of  hot 
water  for  the  morning  ablutions,  and    com- 
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menced  vigorously  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
day. 

Miss  Fanny  Sutton,  the  second  girl,  had, 
most  decidedly,  a  natural  tendency  to  hydro- 
phobia. On  her  immersion  in  thel)ath,  which 
was  not  effected  without  fearful  yellings  and 
fierce  resistance,  she  dashed  out  the  water  in 
torrents,  splashing  and  wetting  Hannah  from 
head  to  foot,  and  inundating  the  whole  room. 
Hannah,  with  all  her  exertions,  was  hardly 
able  to  keep  her  in  the  bath,  but,  by  main 
force,  succeeded,  to  the  complete  destruction 
of  her  cap,  and  the  loss  of  sundry  locks  of 
hair.  Miss  Sutton  did  not  choose  to  have  her 
hair  brushed  or  combed;  but  whined  and 
pouted  during  the  whole  operation,  as  if  under 
the  infliction  of  some  deadly  wrong.  The 
little  child  was  the  best  of  all  ;  and,  though 
she,  too,  whined  most  piteously  while  her  hair 
was  being  relieved  of  its  curl  papers,  she  got 
on  much  better  than  did  her  elder  sisters.  By 
the  time  all  their  troubles  were  ended,  their 
sorrows  soothed,  and  their  eyes  dried,  the 
governess  had  succeeded  in  coming  on  friendly 
terms  with  all  and  each ;  thereby  greatly  as- 
sisting poor  Hannah  in  her  labours. 
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The  breakfast-room,  into  which  she  followed 
her  pupils,  was  the  same  that  she  had  been  in 
on  the  previous  evening.  Though  the  weather 
had  again  become  fine,  the  rain,  and  mist,  and 
wind  of  the  former  day  had  rendered  the  air 
raw  and  cold ;  the  school-room  was,  therefore, 
very  chilly ;  there  was  no  fire,  or  chance  of 
one,  for  the  grate  was  still  full  of  the  summer 
dressing  of  willow-shavings. 

Hannah  attended  on  the  children's  break- 
fast, and  remained  while  they  were  at  it.  Alas ! 
and  alas !  for  the  aching  head,  and  the  weary 
heart,  in  that  noisy  place.  Alas  !  for  that 
gentle,  beautiful  girl,  doomed  to  waste  her 
mental  and  bodily  powers  in  that  dreary  room, 
with  those  wild,  untamed  children. 

Dicky  fought  with  Ned,  and  Ned  with 
Dicky ;  Jane  sulked  because  she  did  not  get 
an  eggy  and  would  not  eat  a  bit  of  any  thing  ; 
Fanny  upset  the  milk -jug,  scrambling  for 
toast,  which  had  been  refused  by  Hannah  ;  the 
little  girl  cut  herself  with  a  knife  ;  one  of  the 
spoiled  darlings  would  have  glass  windows 
traced  on  her  bread-and-butter ;  another  cried 
for  sugar  on  his  ;  Jane  put  her  finger  in  Ned's 
eye,  and  he  instantly  flew  upon  her,  like  a 
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young  tiger,  and  thumped  her  violently.  All 
together,  it  was  a  scene  of  utter  confusion  and 
irregularity,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
morning  meal ;  and  the  young  governess  was 
unable  to  eat  any  thing  herself,  so  completely 
was  she  occupied  in  soothing,  pacifying,  and 
correcting. 

Then  there  were  prayers,  by  her  desire, 
much  to  Hannah's  surprise,  who  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  proceeding  before,  in  the  Fort- 
field  establishment.  A  chapter  being  read  by 
the  governess,  and  a  few  short  prayers,  she 
determined,  at  once,  to  commence  the  duties 
of  the  school-room.  All  rebelled  against  such 
a  step ;  they  waited,  all  and  each,  to  scamper 
off  into  the  grounds,  and  play  according  to 
their  usual  course,  till  dinner-time.  But  they 
were  obliged  to  remain  where  they  were ;  and 
found  themselves  obediently  attending  to  the 
orders  and  desires  of  the  stranger. 

Poor  girl !  she  was  nearly  driven  to  desper- 
ation, and  felt  perfectly  wretched.  Her  looks 
so  fully  betrayed  the  feelings  of  her  heart, 
that  little  Ned,  a  fine  bold  fellow  about  six 
years  old,  was  attracted  to  her  side,  where  he 
stayed  some  time,  looking  wistfully  up  into  her 
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face  ;  then  he  crept  into  her  lap,  and  affection- 
ately wiping  off  a  falling  tear  with  his  little 
bib,  from  her  cheek,  put  up  his  pretty,  rosy 
mouth  and  kissed  her. 

With  a  full  heart,  she  caught  him  to  her 
breast  and  returned  the  cordial  embrace,  with 
fervour  and  affection.  At  that  very  moment, 
Mrs.  Sutton  entered  the  room,  by  a  door  at 
the  governess's  back,  and  saw  the  whole  scene 
unobserved.  Ned  was  her  own  especial  pet 
and  darling,  and  so  the  governess  uncon- 
sciously made  a  friend. 

"  Miss  Dalton,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Sutton, 
advancing,  and  holding  out  her  hand  to  the 
trembling  young  creature  that  she  addressed. 
"  I  am  Mrs.  Sutton,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  am 
glad  to  see  Ned  has  made  friends  with  you 
already.'' 

Miss  Dalton  rose,  and  gracefully  received 
the  bluff,  frank  welcome  of  the  lady.  She 
said  with  a  faltering  tone — 

"He  is  my  first  friend,  here,  and  his 
endearing  kindness  would  win  the  love  of 
sterner  beings  than  myself." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Sutton  ;  "  he  is  a  good 
pet — his  mammy's  own  darling.      But   they 
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are  all  good  children,  and  will  be  fond  of  you 
by-and-bye,  I  am  sure.  You  won't  have 
much  trouble  with  them,  I  am  sure,  they 
never  give  me  any.  Nurse  says  they  are  like 
lambs,  one  and  all  of  them ;  and  she  must 
know  best,  as  she  reared  them  all,  and  brought 
them  up  entirely.^' 

"  I  trust,  madam,  I  shall  do  my  duty 
towards  them,  and  to  you.  But  you  must 
permit  me  to  make  friends  of  them,  before  I 
venture  upon  any  stringent  measures.  They 
have  never  been  before  brought  under  subjec- 
tion of  any  description,  I  believe,  and  they 
cannot  be  too  forcibly,  or  rudely  forced  into 
it.'^ 

^'  I  am  not  for  force,  at  all.  Miss  Dalton, 
in  any  way,  I  assure  you  ;  but  I  won't  interfere 
with  you,  or  your  rules,  so  that  you  teach 
them  well  and  bring  them  on,  and  make  them 
smart  and  active,  with  true  habits  and  a  good 
accent  like  your  own;  break  off  their  bad 
habits  and  rude  customs,  and  never  make  a 
complaint  to  me,  of  them ;  you  may  be  sure 
you  may  do  what  you  like  here,  except  to 
punish  them ;  that,  I  never  will  on  any  account 
permit." 
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"  Very  well,  madam — I  shall  do  all  I  can, 
to  try  and  please  you." 

"That's  all  right.  Were  you  ever  in  a 
situation  as  governess,  before  ?" 

"  :N^ever." 

"  So  Mrs.  Hudson  wrote  to  me.  She  is  a 
very  good  old  woman ;  one  of  Mr.  Sutton's 
earliest  friends,  and  for  whom  he  has  a  great 
regard.  She  advised  me  strongly  to  try  you, 
though  she  thought  the  children  could  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  what  you  could  teach. 
Only  for  her  recommendation,  I  would  not 
have  ventured  on  taking  any  one  so  young  as 
you  are.  Governesses  are  such  a  worry  in  a 
house,  unless  they  are  steady  and  well  con- 
ducted ;  which,  I  hope  you  are."  » 

"  I  trust  so,  madam." 

"  Well,  I  have  had  a  first-rate  character 
of  you,  in  every  way.    You  have  no  parents  T 

"No,  madam." 

"  So  much  the  better,  you  will  the  sooner 
get  reconciled  to  us  all  here.  How  old  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Twenty-two,  madam." 

"  Too  young,  if  we  could  help  it ;  and  you' 
look  less  than  that,  not  more  then  eighteen,  I 
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should  say.  I  hope  you  are  not  anything  of  a 
flirt?'' 

A  faint  blush  and  smile  followed  the  reply 
of—"  I  hope  not." 

Mrs.  Sutton,  too,  smiled  and  went  on. 
"  Well,  you  know,  Miss  Dalton,  I  must  place 
great  dependance  on  you,  in  every  way.  1 
have  not  much  time  to  throw  away  upon 
children,  or  governesses;  Mr.  Sutton  wants 
me  eternally,  about  the  stables  and  horses, 
and  a  thousand  things.  I  have  to  superintend 
all  the  place,  and  direct  the  farming,  as  I  am 
my  own  steward.  I  have  to  attend  to  all  the 
horses,  and  see  them  properly  managed,  and 
broken-in  and  trained,  so  that  keeps  me  pretty 
busy  all  the  mornings  ;  and  after  lunch,  I  ride 
till  dinner ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
I  could  be  bothered  about  the  children.  Up 
to  this,  nurse  could  do  everything  for  them, 
with  the  help  of  the  clerk  of  the  church  for 
an  hour  or  two,  every  day,  when  the  weather 
was  too  wet  for  the  children  to  get  out.  Now 
they  want  something  better ;  and  I  have  en- 
gaged you,  to  take  all  responsibility  off  my 
shoulders,  and  hers.  I  am  sure  you  and  I  will 
be  very  good  friends  ;  you  look  modest,  and 
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I  like  that — I  can't  bear  formal,  presuming 
people,  I  like  anyone  to  know  his,  or  her, 
position,  and  hold  to  it.  In  this  house,  which 
is  always  full  of  gentlemen,  old  and  young, 
it  is  very  necessary  for  you  to  mind  yourself, 
and  your  conduct.  I  hate  forward  girls  as  I 
do  the  deuce — so  does  my  nephew,  Colonel 
Hardy ;  and  he  assured  me,  your  appearance 
was  very  modest  and  much  in  your  favour. 
I  value  his  opinion,  very  much,  and,  therefore, 
was  prepared  to  like  you.  He  wanted  me 
very  much,  to  bring  you  down  to  tea,  last 
evening,  to  the  drawing-room  ;  but,  I  knew 
you  would  rather  settle  down,  at  once,  and 
make  your  acquaintance  with  the  children." 

"  Thank  you,  very  much,  madam ;  you 
judge  quite  in  accordance  with  my  wishes  and 
feelings.  I  feel  very  much  obhged  to  the 
gentleman,  you  mention,  for  his  kindness  to 
me  during  my  journey  here." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  do.  He  is  a  good 
creature — my  only  brother's  only  child.  He 
is  very  fond  of  all  my  family,  and  if  he  does 
not  marry,  I  made  him  promise  to  leave  every- 
thing he  will  possess  to  Ned.  Now  don't  you 
be  jealous,  my  own  precious  Dickey  ;  papa  has 
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plenty  of  money  and  lands  for  you,  and 
mamma  has  plenty  of  love,  too,  for  her  boy." 

A  fond  kiss  was  given  to  Dickey,  who 
seemed  a  fine,  independent,  noisy  fellow,  and 
who  returned  it  tenfold  to  his  mother,  without 
showing  any  symptoms  of  jealousy  towards 
the  more  maternally  favoured  Ned. 

Mrs.  Sutton  had  been  standing  all  this 
time,  and  so  was  Miss  Dalton.  Having  said 
all  that  she  wished  to  say,  she  concluded  by 
adding — 

"  Now,  Miss  Dalton,  I  have  no  more  to  say 
to  you  at  present.  Hannah  and  nurse  will 
tell  you  all  my  plans,  and  all  that  you  will 
need  to  know.  You  will  dine  with  us  every 
day,  and  so  will  five  of  the  children,  when  we 
lunch ;  at  seven,  you  will  have  your  tea  with 
them  in  the  school-room.  Two  o'clock  is  the 
children's  dinner  time,  and,  by-the-bye,  you 
will  have  to  watch  how  they  eat,  and  train 
them  off  their  nursery  ways  ;  they  have  many 
very  bad  tricks,  I  am  afraid.  You  may  some- 
times come  into  the  drawing-room  of  an 
evening,  when  there  is  no  company.  My 
husband's  niece,  Miss  Armytage,  will  be  glad 
to  walk  with  you  when  she  has  no  other  com- 
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panion,  and  to  play  duets  with  you,  as  Mrs. 
Hudson  writes  you  are  a  good  musician.  It 
will  be  very  pleasant  for  you  to  have  a  nice 
young  lady  in  the  house,  to  talk  to  at 
times.  She  is  rather  sweet  upon  my  nephew, 
and  Mr.  Sutton  would  like  the  match,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  would  like  it ;  he  don't  want 
any  wife,  he  says  himself,  and  always  pro- 
mises to  be  single  for  Ned's  sake. 

The  violence  of  a  dispute  between  J  ane  and 
Fanny,  about  the  possession  of  an  armless 
doll,  broke  off  the  conversation,  and  caused 
Mrs.  Sutton  to  run  off,  putting  her  fingers  to 
her  ears  to  shut  out  the  sounds  of  the  battle, 
which  was  raging  fast  and  furious,  and  which 
gave  Miss  Dalton  much  to  do  to  quell.  She 
remonstrated  gently,  but  with  decision,  with 
the  elder  girl,  upon  the  impropriety  of  setting 
so  bad  an  example  to  her  younger  sisters ; 
advised  her  affectionately  to  retain  her  posi- 
tion as  the  oldest  of  the  little  community  with 
whom  it  was  her  duty  to  live  in  sisterly 
cordiality.  Then  she  touched  upon  the  sinful- 
ness of  passion,  and  its  effects,  ending  with 
the  account  of  a  pathetic  little  event,  that 
had  occurred  to  some  children  she  herself  had 
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known,  in  consequence  of  intemperate  conduct 
between  two  brothers,  and  at  last  secured  the 
entire  attention  of  each  little  troublesome 
being  in  the  school-room  so  completely,  that 
they  stood  motionless  round  her,  regarding 
her  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  as  she  gave  them 
her  interesting  story. 

Then  Miss  Dalton  sat  down,  and  began  to 
recal  all  that  Mrs.  Sutton  had  said  to  her 
about  her  children.  It  was  very  strange  that 
a  woman,  apparently  so  fond  of  her  children, 
should  have  so  completely  neglected  such  fine, 
promising  creatures,  and  left  them  entirely  to 
the  care  and  instruction  of  servants.  There 
had  been  no  method,  no  example,  no  training, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
result  turned  out  as  it  was.  The  more  she 
thought  and  reasoned  with  herself,  the  more 
intricate  appeared  the  labyrinth  from  which 
she  was  expected  to  disentangle  the  little 
creatures  committed  to  her  care. 

Miss  Dalton  remembered  that  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Hudson,  at  whose  recommendation  she 
had  accepted  the  situation  of  governess  to  the 
little  Suttons — a  kind,  excellent  woman — had 
warned  her  that  Mrs.  Sutton  was,  and  ever 
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had  been,  a  very  great  oddity.  She  was  (^Irs. 
Hudson  said,)  warm-hearted,  generous,  and 
very  affectionate ;  an  unsophisticated,  frank, 
brusque  woman.  Mrs.  Sutton  always  was  of 
a  masculine  disposition ;  fond  of  hunting, 
shooting,  racing,  and  many  other  unfeminine 
amusements.  She  delighted  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  stable ;  and  was  considered 
to  ride  better  to  hounds  than  any  other  wo- 
man in  Ireland.  She  had  been  brought  up 
much  in  England,  and  had  lived  a  great  deal, 
in  her  early  life,  with  a  sporting  grand&ther, 
whose  sole  delight  was  in  field  sports  ;  and  he 
was  very  proud  of  having  trained  his  grand- 
daughter to  be  such  a  clever  horsewoman  as 
she  was.  Mr.  Sutton,  an  Irishman,  with  a 
large  fortune  and  a  fine  stud,  feU  in  love  with 
the  young  lady  on  horseback  ;  and,  finding 
her  quite  up  to  all  matters  agreeing  with  his 
own  tastes  and  pursuits,  soon  proposed,  and 
was  accepted.  And  a  very  happy  couple  they 
were;  for  Mrs.  Sutton  was  a  fond  and  at- 
tached wife — a  loving  mother — and  a  woman 
that  gave  a  hospitable  welcome  to  all  her  hus- 
band's friends.  He  was  a  kind,  excellent 
fellow ;  full  of  good-nature  and  hospitable  in- 
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clinations.  He  held  a  good  position  in  his 
own  county ;  spent  his  liberal  income  freely  ; 
and,  unlike  most  Irishmen,  never  owed  any- 
one a  penny. 

As  Miss  Dalton  had  been  unhappily  situa- 
ted, and  much  in  want  of  a  home,  Mrs.  Hud- 
son had  urged  her  to  accept  the  situation  of 
governess  to  Mrs.  Sutton's  children,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Hudson  knew  little  or  nothing  ;  but  the 
poor  woman  imagined  that  they  had  been 
brought  up  like  other  children,  and  as  tract- 
able and  obedient  as  any  others  that  her  young 
friend  could  be  placed  over. 

Poor  Miss  Dalton !  how  wearisome  and 
troublesome  all  things  seemed  at  that  present 
time.  Five  noisy,  untaught  children  to  rear, 
nurture,  and  humanize — a  mistress  of  unge- 
nial  temperament,  and  unfeminine  dispositions 
— a  dull,  cheerless  home — a  despairing  heart 
— a  forlorn,  unpitied,  unnoticed  governess  ! 

Governess!  hated,  heartless  cognomen! — a 
word  that  signifies  a  being  doomed  to  neglect, 
caprice,  insult,  and  forgetfulness.  '  It  is  only 
the  governess ' — no  need  to  mind  her — no  need 
to  offer  her  a  kindness — no  need  to  speak  a 
friendly  word.      She  may  have  been  a  lady, 
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better  born,  and  taught,  and  educated,  than 
the  mother  of  her  pupils  ;  she  may  be  young, 
and  gentle,  and  pretty  ;  she  may  have  talents, 
the. gift  of  God,  and  training,  the  most  exem- 
plary— pah  !  what  matters  all  and  everything, 
she  is  only  the  governess,  nothing  more.  Snub 
her — scorn  her — insult  her — she  is  *  only  the 
governess.' 

By  some  coaxing — a  little  threatening — a 
few  bribes,  and  extreme  gentleness — Jane  was 
induced  to  read  a  few  pages  of  a  new  story- 
book, and  write  a  few  lines  of  copy.  The 
parish  clerk  had  given  a  lesson,  generally,  each 
afternoon,  to  the  elder  children,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, Jane,  who  was  really  a  clever  girl,  had 
derived  some  advantage  in  the  way  of  being 
able  to  read  and  write.  Fanny  could  only 
read  very  small  words,  but  she  wrote  better 
than  her  sister,  and  had  some  idea  of  figures. 
The  third  girl,  Emma,  was  a  perfect  dunce ; 
and  such  a  pet  with  nurse,  that  she  could 
hardly  ever  be  coaxed  away  from  her,  or  in- 
duced to  look  into  a  book.  Her  only  accom- 
plishment was  her  perfect  and  uncontaminated 
brogue.  The  worst  twang  of  Cork,  or  Kerry, 
was  a  trifle  to  it.     She  was  a  pretty  creature. 
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with  the  true  Irish  eye,  and  jet-black  hair,  as 
soft  as  floss-silk — a  perfect  darling,  till  she 
opened  her  lovely  mouth. 

With  her,  that  first  day.  Miss  Dalton  could 
do  nothing ;  so  she  allowed  her  to  have  her 
watch  and  chain  to  play  with,  as  long  as  she 
remained  good  and  gentle.  Dick  could  spell 
a  little.     Ned  could  not  do  anything. 

Nurse,  astonished  at  the  unusual  quiet, 
which  had  been  reigning,  for  more  than  an 
hour,  in  the  school-room,  ventured  in  with 
*  baby '  on  her  arm,  to  look  about  her,  and 
pass  her  opinion  on  the  '  Englisher,'  whom  she 
had  only  seen  for  a  moment,  on  the  previous 
night.  She  was  a  jolly  old  woman,  from 
Galway,  which  accounted  for  the  richness  and 
depth  of  her  brogue.  At  the  sight  of  her,  Emma 
jumped  down  from  her  chair,  to  show  how  kind 
Miss  Dalton  was  in  trusting  her  with  the 
beautiful  watch,  and  all  its  pretty  trinkets. 
Nurse  was  greatly  pleased,  and  after  giving  a 
friendly  nod  of  recognition  to  the  Governess, 
she  sat  down,  quite  at  her  ease,  with  *baby 
boy  '  on  her  capacious  lap. 

Miss  Dalton  gave  her  a  kindly  smile,   and 
stood  up  to  look  at  the  baby.     He  was  a  lovely 
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child  of  about  ten  months.  The  little  creature 
crowed  at  the  stranger,  and  put  out  his  little 
chubby  arms  to  be  taken  and  danced.  So  she 
took  him,  and  carried  him  back  to  her  seat  at 
the  table,  talking  to  him  such  pretty  baby  talk, 
as  nurse  never  heard  the  like  of  before.  The 
baby  sat  happily,  looking  up  in  his  new  friend's 
face  half  shyly  and  half  laughingly,  till  her 
playful  endearments  coaxed  his  little  heart  all 
to  herself 

**  Shure,  then,  but  that's  strange,  entirely, 
achorra,  to  see  the  babby  tilking  so  natharal 
to  you  all  at  wanst — 'tis  more  nor  ever  he 
done  afore,  for  sartain.  But  the  face  av  you 
would  plaze  any  one,  let  alone  an  infant  like 
him.  An  no  wondher  aither,  for  shure,  tis  a 
clane  party,  party  one. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  fond  of  babies,  that  they  al- 
ways like  to  come  to  me,  and  to  be  with  me. 
What  a  darling  he  is,  what  is  his  name  ?" 

^'Willie,  avourneen,  that's  the  names  on  him. 
He  is  called  after  Colonel  Hardy,  a  raal 
gentleman,  his  own  first  cousin,  The  man  you 
seen  along  wid  ycfurself  last  night." 

"  It  is  a  pretty  name  too.  He  is  a  precious 
little  fellow,  indeed.     Oh  !   nurse,  if  you  will 
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allow  me  sometimes  to  have  him,  I  shall  so 
like  it,  and  it  will  be  such  a  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  me/' 

"  To  be  shure,  alanna,  you  must  have  him 
and  welkim,  when  iver  you  want  him.  You'll 
have  no  call  to  be  botherin  him  with  books, 
and  larnin,  or  any  sich  bewildherment,  so,  in 
course  he  must  love  and  regard  you," 

"  But,  nurse,  I  hope  they  will  all  do  that  in 
time,  notwithstanding  that  I  must  bother  them 
with  their  books,  and  learning.  I  will  try  and 
do  all  that  I  can  to  love  and  help  every  one 
of  them,  if  they  try  and  do  the  same  for  me. 
But,  you  know,  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  I  am, 
at  first,  obliged  to  be  a  little  strict ;  they  will 
all  be  the  better  for  it  in  time." 

'^  Aye,  aye  !  in  time,  shure  enough.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  hurrying  them  agin  their 
will;  the  edication  will  come  some  way  or  other. 
They  are  all  young,  and  soft,  and  tinder,  the 
darlins,  and  have  niver  had  no  hardship  in 
life,  put  on  'em.  Too  much  books  softens  the 
brain,  I'm  tould,  and  stops  the  growth.  So 
you'll  have  to  begin  aisey,  at  first,  and  take 
em  all  gentle.  They'll  come  to  in  good  time, 
wid  the  help  av  Heaven." 
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"  So  they  will,  I  hope,  nurse.  I  shall  take 
them  very  gently,  you  may  be  sure — and  you 
must  help  me  too — you  know  everything  about 
them,  and  can  be  of  great  use  and  assistance 
to  me,  if  you  please  it.  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  children  yet,  so  will  find  it  hard  to  manage, 
at  first." 

''  Thats  thrue,  I'm  shure.  You  niver  wor 
used  to  children,  or  tacheing,  I'm  shure.  You 
havn't  the  look  of  it  in  you,  at  all,  at  all. 
But  you'll  come  to  it  in  time,  wid  the  help  av 
God — mine,  too,  which  you'U  have,  an  no  mis- 
take." 

'^  Thanks,  nurse."  The  sweet  voice  trem- 
bled, as  she  spoke,  and  the  lip  quivered  so 
much,  that  the  old  Irishwoman  said,  affection- 
ately, stretching  out  her  hand — 

'^  Cheer  up,  alanna  ! — shake  hands,  'tis  my- 
self '11  help  and  comfort  you  like  a  mother, 
in  this  thrial.     Have  you  e'er  a  wan  ?" 

"  No,"  very  faintly  said,  with  such  a  bitter 
sigh. 

"  Well,  alanna,  maybe  you  av  a  father  ?" 

A  shake  of  the  head  as  the  only  reply,  and  the 
old  woman  felt  her  eyes  watery ;  she  said — 

"  Well,    alanna,  an  orphant  you  are,  God 
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help  you  !  like  myself.  Shure,  you  Ve  a 
Father  in  Heaven,  at  all  ivints,  hetther  nor 
any  airthly  one  this  world  could  give  you. 
A  father  is  a  great  loss,  but  a  mother,  my 
dear,  she  is  the  raal  loss — the  big  loss,  intirely. 
Shure  there  is  an  ould  saying,  thrue  as  Gospel 
— '  A  beggin'  mother  is  betther  nor  a  ridin' 
father ;'  that  manes,  if  she  was  beggin',  she'd 
thry  and  do  for  her  childhren,  that  what  the 
father  won't  do." 

Miss  Dalton  could  not  speak ;  so  nurse, 
who  was  a  well-judging,  shrewd  woman,  did 
not  seem  to  heed  her  emotion.  She  began  to 
jump  baby  about  the  room,  as  she  relieved 
the  poor  stranger  of  his  weight. 

"  Come,  Masther  Dicky,  my  boy,  be  aisy 
of  bothering  Masther  Ned.  Lave  off  aggra- 
vatin'  him,  the  crathure.  You  av  no  more 
sense  nor  Masther  Tom  in  the  nursery.  Shure, 
you  should  be  a  father  to  the  whole  family. 
Look  at  the  governess,  an'  copy  av  her ;  she 
is  a  lady,  shure  and  sartain — quiet,  aisy,  and 
genteel.  You  ought  to  be  too  much  av  a 
man — not  to  talk  av  a  gin  tie  man,  achorra — 
to  give  her  any  cause  in  life  to  dislike  ould 
Ireland  ;  where  the  heart  is  warm,   an'  the 
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hand  is  willin'  to  comfort  an'  relieve  the  dis- 
thressed  an'  the  fatherless,  God  support  them ! 
Miss  Sutton,  av  you  plaze,  miss,  get  on  your 
bonnet  and  spincer,  and  coax  the  lady  out 
into  the  plantations  ;  a  little  taste  of  a  sthroll 
over  so  short  a  way  will  do  her  good,  and 
you,  too,  my  darlin'.  Come,  hurry,  now, 
Av  you  plaze.  Miss  Dalton,  and  be  afther 
walking  a  small  start  afore  your  dinner.  I'll 
mind  all  the  children,  as  I  often  did  afore,  an' 
will  again,  plaze  God.  So  make  your  mind 
aisy,  the  misthress  will  be  raal  glad  you  wor 
out  for  a  walk,  this  morning,  to  see  the  place." 
Miss  Dalton  was,  in  truth,  very  glad  to 
accede  to  nurse's  kind  proposal.  She  had  been 
painfully  excited  by  all  the  events  of  her  first 
morning's  exertions,  and  longed  for  rest  and 
quiet.  So,  she  thanked  the  old  woman,  left 
her  watch  and  chain  with  Emma,  on  the  same 
proviso  as  before  —  left  her  work-box  with 
Fanny,  for  her  to  rummage  it  first,  and  then 
set  it  all  in  order,  before  she  returned — 
sketched  a  cow  for  Dicky,  and  hurried  up- 
stairs to  get  her  bonnet.  Jane,  who  liked  to 
be  considered  useful,  was  not  long  getting 
ready  ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  governess 
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and  her  pupil  were  enjoying  the  freshness  of 
the  autumnal  air,  in  a  walk  through  the  plea- 
sure grounds  surrounding  the  house.  Fortfield 
was  a  very  pretty  old  place,  with  a  noisy 
rookery  immediately  above  the  house,  which 
was  a  very  large  and  comfortable  one.  Mr. 
Sutton  had  a  large  estate,  and  managed  it 
well  and  skilfully;  Mrs.  Sutton  taking  all  the 
credit  to  herself,  which  he  good  humouredly 
allowed  her  to  do.  Indeed,  she  had  her  own 
way  in  everything,  without  a  shadow  of  con- 
tradiction on  his  part.  The  stables  were  very 
extended,  and  possessed  a  very  celebrated  and 
valuable  collection  of  horses — racers,  hunters, 
and  riding  and  driving  horses.  Mrs.  Sutton 
could  drive  four-in-hand  in  most  coachman- 
like style,  and  knew  the  qualities  and  value  of 
every  beast  in  Mr.  Sutton's  stud,  from  *  Dare 
Devil,'  a  winner  of  the  Curragh,  to  ^Blossom,' 
baby's  donkey,  belonging  to  the  cart  which 
conveyed  him  and  nurse  round  the  demesne. 

The  views  of  the  mountains  which  sur- 
rounded Fortfield  were  very  splendid.  From 
the  high  grounds  above  the  house,  the  river, 
a  magnificent  one,  could  be  seen  for  miles 
wending  its  way  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  behind 
which  the  lofty  Comraghs  towered  in  proud 
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magnificence.  There  was  some  good  timber 
here  and  there  scattered  about  the  place, 
under  which,  delicious  shade  invited  repose. 

Jane  and  her  new  governess  caught  sight 
of  Mrs.  Sutton  at  one  time,  as  they  leisurely- 
sauntered  along.  The  lady  was  most  atten- 
tively watching  the  actions  of  a  very  fine 
young  horse,  that,  under  the  tuition  of  a 
borsebreaker,  was  performing  its  countless 
rounds  in  one  circle,  of  which  Mrs.  Sutton  and 
the  borsebreaker  were  the  centre. 

There  she  stood,  her  head  only  turning  to 
watch  the  evolutions  of  the  favoured  beast  she 
was  having  trained.  Jane  told  Miss  Dalton,  in 
confidence,  that  her  mamma  always  superin- 
tended the  breaking-in  of  all  the  colts,  and  some- 
times, when  not  pleased  with  the  borsebreaker, 
would  break  them  in  herself.  The  little  girl  went 
on  to  say,  that  she  and  her  sister  Fanny,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  children,  delighted  in  the  stables, 
and  were  never  so  happy  as  when  their  mamma 
permitted  them  to  accompany  her  there.  From 
their  very  infancy,  they  were  to  like  horses, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  ride  upon  them,  with 
only  a  stable  boy  to  take  care  of  them,  when- 
ever they  pleased. 
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Then,  as  she  gained  confidence  in  her  fast 
increasing  friendship  with  Miss  Dalton,  she 
went  on  to  tell  her  that  "  Mamma  always 
hunted  herself,  and  was  often  in  at  the  death 
of  the  fox.  She  could  leap  as  well  as  any 
man,  and  often  left  papa  behind  in  a  race. 
Mamma  always  drove  herself  when  the  four 
horses  were  put  to  the  carriage,  and  could 
harness,  and  saddle,  and  attend  the  horses  as 
well  as  any  man.  Mrs.  Sutton  had  been 
teaching  her  daughters  all  to  do  the  same,  and 
Jane  expressed  an  opinion,  that  she  thought 
she  herself  would  very  soon  be  as  clever  an 
equestrian  as  her  mother.  Papa  was  very 
fond,  too,  of  horses,  and  knew  a  great  deal 
about  them  ;  but  he  never  interfered  with 
mamma  in  her  opinion,  because  she  was  never 
wrong." 

These  and  many  other  communications  took 
up  the  time  till  the  second  bell  sounded.  This 
was  for  the  return  of  the  labourers,  at  half- 
past  one,  to  their  work,  and  was  a  signal, 
which  Jane  understood,  to  hurry  home  to  be 
in  time  for  the  luncheon  bell,  at  two  o'clock. 

There  was  very  little  time  till  the  expected 
tocsin    sounded.      Miss   Dalton    would   have 
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wished  to  remain  in  her  room,  and  rested  for 
an  hour,  during  the  children's  dinner,  but 
nurse  advised  her  to  accompany  them. 

The  children  rushed  pell  mell  into  the 
dining-room,  allowing  the  governess  to  fellow 
as  she  pleased  A  servant,  who  met  her, 
civilly  offered  to  show  her  the  way,  so  that, 
after  some  time,  she  arrived  just  in  time  to 
find  the  whole  family  seated. 

Colonel  Hardy  was  standing  near  a  window, 
looking  towards  the  door,  when  it  opened  to 
admit  the  poor  governess.  At  once  he  sprang 
forward  to  shake  hands  and  welcome  her.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  met  an  old  and  dear  friend. 
The  whole  party  were  seated  at  a  long  table. 
Mr.  Sutton  was  never  named  to  her,  but  she 
knew  that  it  must  be  he  who  sat  at  the  foot 
of  the  table,  busily  engaged  in  dislocating  a 
turkey.  There  was  a  tall,  fashionable-looking 
young  lady,  full  of  airs  and  graces,  that  she 
supposed  must  be  the  niece  of  Mr.  Sutton, 
Miss  Armytage.  These  things  she  noted  as 
she  was  taking  her  place  between  Jane  and 
Fanny,  at  table.  Mrs.  Sutton  was  talking 
very  loudly  to  a  strange  gentlemen,  Lord 
Dunston,  about  a  valuable  young  horse,  that 
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she  had  in  the  hands  of  a  horsebreaker,  but 
which  she  was  superintending  herself,  and 
only  noted  Miss  Dalton^s  arrival  by  a  nod. 

The  children  were  helped  by  their  father 
and  mother,  but  the  governess  was  obliged  to 
cut  up  the  meat,  and  make  it  ready  for 
Dicky  and  Ned.  She  would  have  been  very 
badly  off  but  for  Colonel  Hardy,  but  he,  with 
all  the  courtesy  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
came  to  the  rescue,  attending  to  all  her  wants, 
and  assisting  her  to  what  he  saw  she  needed. 
There  was  a  profusion  of  everything  on  the 
table.  Poor  Miss  Dalton's  appetite,  however, 
could  not  appreciate  all  that  she  saw  before 
her.  There  was  an  enormous  cold  round  of 
beef,  a  huge  cold  leg  of  roast  mutton,  a  mag- 
nificent cold  ham,  &c,;  but  not  a  bit  could 
the  poor  governess  eat. 

Mr.  Sutton,  who  was  a  very  good-natured 
man,  though  rather  rough  and  unpolished,  saw 
and  felt  for  the  interesting  stranger,  more 
kindly  than  he  would  allow  Mrs.  Sutton  to 
imagine.  He  sent  off  a  piece  of  mutton  to  be 
grilled  immediately ;  and,  in  the  interim, 
asked  her  to  have  a  glass  of  Madeira.  His 
wife  was  too  busy  with  Lord  Dunston,  decanting 
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on  the  beauties  of  a  young  filly,  to  mind  her 
governess  ;  so  she  was  unaware  of  the  civili- 
ties and  attentions  offered  to,  and  received,  by 
her. 

The  children's  dinner  was  soon  over ;  but 
they  remained  at  table,  so  that  Miss  Dalton 
did  not  know  how  to  act.  Mrs.  Sutton  and 
Miss  Armytage,  were  talking  energetically, 
unconscious  of  her  presence  ;  and  the  gentle- 
men, too,  did  not  seem  to  heed  her.  At  last, 
Mrs.  Sutton  proposed  a  riding-party ;  when 
all  rose  to  prepare  ;  and  Miss  Dalton  was  glad 
to  follow  them,  hoping  for  a  season  of  rest. 

She  had  hardly  disappeared  through  the 
door,  when  Lord  Dunston  eagerly  inquired 
who  she  was.  He  seemed  wonderfully  struck 
with  her  rare  beauty,  and  very  uncommon 
gracefulness.  Mr.  Sutton  joined  him  in  his 
encomiums.  Her  fine  figure — beautiful  hair 
— brilliant  eyes — nose,  chin,  and  mouth — 
were,  one  and  all,  eulogised;  but,  strange  to 
say.  Colonel  Hardy  never  made  a  remark  oh 
the  subject,  or  offered  an  opinion.  Both  Lord 
Dunston  and  Mr.  Sutton,  agreed  that  Miss 
Dalton  was  never  born  to  be  a  governess,  and 
was  something  most  peculiarly  attractive.     As 
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none  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  their  opinions 
about  Miss  Dalton  to  ^Irs.  Sutton,  or  Miss 
Armytage,  these  ladies  remained  in  a  state  of 
happy  ignorance  regarding  their  feelings 
towards  Miss  Dalton. 

The  elders  of  the  family  went  out  to  ride  ; 
and  the  juniors  remained  in  the  school-room 
till  nurse  took  out  Emma  and  the  boys,  with 
herself,  in  the  donkey-cart,  leaving  Miss 
Dalton  with  only  Jane  and  Fanny.  They 
went  to  the  gardens ;  and,  after  strolling 
through  them  for  some  hours,  returned  in  time 
for  tea,  which  Hannah  had  carefully  prepared 
and  made  ready.  A  small,  cheerful  fire  illu- 
mined the  school-room,  by  nurse's  desire  ;  and 
Miss  Dalton  felt  the  charm  of  possessing  a 
friend,  though  that  friend  was  but  an  humble 
and  unpresuming  woman — a  nui'se. 

Miss  Dalton  distributed  tea  to  her  little 
flock,  with  cheerfulness  and  afiection.  When 
the  tray  had  been  dismissed  she  recounted 
some  beautiful  stories,  for  their  amusement;  and 
at  last,  they  went  off  to  their  beds,  longing  for 
the  morrow  to  come,  that  they  might  be  again 
with  her,  and  privileged  to  listen  to  her. 

Their  noise  and  tumult  had  not  really  been 
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SO  violent  and  unbearable  as  on  the  previous 
ev^iing.  So  mucli  for  gentle  woman's  influ- 
ence over  the  most  rebellious  and  uncultured 
minds. 

The  next  morning  rose,  and  with  it  the 
little  restless  Buttons.  At  their  first  signal, 
Miss  Dalton  sprang  from  her  bed.  Her  ex- 
ample, influence,  and  authority,  commanded 
gentleness,  and  quietness,  never  before  known 
by  Hannah,  in  dressing-time.  Breakfast  fol- 
lowed, in  the  same  ratio  of  peacefulness  ;  and 
lessons  were  organised  and  undertaken  in  good- 
will, and  with  every  promise  of  being  well 
learned  and  properly  executed.  The  elders  of 
the  Sutton  family  had  gone  out  early  to  meet 
the  hounds,  so  that  the  young  governess,  and 
her  Uttle  flock,  were  all  to  themselves  at 
dinner.  There  was  an  afternoon  ramble,  and 
then  the  routine  of  tea — story-telling,  and  bed. 

Days  passed  on  in  the  same  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  occurrences,  excepting  that,  some- 
times, Miss  Dalton  met  the  gentlemen  at 
lunch  time,  when  she  experienced  the  same 
kindness  and  attention  from  both.  Those 
quiet  days  faded  into  weeks,  and  again  those 
weeks  merged  into  months. 

m2 
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And  what  a  change  three  months  made  in 
the  little  Suttons.  By  degrees,  gentle  training 
and  judicious  teaching,  with  kindness  and 
affection,  made  the  desired  impression  on  the 
little  minds,  hitherto  so  neglected,  and  so  uncul- 
tivated. With  unceasing  labour,  and  continual 
harassing  of  mind  and  body,  Miss  Dalton 
gained  the  victory  over  ignorance  and  neglect. 
The  naturally  good  dispositions  of  her  pupils 
were  brought  to  light,  and  she  had  the  great 
happiness  of  winning  their  love,  and  possessing 
their  confidence. 

A  regular  course  of  study  for  the  elder 
children  had  been  organized,  a  system  of 
discipline  brought  into  action  for  all  and  each ; 
so  that,  by  the  arrival  of  Christmas,  the 
children  were  very  unlike  what  they  had  been 
in  the  previous  September,  when  the  gove^rness 
had  first  appeared  at  Fortfield,  to  assume  the 
command  of  as  rebellious  and  as  unmanageable 
a  set  of  subjects  as  ever  were  ruled  by  the 
sway  of  woman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  Colonel  Hardy, 
with  Miss  Armytage,  had  left  Fortfield  about 
three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Miss  Dalton 
there.     They  had  gone  to  visit  some  friends  in 
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the  north  of  England.  The  partridge-shooting 
had  great  charms  for  Mr.  Sutton  and  Colonel 
Hardy,  and  they  had  easily  prevailed  upon 
the  ladies  to  accompany  them  part  of  the  way, 
to  where  some  mutual  friends  resided.  There 
they  were  to  remain  till  the  season  became 
further  advanced,  when  the  gentlemen  would 
re-join  them,  and  return  to  Ireland  in  time  for 
hunting.  Then  it  was  that  the  gentle  go- 
verness had  time  to  forward  her  plans,  and 
bring  her  pupils  into  subjection  and  regularity. 
At  first  it  was  an  Herculean  task,  and  ap- 
peared almost  an  impossible  one ;  but  time, 
decision,  and  intellect,  gained  the  ascendency. 

Before  the  third  month  of  her  sojourn  at 
Fortfield  had  elapsed,  method,  order,  and 
patience,  were  fully  established  amongst  the 
young  people.  Education  was,  comparatively,  an 
easy  task,  when  the  groundwork  for  its  progres- 
sion was  thus  successfully  laid,  and  the  natural 
abilities  of  the  children  were  of  a  very  superior 
stamp,  especially  with  Jane  and  her  elder  brother. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  that  she  had  to  do, 
the  time  seemed  interminable  during  those 
weary  three  months.  The  weather  had  been 
miserably  wet  and  cold,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
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children  did  not  get  out  regularly.  Everything 
was  wearying  and  monotonous  in  the  extreme ; 
but,  still,  Miss  Dalton's  vigilance,  and  exertion  of 
mind  and  body,  never  wavered  or  flinched 
from  their  purpose.  She  won  the  affections  of 
every  one  in  the  school-room,  the  love  of  the 
baby  and  his  companion  brother  in  the 
nursery,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  nurse 
and  the  whole  household. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  when  papa  and 
mamma  returned  home,  after  such  a  long  sepa- 
ration. The  children  spent  the  evening  of 
their  arrival  with  them  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  delighted  and  surprised  them  by  the 
wonderful  improvement  that  had  taken  place 
in  all  the  pupils  of  the  new  governess. 
Manners,  habits,  accent,  all  were  changed. 
So  pleased  was  Mr.  Sutton  with  his  children's 
advancement,  that  he  at  once  proposed  that 
Miss  Dalton  should  be  sent  for  to  join  the 
family  party  at  tea,  that  she  might  receive  his 
thanks;  but  this  was  negatived  by  Mrs. 
Sutton  and  Miss  Armytage.  Colonel  Hardy 
did  not  say  any  thing  on  the  subject,  but 
looked  vexed,  and,  soon  after,  went  off  to  bed. 

Poor   Miss  Dalton  sat  all  alone  that  long 
evening.     She  missed  her  little  flock,  and  the 
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school-room  seemed  more  dull  and  dreary, 
than  it  ever  had  done  before.  There  she  was 
by  herself,  forgotten,  un thought  of;  nobody 
seemed  to  remember  her  existence,  till  nurse 
kindly  came  in  to  give  her  '  a  cheer,'  and  tell 
some  amusing  old  Irish  tale,  as  she  often  did. 
The  old  woman  had  a  great  memory,  and  a 
wonderfully  droll  way  of  expressing  herself, 
and  narrating  her  old  legends.  But  all  she 
said,  interested  the  governess,  and  helped  to 
to  pass  away  many  a  long,  dull  hour.  Very 
glad  was  Miss  Dalton  to  have  the  good  will 
and  sympathy  of  this  poor,  ignorant  woman  ; 
she  would  have  been  far  more  desolate  and  un- 
comfortable, but  for  her  and  her  kindly  offices. 
The  children  did  not  leave  their  parents  till 
very  late  that  night,  so  that  Miss  Dalton  did  not 
see  any  of  the  travellers,  till  the  next  day,  at 
dinner.  Mrs.  Sutton  had  to  leave  the  house, 
after  a  early  breakfast,  to  reconnoitre  the 
stables,  and  scrutinize  the  horses;  so  thatshehad 
no  time  to  run  to  the  school-room,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  after  it.  Both  she  and  Mr.  Sutton 
however,  met  her  very  kindly,  and  spoke  in  a 
very  gratifying  way  of  their  children's  improve- 
ment, in  every  respect.     Even  Miss  Armytage 
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added  her  meed  of  approval,  and  seemed  glad 
to  see  the  unobtrusive  governess.  Tears  rose 
in  Miss  Dalton's  eyes,  as  she  was  thus  spoken 
to.  Colonel  Hardy,  soon  after,  entered  the 
dining-room  ;  his  greeting  was  very  kind,  and 
he  seemed  very  glad  to  see  her  again,  at  least, 
he  looked  so,  though  he  did  not  say  so. 

Every  one  seemed  in  high  spirits  and  good 
humour,  and  anxious  to  be  kind  to  the  gover- 
ness ;  who,  in  her  gentle  and  graceful  demean- 
our, surrounded  by  the  children,  looked  very 
lovely.  There  was  a  beautiful,  pink  tinge  on 
her  cheek,  which  had  not  been  seen  on  it 
before,  by  any  of  the  family  party  at  Fort- 
field,  which  added  greatly  to  her  beauty. 

Colonel  Hardy  looked  into  the  school-room 
that  afternoon,  for  the  first  time,  since  Miss 
Dalton's  arrival,  after  his  aunt  and  Miss 
Armytage  had  gone  out  for  their  ride.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  search  in  a  drawer,  for  some 
crayons  and  pencils,  which  he  remembered  to 
have  left  there,  some  months  before.  As  he 
entered  quietly,  he  was  unnoticed  by  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  room.  She  sat  listlessly  before 
a  writing-desk,  on  which  lay  a  half  written 
letter ;   the   pen   had   fallen  from   her  long, 
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alabaster  fingers.  The  sadness  of  her  whole 
appearance  and  utter  loveliness,  was  very 
touching;  one  hand  supported  her  head,  as 
her  arm  rested  on  the  desk.  Thus,  it  was,  she 
sat  for  long,  very  long,  till  Colonel  Hardy 
turning  the  door  handle  to  attract  her  notice, 
caused  her  to  start,  and  look  up. 

At  once  she  was  herself,  recalled  to  the 
necessity  of  exertion,  brought  back  to  the 
occurences  of  life.  She  half  rose,  and  smiled 
graciously,  her  welcome  to  one  who  had  been 
her  first  friend  in  Ireland ;  the  smile  encour- 
aged him  to  come  on,  and  he  did  so ;  apolo- 
gising for  his  intrusion.  He  told  her  what 
had  brought  him,  and  then  enquired  with 
great  interest,  why  she  had  not  gone  out, 
to  enjoy  the  bracing  effects  of  the  fine,  fi^osty 
evening  air.  He  said  he  had  met  the  children, 
and  seen  that  she  had  not  accompanied  them. 

She  replied,  that  'good,  kind  nurse,'  had 
taken  the  children  from  her,  for  an  hour  or 
two,  as  she  had  a  letter  to  write,  of  some  con- 
sequence ;  a  bad  headache  had  tormented  her 
all  that  day,  and  had  now  so  overpowered  her, 
that  the  letter  still  remained  unfinished,  and 
should  do  so  till  the  next  day.     She  was  not 
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sorry  when  he  drew  a  chair  and  sat  down, 
as  he  said,  for  a  few  moments.  He  declared 
it  was  too  bad,  to  have  her  thus  eternally 
moped  up,  in  that  dull  room,  with  no  com- 
panions. He  had  often  thought  of  her,  he 
said,  during  his  absence ;  and  wondered  how 
she  could  possibly  endure  the  life  of  slavery 
and  seclusion,  he  had  left  her  in.  He  had 
heard  of  her  often,  from  Mr.  Sutton,  who  told 
him  whenever  Mrs.  Sutton  received  a  letter 
from  her.  Oh !  how  very  soothing  is  a 
friendly  expression  of  sympathy  and  interest, 
how  comforting  is  the  knowledge,  that  one  is 
not  wholly  forgotten,  by  those  whose  kindness 
has  induced  us  to  favour  those  beings  with 
our  esteem.  So  it  was  with  Miss  Dalton  ; 
nearly  two  hours  passed,  and  they  seemed  but 
a  very  few  moments,  so  pleasantly  had  they 
sped  It  was  so  unusual  for  her  to  have  any 
person  to  speak  to,  excepting  nurse,  and  the 
children,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  light  had 
dawned  upon  her  lonely  existence. 

They  talked  of  music,  of  painting,  of  books. 
Colonel  Hardy  knew  before,  that  her  mind  had 
been  highly  cultivated,  and  that  she  had  seen 
and  read  much  ;  but  now  he  was  able  to  form 
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a  just  estimation  of  her  peculiar  talents,  and 
gifted  mind.  The  return  of  the  carriage  was 
heard,  when  the  light  had  nearly  disappear- 
ed, and  with  it  was  heard  the  voices  of  the 
returning  children.  He  hurried  instantly 
away,  wishing  her  a  kind,  good  night,  to  at- 
tend his  aunt.  And  the  poor  governess  felt  the 
room  suddenly  obscured,  and  very  lonely, 
more  so  than  ever,  as  he  closed  the  school-room 
door  after  him  ;  and  she  heard  his  steps  run- 
ning rapidly  down  stairs. 

Just  as  the  dinner  bell  rang,  a  step  was 
heard  coming  quickly  to  the  school-room ;  a 
tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  on  Miss  Dalton 
approaching  to  open  it,  it  was  done  before 
she  could  reach  it,  by  Colonel  Hardy,  who,  in 
a  great  hurry,  presented  her  with  a  flask  of 
of  Eau  de  Cologne,  for  her  headache,  which,  he 
said,  he  had  thought  of  while  dressing,  as  he 
placed  it  in  her  hand ;  he  ran  off  before  she 
had  time  to  thank  him. 

Ofttimes,  from  this  period,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  the  long  winter,  he  would  often, 
nay,  constantly  visit  the  quiet,  secluded  school- 
room, on  some  errand  or  another.  Sometimes 
to  call  the  boys  out  for  a  run  with  him,   or  a 
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gallop  on  their  ponies,  at  other  times  to  ask  for 
an  atlas,  or  book  of  reference ;  very  often  with 
an  amusing  new  work,  or  a  fresh  cut  flower 
from  the  conservatory,  for  Miss  Dalton. 

She  untiringly  pursued  the  tenor  of  her  way, 
and  indefatigably  laboured  for  the  improve- 
ment and  advancement  of  her  young  charge. 
Each  day  witnessed  some  diJficulty  overcome, 
some  evil  habit  conquered,  some  information 
acquired.  And  thus  the  winter  and  spring 
crept  on.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton  continued  to 
express  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  progress 
the  children  were  making ;  and,  in  fact,  with 
everything  connected  with  the  governess's 
management,  and  educational  course;  never 
interfering  in  anything  relative  to  her  arrange- 
ments. 

Miss  Armytage  vouchsafed,  at  times,  some 
little  show  of  attention.  She  was  rather  a 
good-looking  girl,  and  vain  of  her  musical 
attainments.  For  one  or  two  years  she  had 
indulged  in  a  hope  that  Colonel  Hardy  would, 
at  last,  fall  a  captive  to  her  charms  and  accom- 
plishments. She  had  formed  a  sort  of  attach- 
ment for  him,  and  left  nothing  undone  to  win 
a  return  of  reciprocal  feelings.     To  her  utter 
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disappointment,  as  yet,  she  could  not  perceive 
any  grounds  for  expecting  a  favourable  result 
to  her  wishes  ;  but  with  persevering  assiduity 
continued  her  attentions,  and  made  no  secret 
of  the  regard,  which  she  entertained  for  him. 

One  day,  Fortfield  was  enlivened  by  the 
arrival  of  Miss  Ar my t age's  only  brother,  a 
great  favourite  with  Mr.  Sutton,  and  who  had 
been  abroad  for  three  years.  His  arrival 
diffused  great  pleasure  throughout  the  house, 
and,  for  a  day  or  two,  all  habits  of  regularity 
and  attention  to  study  were  overthrown.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Miss  Dalton  lived  more 
than  ever  alone  and  unnoticed,  excepting  for 
the  occasional  visits,  and  many  little  gratifying 
attentions  of  Colonel  Hardy ;  who  never  forgot 
that  the  cheerless  school-room,  was  inhabited 
by  a  meek  and  gentle  being,  solitary  and  alone 
from  early  mom  to  night.  For  some  days, 
Charles  Armytage  merely  noted  the  governess 
as  an  elegant  and  pretty-looking  girl,  for  he 
never  saw  her  but  at  lunch  time.  She  went 
and  came  so  unobtrusively  and  gently,  that 
he  hardly  knew  when  she  went  or  came.  In 
society  she  was  reserved  and  silent,  with  the 
dread  of  observation  from  anyone ;  so  that, 
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excepting  now  and  then,  when  he  tendered 
her  some  slight  mark  of  civility,  he  had  never 
particularly  examined  her  appearance. 

He  was  a  clever  young  man — had  read 
much,  and  well — travelled  a  great  deal,  and 
with  beneficial  results.  But  he  was  not  blessed 
with  fixed  principles.  Easily  led  away  by  the 
force  of  his  own  inclinations,  and  impetuous 
in  disposition,  he  had  many  faults  ;  but  these 
were,  for  the  most  part,  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
hidden  from  general  observation.  He  had 
much  pride  of  birth  and  station,  for  he  was 
the  only  son  of  a  man  of  large  fortune,  an 
Irish  baronet,  who  valued  himself  and  his 
possessions  at  no  mean  standard. 

When  he  had  been  at  Fortfield  about  a 
week,  he  gave  his  sister,  one  day,  a  manuscript 
air  from  his  music  portfolio,  to  try,  telling  her 
it  was  an  exquisite  melody,  and  permitting  her 
to  take  a  copy  of  it,  if  she  pleased.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  permission.  Miss  Armytage 
went  into  the  school-room,  to  ask  Miss  Dalton 
for  a  sheet  of  music-paper.  Immediately  the 
governess  drew  from  the  music-stand  the  re- 
quired sheet,  ofiering  to  copy  the  air  or  piece 
for  Miss  Armytage.     As  she  did  so  at  once,  it 
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was  just  completed  on  the  return  of  the  young 
lady  from  her  afternoon's  drive ;  and,  when 
she  went  to  receive  it,  she  found  the  governess 
seated  .at  the  piano,  trying  if  she  had  copied 
perfectly  from  the  rather  puzzling  original. 
She  was  playing  a  brilliant  prelude,  with  an 
exquisitely  delicate  and  finished  touch ;  when 
she  had  concluded,  she  played  from  the  manu- 
script, but,  quickly  leaving  it,  commenced  the 
air  in  a  very  beautiful  and  difficult  setting, 
evidently  from  a  piece  she  well  knew.  It 
was  indeed  a  lovely  Italian  air,  and  played 
with  wonderful  feeling  and  great  execution. 
Miss  Armytage  rushed  up  to  the  piano  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight,  almost  breathless  with  sur- 
prise ;  for  she  hardly  knew  that  Miss  Dalton's 
musical  attainments  passed  the  early  lessons 
necessary  for  the  tuition  of  her  little  pupils. 
She  requested  Miss  Dalton  to  favour  her  once 
again  with  the  music,  as  she  had  last  played 
it.  Gracefully  smiling  her  acquiescence,  she 
recommenced,  but  not  as  a  piece  did  she  re- 
peat it.  Striking  a  few  chords,  with  a  flowing 
and  beautiful  accompaniment,  she  sang  the 
air,  with  its  Italian  words,  so  splendidly  and 
so  wondeiiully  beautiful,  that  Miss  Armytage, 
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who  was  devotedly  fond  of  music,  was  melted 
to  tears,  and  struck  dumb  with  astonishment. 
At  length,  she  spoke  her  admiration  and  sur- 
prise. Miss  Dalton  smiled  once  again,  but, 
this  time,  it  was  very  sadly,  and  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes,  too.  After  some  moments.  Miss 
Armytage  entreated  to  be  favoured  with 
another  air;  and  she  could  not  refuse  one 
who  seemed  so  much  to  love  an  art,  which 
was  her  own  master-passion,  and  which,  till 
this  day,  had  lain  dormant  for  months  upon 
months.  And,  as  she  sang  again  and  again, 
the  wonder  of  the  listener  became  greater ; 
never  had  she  heard  anyone,  either  in  private 
or  public,  pour  forth  such  tones  of  melody  and 
perfect  harmony. 

"  You  sing  so  wonderfully,  so  unlike  any- 
thing I  ever  heard  before,  that  I  can  scarcely 
say  how  great  my  astonishment  is,  and  my 
admiration.  You  must  have  been  taught 
abroad.  Such  a  magnificent  voice  as  yours 
could  never  have  been  cultivated  as  it  is  in 
England.  Tell  me,  were  you  not  taught 
abroad  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  where  ?" 
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"  In  Italy,  a  long  time  ago.  I  was  always 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  singing,  more 
especially ;  and  so,  with  the  help  of  very  good 
masters,  learnt  quickly." 

^*  Why  did  you  not  go  on  the  stage  ?  With 
your  voice,  you  would  make  a  rapid  fortune. 
Better  to  do  that,  surely,  than  make  a  slave 
of  yourself,  and  teach,  from  morning  to  night, 
a  set  of  troublesome,  stupid  little  children." 

''  Oh,  no !  the  stage  would  be,  indeed,  a 
most  dreadful  alternative — at  least,  to  me.  I 
like  teaching,  very  much,  and  the  children 
here  are  not  troublesome  or  stupid  now." 

"  Not  troublesome  or  stupid  ?  but  I  know 
they  are,  and  so  do  you^  too.  They  are  a 
worry  to  you  from  morning  to  night ;  and  for 
seven  months  you  have  been  here,  in  this 
house,  moped  to  death  in  this  dull,  lonely 
room.  And  did  you  never  sing  till  to-day, 
since  you  came  to  Fortfield  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  And  why  not  ?  Surely  it  would  help  to 
pass  away  some  hours,  and  it  would  cheer 
you." 

"  It  would  be  very  hard  to  cheer  me,  Miss 
Armytage,  in  any  way,  or  by  any  means.     I 

VOL.  II.  N 
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have  been  born  to  trouble  and  suffering,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  end.  I  never  think  of 
amusement.  I  forgot  I  could  sing,  till  that 
lovely  melody  recalled  dormant,  forgotten 
feelings  to  my  memory." 

*^  Well,  you  must  now  remember  it  every 
day — indeed,  you  must.  I  can  sing,  too,  but, 
you  know,  nothing  like  you.  We  can  have 
duets  constantly.  Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to 
have  lessons  from  you !  Will  you  give  me 
some  instructions  in  your  style  ?  '^ 

*'  With  pleasure ;  you  shall  have  all  the 
teaching  that  I  can  give  you." 

^'  Have  you  any  Italian  music  here?" 

"  None;  I  left  all  behind  me." 

"  Where  ?" 

At  once  a  brilliant  crimson  flush  covered 
the  face,  neck,  and  throat  of  Miss  Dalton,  as  a 
word,  in  reply,  rose  to  her  lips,  and  which, 
with  extreme  difficulty,  shfe  suppressed  ere  it 
was  fully  spoken.  She  shook  her  head,  and, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  went  on  to  say — 

'^In  my  home  I  left  it  all.  Far,  far  away 
from  this,  where  I  left  much  of  everything, 
beside  my  music ;  my  hopes  and  happiness  for 
ever." 
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"  Oh,  that  is  horrid  !  You  must  be  greatly 
to  be  pitied,  Miss  Dalton.  Must  you  be  a 
governess  always  ?" 

^^  I  believe  so  ;  indeed,  I  hope  so.  I  only 
trust  that  I  may  have  health  and  spirits 
granted  to  me  to  continue  as  I  have  begun, 
independent  of  all  assistance.'' 

''  I  know  that  Mrs.  Hudson  wrote  to  Aunt 
Sutton,  that  you  were  born,  and  reared,  and 
educated  a  lady,  in  every  respect ;  but,  that 
peculiarly  unfortunate  circumstances  had  de- 
prived you  of  everything,  and  compelled  you 
to  earn  your  bread.  Aunt  never  gave  herself 
the  trouble  to  inquire  what  the  causes  or  cir- 
cumstances of  your  distress  were,  but  as  Mrs. 
Hudson  wrote  you  were  well-conducted, 
clever,  and  amiable,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Aunt  was  satisfied,  and  thought  you  would  do 
well  enough  for  the  children  at  present. 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  as  if  Miss  Armytage 
fully  expected  Miss  Dalton  to  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  the  circumstances,  but  the 
governess  made  no  answer;  Mrs.  Sutton 
coming  into  the  school-room,  allowed  her  to 
make  a  hasty  exit.  Miss  Armytage  was  loud 
in  her  rapturous  encomiums,  and  expressions 

N  2 
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of  delight,  to  her  aunt,  at  having  found  out 
such  a  treasure  of  musical  talent  as  Miss 
Dalton ;  and  was  full  of  the  idea  of  having 
singing  lessons,  daily,  from  such  an  accom- 
plished vocalist. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  surprised,  though  she 
remembered  that  Mrs.  Hudson  had  written  to 
say,  that  Miss  Dalton's  musical  acquirements 
were  of  the  first  order.  She  determined  to 
hear  for  herself  that  very  evening. 

After  dinner,  the  gentlemen  were  informed 
of  the  discovery  made.  Charles  Armytage 
looked  delighted,  and  said  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject  of  the  fair  songstress,  which  did  not 
much  please  Colonel  Hardy,  and  which  made 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Sutton  laugh  very  heartily.  The 
soft  and  dove-like  expression  of  the  governess's 
superb  eyes,  and  the  gracefulness  of  her  lovely 
figure,  moving  in  and  out  with  quiet  steps, 
had  at  last  struck  upon  his  senses ;  and  in  the 
dull  routine  of  a  long  country  visit,  his  feelings 
were  ready  to  take  any  impression,  especially 
a  tender  one,  towards  a  young  and  very 
lovely  girl. 

As  he,  for  the  first  time,  expressed  his 
sentiments   of   admiration    for   Miss    Dalton, 
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Colonel  Hardy  felt  a  cold  chill  creep  over  him, 
and  he  regarded  the  speaker  with  feelings  of 
intense  dislike  and  repugnance,  never  before 
felt.  Month  after  month,  he  had  silently 
watched  the  fair  and  interesting  being,  whose 
duty  seemed  to  engross  her  whole  soul  and 
mind.  The  dignity  and  integrity  of  her 
conduct  had  not  been  unheeded  by  him, 
neither  was  the  air  of  humble  resignation, 
that  betokened  the  remembrance  of  deep 
suffering  and  utter  loneliness,  forgotten. 
He  was  a  profound  admirer,  and  zealous 
follower  after  virtue,  he  respected  goodness 
and  sincerity ;  and  all  and  each  of  these 
objects  of  his  veneration  seemed  ingrafted  in 
the  heart  of  the  poor  governess.  And  could 
he  remain  peacefully  at  rest  when  he  heard 
her  extreme  beauty  and  faultless  figure  com- 
mented upon  by  one  whom  he  knew  to  be 
fickle,  worldly-minded, and  a  libertine  at  heart. 
A  new  existence  had  opened  to  Colonel  Hardy ; 
he  had  revelled  in  the  delight  of  knowing, 
and  tending,  and  loving  one,  who,  otherwise, 
was  wholly  neglected  ;  now,  the  blessed  dream 
seemed  gone  for  ever, — another  had  intruded 
into    the    sanctuary  of   seclusion  which   had 
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secured  his  idol  from  all  other  observation ; 
and  she  would,  no  doubfc,  ere  long,  reciprocate 
feelings,  which,  when  she  was  aware  of,  she 
would  feel  flattered  by. 

And  so  it  happened  that,  on  the  very- 
evening,  when  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  the  children's  supper  ended,  all  of  them 
gone  to  bed,  and  the  young  creature,  for  the 
first  time  all  that  long  day,  quiet,  and  at  rest, 
an  invitation  was  sent  to  her  to  take  tea  in 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  the  the  first  in- 
vitation she  had  received  during  the  seven 
months  she  had  resided  there.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  music,  before  dinner,  had  escaped 
her  recollection  totally ;  so  that  she  never 
dreamed  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  that, 
that  she  had  been  favoured  with  an  invitation? 
in  truth,  repugnant  to  her  feelings. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  fast  asleep,  according  to 
her  usual  custom,  on  the  sofa,  when  Miss 
Dalton  entered  the  drawing-room,  to  pass  the 
evening  by  amusing  others.  Miss  Armytage 
had  been  sent  to  fetch  her,  and  directed  not  to 
return  without  her ;  Mr.  Armytage  and  his 
uncle  were  engaged  at  chess ;  Colonel  Hardy 
was  seated  near  the  fire,  ensconced  in  a  large 
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arm-chair,  reading  the  newspaper;  but  all 
kindly  rose  to  welcome  her,  as  she  entered  the 
room. 

In  her  mourning  dress,  which  fitted  admi- 
rably to  her  figure,  she  looked  very  lovely — so 
fair,  and  slender,  and  graceful.  Her  bright 
hair  wound  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  her 
small  Grecian  head,  not  a  particle  of  it  shading 
her  broad,  high  forehead,  but  drawn  off,  ex- 
posing the  little,  tiny  ear,  so  exquisitely 
shaped  and  coloured.  There  had  been  no 
time  nor  inclination  to  alter  her  simple  dress ; 
but,  had  she  been  decked  by  the  most  skilful 
hand  of  fashion,  in  the  silks  of  Persia,  or  the 
stuffs  of  Cashmere,  she  could  not  have  been 
more  eminently  '  the  lady/ 

As  tea  came  in,  the  noise  of  its  attendant 
bustle,  awoke  the  lady  of  the  house  from  her 
slumbers.  She  roused  herself,  though  with 
difficulty,  to  dispense  it  to  her  guests,  with 
that  hasty  and  most  energetic  display  of 
manner,  which  marked  all  her  proceedings. 
She  had  but  little  of  the  ' suaviter  in  modo' 
about  her ;  all  her  actions  were  quick,  ener- 
getic, and  ungi-aceful.  She  spoke  to  the  go- 
verness with  kindness,  however,  and   honest 
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bluntness  of  purpose,  expressing  herself  es- 
pecially pleased  with  Ned's  progress  in  reading; 
which  he  had  been  exhibiting  to  her  in  the 
coachhouse,  that  afternoon,  as  she  was  in- 
specting the  harness. 

But,  at  length,  tea  was  over,  and  the  tea- 
tray  removed.  Miss  Armytage  sat  down  to 
play  and  sing.  Miss  Dalton  drew  near  to  her 
to  enjoy  the  music,  unconscious  of  all  that 
was  expected  from  her  own  performance. 
When  Miss  Armytage  had  played  for  a  suf- 
ficient time,  she  asked  Miss  Dalton  to  try 
something  on  that  piano,  which  was  much 
better  toned  than  that  in  the  school-room.  At 
once  she  complied,  without  the  least  restraint, 
or  appearance  of  opposition.  The  effect  of 
her  performance  was  perfectly  magical.  There 
was  deep,  breathless  silence  in  the  room,  as  the 
wonderful  tones  of  that  rich,  clear  voice  died 
away  from  the  ears  of  the  listeners,  and  the 
melody,  so  richly  and  so  wonderful  was  poured 
forth,  to  their  delighted  ears.  Oh !  what  a 
charm  that  harmony  carried  with  it,  to  the 
hearts  of  all  that  heard  it.  It  entered,  as  it 
were,  into  their  very  souls. 

Again  and  again  she  sang,  each  time  with, 
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if  possible,  more  fascinating  power.  She 
could  not  resist  the  reiterated  importunities 
for  '  another '  and  ^  another '  song.  And,  when, 
after  hours  of  compliance  to  their  wishes,  she 
meekly  rose  from  the  piano,  and  returned  to 
the  group  of  hearers,  that  surrounded  the  fire  ; 
how  brilliant  was  the  colour  that  crimsoned 
her  cheeks,  hitherto  so  pale  and  wan,  lighting 
up  with  unearthly  lustre,  those  dark  expres- 
sive eyes. 

For  the  first  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton,  and" 
Miss  Armytage  felt  her  presence  to  be  that  of 
one,   indeed,  born  to  other  scenes,  far  different 
from  the  old  dark  school-room,  where  she  had 
so  long  and  so  patiently  laboured  in  obscurity. 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Armytage  towards  her, 
she  felt  to  be  complimentary,  and  respectful, 
such  as  she  would  expect  from  a  gentleman ; 
just  what  courtesy,  and  kindness  would  dictate, 
but  no  more.  As  yet,  certainly,  his  feelings 
were  those  of  respect,  pity,  and  gentleness  ; 
her  beautiful  smile,  her  perfect  form,  her 
modulated  and  harmonious  voice  had  sunk  into 
his  heart,  and  filled  him  with  sentiments  of 
which  he  knew  not  the  power. 

Colonel  Hardy  did  not  speak,  he  did  not 
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even  approach  her,  to  offer  his  thanks,  or 
express  his  feelings,  All  the  sentiments  of  his 
soul  were  called  into  action.  From  the  first 
moment  he  had  seen  her,  he  had  felt  she  was 
a  being  of  a  superior  stamp.  He  had  found 
her  graceful,  talented,  and  accomplished.  He 
had  closely  watched  her  every  action,  and  now 
he  had  the  full  realization  of  his  most  fas- 
tidious longings  of  what  women  should  be.  All 
that  his  heart  had  painted,  and  his  mind  had 
yearned  for.  All  and  everything  was  perfect- 
ed in  Miss  Dalton.  She  did  not  stay  long, 
after  the  music  was  concluded.  She  went  to 
her  homely  bed,  thinking  much  of  the  last 
time  she  had  sung.  And  so  she  fell  asleep, 
into  the  calm  sweet  repose  of  wearied  innocence; 
dreaming  of  happier  things,  than  her  wakeful 
thoughts  could  conjure  up,  or  that  she  could 
ever  hope  to  enjoy. 

She  awoke,  next  morning,  with  a  start,  as 
Hannah's  voice  sounded  close  to  her  ear, 
calling  upon  her,  and  upon  Jane  and  Fanny 
to  rise.  She  was  up,  in  a  moment,  and  ready 
to  lend  her  aid  to  the  little  girls,  who,  much 
altered  in  their  habits  and  tempers,  now, 
patiently  bore  the  trials  of  cold  water,    and 
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hair  brushes.  Breakfast  was  now  over,  m  the 
school-room,  when  Colonel  Hardy  entered  in, 
apologizing,  according  to  custom,  for  doing  so. 
He  came  hastily,  to  ask  permission  for  the  boys 
to  accompany  him,  to  see  the  meet  of  the 
county  hounds  at  Fairfield  G-ates.  Miss 
Dalton  could  not  refuse,  and  the  three  girls, 
all  equally  anxious  to  see  the  hounds  and 
horses,  were  allowed  to  run  off  with  Colonel 
Hardy.  He  asked  the  governess,  would  she 
not  venture  with  her  pupils,  and  under  his 
protection,  to  enjoy  the  sight.  She  thanked 
him,  but  said  she  could  not  go. 

"And  why  not?  you  are  so  dull,  in  this 
horrible  hole,  you  ought  to  come  abroad  and 
see  something  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants." 

"Thank  you,  for  your  kind  thought,  but 
I  never  wish  to  go  anywhere,  where  T  think  I 
shall  meet  with  the  world  and  its  inhabitants, 
as  you  say.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or 
with  them  ;  I  am  alone,  and  ever  must  be  so." 

"  No,  no, — you  must  not  say  that,  indeed 
you  must  not.  Miss  Dalton,  Some  great  mis- 
fortune, or  sorrow,  has  caused  you  to  be  so  very 
down-hearted,  and  depressed  ;  something  has 
crushed  you  to  the  earth,  but  youth  is  elastic ; 
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— time   and  quiet   will  raise  your  spirits  as 
they  must  have  been  before." 

'^  Never,  Colonel  Hardy.  As  I  am  now, 
I  must  remain  ;  there  is  no  raising  of  spirits, 
or  hope  of  better  days  for  me,  in  this  world. 
All  is  cold,  and  miserable,  and  hopeless." 

"  Fie,  fie,  you  must  not  say  so — you  ought 
not  to  speak  thus.  The  Almighty  ruler  of 
the  universe  never  created  human  beings  to 
entail  misery  upon  them.  You  have  youth, 
health,  talent ;  what  more  do  you  need,  to  give 
you  hope?" 

"  Much,  much — everything." 

^'  Could  I,  Miss  Dalton,  not  do  something  to 
benefit  you  ? — could  I  not  add  to  your  peace 
and  contentment,  in  any  way  ?  Will  you 
permit  me,  to  offer  myself  as  a  friend,  an  ad- 
mirer, an  assistant,  a  helper  in  time  of  need  ? 
You  may  rely  on  me,  and  on  my  exertions. 
I  seldom  promise  to  do  anything ;  when  I  do, 
you  will  find  I  will  perform. '^ 

"  Thanks,  many  thanks — You  are,  and 
always  have  been,  very  kind  to  me  ;  you  show 
great  interest  in  a  stranger,  such  as  I  am. 
But,  I  need  nothing,  I  assure  you,  nothing, 
but  what  I  have — that  is,  God's  blessing,  and 
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assistance ;  J  have  nothing  else  to  wish  for. 
Circumstances,  over  which  I  had  no  control, 
have  made  me  what  I  am,  and  as  you  see  me  ; 
friendless  and  unprotected  .1  must  work  hard, 
and  try  to  do  my  duty  in  the  state  of  life  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  me  to." 

"  I  trust,  you  will  continue  to  do  so  ;  if  you 
pursue  the  same  course  which  you  have  been 
following  since  you  came  here,  I  do  not  see 
anything  for  you  to  despond  about.  I  am  sure 
your  coming  here  has  been  a  real  blessing  to  the 
poor  childi'en  of  this  house;  and,  consequently, 
to  their  parents.  You  must  always  succeed,  if 
you  take  duty  and  principle  for  your  guide ; 
without  these,  all  other  gifts  are  valueless.  But 
I  must  hurry  off,  for  there  are  tlie  children 
rushing  madly  off  by  themselves.  Farewell, 
for  the  present." 

What  strange  feeling  of  pleasure,  hitherto 
unknown,  was  that,  which  circled  through 
the  heart  of  the  governess,  as  Colonel  Hardy 
spoke  thus  kindly  to  her.  How  deeply  gratify- 
ing were  the  words  of  friendship,  spoken  by  that 
noble-hearted,  conscientious  man — how  com- 
forting was  the  glance,  with  which  he  regarded 
her,  as  he  spoke,  generously  proffering  aid,  assist- 
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ance,  counsel,  and  support ;  it  was  anew  sensation, 
one,  that,  to  the  forlorn  girl  brought  consola- 
tion and  balm.  She  had  now  a  friend,  a  real, 
disinterested  one,  a  true,  loyal  one,  and  to  her 
who  had  none  other  beside,  the  value  was  in- 
calculable— the  treasure  was  beyond  price. 
She  remained  as  he  left  her,  sitting  wrapt  in 
meditation,  till  the  merry  voices  of  the  children 
told  of  their  return,  and  broke  upon  her 
musings. 

Tried,  as  Miss  Dalton  had  been,  by  many 
and  great  afflictions,  throughout  all  her  wan- 
derings and  griefs ; 

"  And  God  had  given  her  share  ;" 
she  had  had  recourse  to  religion,  not  occasionally, 
for  comfort  and  support,but,  at  all  times,  in  all 
seasons — it  was  her  guide,  her  consolation, 
her  only  source  of  happiness.  The  feelings  of 
Colonel  Hardy  were  equally  sincere,  respecting 
holy  things;  and  it  was  very  delightful  for 
her,  who  esteemed  him,  as  she  did,  to  witness 
his  worth ;  and,  truly,  there  is  no  happiness 
on  earth,  equal  to  that,  of  seeing  those  we  re- 
verence and  value,  respected  and  honourable 
in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  men,  obedient  to  the 
will  and  way  of  God,  in  thought  and  deed. 
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Scarcely  a  day  had  passed,  for  months,  that 
Miss  Dalton  did  not  feel  the  value  of  Colonel 
Hardy's  friendship  ;  yet,  such  is  the  wayward- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  that  she  could  not 
allow  to  herself,  that  any  feeling  stronger  than 
that  of  pity,  or  natural  kindness,  induced  the 
friendly  sentiments  he  evinced  towards  her. 

She  was  ready  for  the  dinner-hour  of  the 
children,  when  the  bell  rang  at  two  o'clock. 
She  received  with  sincere  pleasure,  the  atten- 
tions of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  those  of 
Miss  Armytage  were  not  withheld,  but  most 
openly  showed.  She  joined  in  conversation 
more  readily  than  usual,  for  some  topics  were 
started,  and  she  being  cognizant  of  and  about 
them,  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Sutton  for  her 
opinion.  She  found  herself  laughing  quite 
merrily  at  some  anecdotes,  which  were  re- 
peated, of  the  morning's  amusements.  Her 
appearance  elicited  much  admiration,  and 
furtive  glances  of  ill- concealed  admiration, 
were  cast  upon  her,  by  many  strange  gentle- 
men, who  had  come  to  Fortfield,  for  luncheon, 
after  the  termination  of  the  hunt.  Many 
observations  and  enquiries  respecting  her 
were  made  to  Colonel  Hardy  and  Mr.  Sutton. 
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Miss  Armytage  did  not  much  like  all  this  ; 
she  was  not  very  much  pleased  that  her  aunt's 
handsome  governess  should  be  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  her  guests — especially,  men  of 
rank  and  fortune^  whose  attentions  she  would 
fain  have  for  herself.  It  was  all  very  well, 
Miss  Dalton  being  nice,  and  pretty,  and  com- 
panionable, and  a  good  singing  mistress ;  but 
it  would  not  do  for  her  to  be  generally  known 
and  admired — it  would  not  answer,  to  have 
her  paraded  to  all  the  company  that  resorted 
to  Fortfield,  and  allowed  to  receive  homage 
and  attention  not  suited  to  her  position.  To 
be  sure,  the  young  woman  was  naturally  un- 
assuming, and  retiring,  and  very  modest ; 
therefore,  she  determined  to  impress  upon  her 
aunt's  mind  the  necessity  of  keeping  her  so  ; 
and  perfectly  out  of  the  range  of  temptation. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  soon  brought  to  take  Miss 
Armytage's  view  of  the  matter ;  and  she  de" 
termined  that,  in  future,  on  hunting  days,  or 
whenever  there  were  gentlemen  staying  to 
lunch,  that  the  children's  dinner  should  be 
served  in  the  school-room.  She  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
correct  and  reserved,  than  Miss  Dalton's  man- 
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ner ;  and  agreed  that  it  would  be  injustice  to 
the  poor  girl  to  permit  any  undue  attentions 
to  be  paid  her. 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  on  the  same 
subject,  was  talked  over,  after  dinner,  that 
day — much  to  the  amusement  of  Mr.  Sutton 
and  Mr.  Armytage,  and  greatly  to  the  disgust 
of  Colonel  Hardy,  who  saw  the  working  of  the 
'  green-eyed  monster  '  in  all  the  declamations 
of  the  ladies.  But  all  the  trio  mentally  agreed, 
without  expressing  their  thoughts,  that,  as 
discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour,  they 
would  say  nothing,  but  permit  the  fair  speakers 
to  have  their  own  way. 

Days  passed  on  in  the  daily  routine  of  the 
school-room  duties.  Miss  Dalton  felt  an  un- 
pleasing  sensation  at  discovering  that  she  had 
become  an  object  of  interest  to  Mr.  Armytage. 
At  first,  she  would  not  permit  herself  to  see  it, 
or  understand  his  meaning  ;  but,  by  degrees, 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  shut  her  eyes 
against  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Wherever 
she  walked  with  the  children,  he  was  sure  to 
meet  her.  He  was  continually  watching  her  ; 
and,  on  her  appearance  at  luncheon,  or  in  the 
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drawing  room,  was  ever  ready  to  pay  her  the 
most  marked  attention. 

The  sincerity  and  openness  of  her  natural 
manner,  made  her  unconscious  of  the  grace 
and  charms  which  she  possessed ;  and  she 
thought  it  very  strange  indeed,  that  he  should 
fix  upon  one  so  unpretending  and  humble  as 
herself,  as  a  being  worthy  to  receive  so  much 
impressive  devotion. 

He  had  made  many  enquiries  about  Miss 
Dalton,  and  he  had  heard  the  story  which 
Mrs.  Hudson  had  told  to  Mrs.  Sutton  of  her 
destitution,  and  totally  unprovided  state.  His 
interest  was  awakened,  and  could  not  but  be 
further  deepened  by  the  knowledge,  which 
he  himself  gained,  of  her  pure  and  simple  cha- 
racter. Thus,  by  degrees,  he  admitted  into 
his  heart  the  strongest  feelings  of  attachment* 
for  the  beautiful  stranger.  Her  sweet  voice 
found  its  way,  day  by  day,  deeper  into  his 
soul ;  till,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  she  was  dearer 
to  hun  than  life  itself — the  sole  object  of  his 
mind  and  thoughts ;  and  he  was  filled, 
utterly  and  entirely,  with  a  violent  and  en- 
grossing passion. 

He  was  well  aware  that  he  was  entitled  to 
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a  rich  and  well-born  bride.  He  was  both  rich  and 
well-born  himself,  and  felt  justified  in  looking 
much  upon  himself  as  one  born  to  possess  wealth 
and  station,  and  uphold  the  position  which  his 
family  had  held  for  a  long  series  of  years.  He 
was  well  convinced  that  a  marriage  with  an 
unknown  and  portionless  girl,  would  bring 
down  upon  him  the  wrath  and  displeasure  of 
his  father,  and  would  be  almost  a  death-blow 
to  his  mother.  But,  still,  he  could  not  resist 
the  power  of  Miss  Dalton's  fascinations ;  the 
more  he  thought  of  them,  the  more  fixed  be- 
came his  decision  to  offer  to  her  his  heart  and 
hand,  little  doubting  of  her  acceptance.  There- 
fore, after  a  long  struggle  with  himself,  he  was 
resolved  to  declare  his  love,  and  claim  an 
answering  attachment. 

The  family  had  driven  out,  to  pay  a  visit 
at  some  distance  from  Fortfield ;  and,  as 
Colonel  Hardy  accompanied  them,  Mr.  Army- 
tage  determined  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
time,  and  declare  his  sentiments  without 
further  delay.  He  found  the  unconscious  ob- 
ject of  his  thoughts  and  affections  alone  in  the 
school-room,  busily  employed  in  ruling  sheets 
of  copy-paper,  for  the  writings  of  the  children. 

0  2 
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As  the  rapid  footsteps  of  the  agitated  young 
man  hurried  up  to  the  door,  her  heart  beat 
quickly ;  for  she  thought,  and  half  hoped,  that 
it  was  Colonel  Hardy,  come  to  cheer  a  lonely 
hour  with  his  usual  attention,  and  kindly 
feeling  for  her  solitary  life. 

Her  surprise  was  beyond  bounds,  when  she 
looked  up  at  the  opening  door  and  saw  Mr. 
Armytage  enter.  She  felt  annoyed  at  the  in- 
trusion ;  for  his  attentions  to  her  had  been 
more  marked  than  ever,  and  had  become  dis- 
agreeable and  distasteful.  She,  therefore,  rose, 
as  he  came  near,  and,  with  calm  dignity, 
waited  an  avowal  of  the  cause  of  his  uncere- 
monious intrusion. 

With  a  very  agitated  and  embarrassed  air, 
he  requested  her  to  be  seated,  and  allow  him 
the  favour  of  a  few  moments'  conversation,  on 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  Her  heart 
beat  very  fast,  and  a  confused  scene  of  what 
was  about  to  occur,  glanced  suddenly  across 
her  mind,  causing  her  to  tremble  violently. 
He  attempted  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  with- 
held it,  as  he  spoke — 

^^  Miss  Dalton,  I  come  to  beg  a  favour  at 
your  hands — will  you  grant  it  to  me  ?'' 
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^^  That  must  be  according  to  what  the  favour 
is,  that  you  ask,  Mr.  Armytage.  My  powers 
of  granting  or  withholding  are  very  limited, 
indeed.  If  I  can  in  any  way  oblige  you,  you 
may  be  sure  of  your  request  being  granted." 

"  Thanks.  But,  you  see,  sometimes  we 
cannot  command  words  or  feeling^  as  we  wish. 
When  a  favour  is  one  of  very  vital  importance, 
the  dread  of  a  repulse  is  very  great,  and 
renders  one  unable  to  venture  upon  the  mo- 
mentous query — is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  question  or  favour 
that  Mr.  Armytage  can  ask  of  me,  that  requires 
so  much  preluding.'' 

"  My  dear  Miss  Dalton,  the  favour  involves 
my  happiness  for  ever.  If  you  accept  my  hand, 
that  happiness  is  secured." 

As  he  spoke,  he  seized  her  hand  in  his,  with 
vehement  action,  and,  pressing  it  to  his 
lips,  with  words  of  deep  affection,  again  and 
again  entreated  her  to  grant  him  one  look — 
one  sign  of  acceptance. 

The  governess  was  thunder-struck  ;  she  re- 
mained speechless,  and  unable  to  withdraw 
her  hand,  or  express  her  feelings  of  surprise ; 
while  he  continued  to  pour  forth  his  passion 
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with  fervent  eloquence  and  earnest  entreaty. 
He  availed  himself  of  her  silence  and  irreso- 
lution of  manner ;  and,  mistaking  them  for 
encouragement,  was  about  to  catch  her  to  his 
bosom,  when  she  suddenly  regained  her  powers 
of  speech  and  action.  Drawing  herself  away 
with  dignity  and  a  commanding  gesture,  she, 
at  last,  found  words  to  say — 

"  Mr.  Armytage,  your  conduct  has  so  far 
surprised  me,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
reply.  I  regret,  from  my  heart,  that  you  have 
favoured  me  with  your  preference.  I  feel 
deeply  grateful  for  your  disinterested  offer  j 
but  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  say  more." 

"  You  jest,  Miss  Dalton  ;  you  do  not  mean 
me  to  believe  myself  rejected.  I  offer  you 
my  heart,  wholly  and  entirely.  You  will  be 
cherished  for  ever,  with  the  tenderest  and  most 
watchful  devotion.  I  have  wealth,  position, 
everything  to  offer  that  is  worth  your  ac- 
ceptance. I  will  render  to  you  the  affection 
of  my  whole  life." 

"  Again,  I  thank ;   but  it  cannot  be." 

"  And  wherefore  ?" 

^'You  will  pardon  my  not  replying  to  your 
query.     The  reason    I   reject   your   offer,  is 
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wholly  my  own  ;   I  do  not  think  I  am  called 
upon  to  share  my  confidence." 

"It  is  strange,  very  strange,  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  favour  in  your  eyes,  Miss 
Dalton.  Is  there  any  cause  why  you  dislike 
me  so  very  much  ?" 

"I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  given  you 
any  cause  to  imagine  that  I  dislike  you,  Mr. 
Armytage.  I  assure  you  such  is  not  the 
case." 

"  And  why  refiise  me  so  decidedly  ?'' 

"  Simply,  because  it  is  out  of  my  power  to 
accept  you.  Though  I  am  but  a  poor  friend- 
less girl,  I  am  perfectly  independent,  and  look 
for  no  change  in  my  position.  As  I  am,  I  am 
contented — happy.  From  my  heart,  I  thank 
you.  Your  disinterested  generosity,  in  placing 
your  afiections  on  an  unknown  dependent, 
deserves  the  deepest  gratitude.  Let  this  pain- 
ful scene  be  henceforth  forgotten." 

"Impossible!  You,  cold-hearted  and  callous 
as  you  are,  can  have  no  thought  of  the  depth 
of  love  which  I  have  treasured  up  for  you. 
You  must  have  known  and  noted  my  com- 
plete devotion  to  you — everyone  saw  it ;  1 
was  laughed  at,   derided,   jested  with.     My 
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sister  and  my  aunt  both  saw  it  from  the  first, 
and  guessed  how  it  would  end  ;  they  left 
nothing  undone,  or  unsaid,  to  turn  me  from 
my  passion;  and,  after  all,  this  is  my  re- 
turn!" 

"  I  sincerely  regret,  Mr.  Armytage,  that  I 
have  been  the  cause  of  any  annoyance  to  you. 
Your  aunt  and  sister  can  do  and  say  as  they 
please,  with  reference  to  you;  but  I  am  no 
designing  hypocrite,  nurtured  in  this  family, 
with  base  intentions  to  subvert  your  afiections. 
No  !  I  would  rather  quit  the  protection  of 
Mrs.  Sutton,  and  seek  a  shelter  elsewhere,  than 
live  under  the  roof  of  one  who  counts  me  un- 
worthy of  a  passing  feeling  of  regard,  such  as 
yours  may  be." 

'^  By  heavens  !  you  wrong  me.  Tou  have 
heard  that  I  am  fickle  and  inconstant — try 
me ;  place  any  restrictions  you  please,  as  to 
time  and  space,  and  I  will  gladly  accede  to 
your  wishes,  provided  you  hold  out  even  a 
faint  glimmering  of  hope." 

"  That  is  impossible ;  I  can  hold  out  no 
chance  of  any  change  to  you." 

'^  But  you  do  not  believe  that  my  love  for 
you  is  what   it   is — disinterested,    deep,   un- 
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changeable !  No  happiness  can  ever  be  mine, 
except  shared  by  you.  Of  all  sorrows,  surely, 
the  most  bitter  is  to  be  repulsed,  rejected, 
where  one's  own  soul  and  being  are  devoted 
— yes  !  'tis  very  bitter  to  love,  and  to  be 
scorned." 

''  Oh !  say  not  so,  Mr.  Armytage.  It  would 
be  deep  ingratitude,  on  my  part,  did  I  not 
feel  deeply  and  sincerely  your  kindness  and 
generosity." 

As  Miss  Dalton  spoke,  she  looked  with 
kindly  feelings  on  the  distressed  and  agitated 
young  man  before  her.  He  felt  all  the  strong 
affections  of  his  heart  yearning  towards  her, 
whom  he  loved  passionately.  He  regarded,  with 
intense  admiration,  the  beautiful  creature  whom 
he  longed  to  make  his  own,  and  who  had  so 
decidedly  and  unreservedly  rejected  him.  It 
was  an  incomprehensible  misery;  and,  as  he 
turned  away,  ,his  manhood  forsook  him,  and 
he  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst  of  passionate 
tears.  Unable  to  restrain  her  own  emotion, 
Miss  Dalton  crept  gently  to  the  door,  and, 
hurrying  out  of  the  room,  left  Mr.  Armytage 
alone. 

This  painful  business  had  such  an  effect  on 
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Miss  Dalton,  that  she  did  not  leave  her  room 
that  day,  but  pleaded  a  violent  headache  as 
the  cause  of  her  seclusion,  even  from  the  chil- 
dren. Fanny,  who  crept  affectionately  to  her 
bed-side,  before  going  to  bed,  told  her  how 
ill  cousin  Charles  was,  with  a  bad  headache, 
too  ;  and  that  papa  had  said,  it  must  be  a 
catching  complaint,  and  that  Charles  had  cer- 
tainly given  it  to,  or  taken  his  ailment  from. 
Miss  Dalton. 

She,  poor  girl,  could  hear  Mr.  Armytage 
speaking  near  her  room,  to  nurse,  inquiring 
after  her ;  and  this  distressed  her  exceedingly, 
as  she  so  much  feared  that  the  matter  might 
transpire  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mrs. 
Sutton. 

For  several  days,  she  shut  herself  up  from 
all  danger  of  intrusion.  Mr.  Armytage  wrote, 
requesting  the  favour  of  one  interview,  which 
she  declmed.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  he  left 
Fortfield,  in  a  wrathful  mood.  But,  before 
his  departure,  he  confided  to  Colonel  Hardy 
the  whole  affair,  asking  his  assistance,  and 
entreating  his  advice.  Colonel  Hardy  was  not 
surprised ;  he  had  seen  the  attachment  which 
Mr.  Armytage  entertained  for  the  lady,  and 
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had  an  idea  that  his  suit  would  not  be  a  pros- 
perous one.  He  advised  Mr.  Armytage  to 
leave  Fortfield,  before  the  matter  became 
known  or  suspected,  but  declined  interfering 
in  any  way.  Still,  the  rejected  lover  did  not 
depart  hopeless ;  he  rested  his  hopes  of  ulti- 
mate success  on  time,  and  the  unsettled  posi- 
tion in  which  she  was  placed,  'this  he  told 
to  the  Colonel,  who,  however,  did  not  judge 
it  advisable  to  encourage  any  false  hopes. 

Poor  Miss  Dalton  !  she  was  very  glad,  when 
she  was  aware  that  he  had  actually  gone,  not 
to  return,  and,  after  a  little  while,  ceased  to 
trouble  herself  with  the  annoying  occurrence. 
She  was  pained  and  vexed  at  perceiving  that 
the  business  was  no  secret  to  Colonel  Hardy, 
though  he  made  every  exertion  to  screen  her 
from  all  annoyances  on  the  subject.  When- 
ever any  allusion  was  made,  in  her  presence, 
to  Mr.  Armytage,  she  was  glad  to  turn  away 
her  face  from  observation,  and  felt,  sometimes, 
as  if  it  were  burning  with  blushes,  or  covered 
with  evidences  of  all  that  occurred. 

Every  evening  on  which  there  was  no  com- 
pany, she  now  formed  part  of  the  family 
circle.     Accompanying  Miss  Armytage,  while 
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Mrs.  Sutton  slept  off  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
during  the  absence  of  the  gentlemen  ;  and 
then  being  called  upon  to  feast  the  ears  of 
the  quartetto,  with  '  music  from  the  spheres/ 
till  bed  time  came. 

Although  Miss  Dalton  was  not  one  of  the 
young  ladies  who  boast  of  very  nervous 
sensibilities,  so  severe  and  trying  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  attending  to  their  duties, 
after  any  unusual  excitement  or  agitation  ;  yet, 
this  sudden  avowal  of  Mr.  Armytage  quite 
knocked  her  up,  and  for  long  after  the  busi- 
ness was  over.  She  became,  also,  nervous 
respecting  Colonel  Hardy  ;  his  manner  had 
become  tenderly  impressive ;  and,  though  her 
feelings  were  different  indeed  with  reference  to 
him,  still  she  was  not  at  ease.  She  was  not 
apt  to.indulge  in  hasty  emotions,  but,  at  times, 
and  often,  too,  she  would  yield  herself  to 
violent  paroxysms  of  despair,  uttering  words 
of  agony  to  herself,  or  weeping  silently  and 
bitterly  ;  blind  to  all  surrounding  objects,  and 
careless  of  everything  around  her.  But,  by 
strong  efforts,  she  would  succeed  in  tranquil- 
lizing her  mind,  and  rise  up,  after  those  mental 
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conflicts,  calm,  quiet,  and  triumphant ;  seeking 
protection  and  aid  from  God,  in  prayer. 

It  was  neither  odd  nor  strange,  that  the 
interest  excited  in  Colonel  Hardy's  breast,  for 
Miss  Dalton  should  increase  each  day,  more 
and  more.  Their  meetings  were  not  confined 
to  the  lunch  hour,  or  tea  time,  but  oft  took 
place  in  the  most  unexpected  way,  and  un- 
looked  for  places.  As,  for  instance,  when  the 
children  took  their  walks.  Miss  Dalton  most  ge- 
nerally accompanied  them,  now  that  the  spring 
time  was  come,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  rejoice; 
then,  Colonel  Hardy,  by  the  greatest  chance  in 
the  world,  would  happen  to  meet  them,  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  little  cousins,  who  delighted 
in  his  company.  He  would  remain  with  them 
as  long  as'  they  stayed  out.  Then,  Miss 
Dalton  would  some  days  enjoy  a  ride  on  one 
of  the  ponies,  which  would  be  good-naturedly 
given  up  by  its  little  owner,  for  her  use ;  and 
an  afternoon^s  recreation,  accompanied  by  Jane 
and  Fanny.  They  would  trot  off  to  some 
quiet  sheltered  spot,  or  canter  round  the 
meadows  ;  still,  the  same  lucky  chance  would 
be  sure  to  bring  the  Colonel  the  very  same 
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way,  just  in  time  to  escort  the  equestrians.  In 
fact,  the  opportunities  were  neither  few  nor  far 
between,  which  they  had  of  meeting  and  en- 
joying each  other's  conversation  and  compan- 
ionship. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

*'  Awe-Struck,  :is  I  passed  and  looked,  I  worshipped.' 


There  was  to  be  a  very  large  dinner-party 
at  Fortfield.  Miss  D  alt  on  heard  of  it  from 
the  children,  who  were  to  have  new  dresses 
tor  their  appearance  in  the  drawing-room. 
Hannah,  too,  and  nurse,  were  very  communi- 
cative as  to  the  names  of  the  expected  guests, 
the  number  of  them,  and  the  amount  of  dinner 
ordered. 

The  governess  would  not  have  known  much 
more  about  the  matter,  but  that  nurse  pro- 
mised to  help  the  cook,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  deposited  baby  in  her  lap  during  her 
absence.     A  little  saucepan,  full  of  panada, 
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was  brought  by  the  careful  old  woman,  in  the 
expectation  that  Master  Willie  would  want  it 
before  she  would  be  at  liberty  to  attend  to 
him.  The  children  were  all  carried  off  in  due 
time  by  Hannah,  after  Miss  Dalton  had  curled 
their  hair,  and  given  to  all  and  each  of  the 
number  some  finishing  touches. 

There  was  a  clear,  bright  fire  in  the  grate 
of  the  school-room,  which  lighted  up  the  whole 
apartment.  The  forgotten  governess  sat  with 
the  little  child  Willie  in  her  lap.  She  was 
very  fond  of  children,  and  with  the  intuitive 
tact  of  all  infants,  they  were  ever  happy  to  be 
with  her,  especially  this  lovely  boy. 

Her  profile  was  towards  the  windows  of  the 
room,  whose  shutters  were  as  yet  unclosed. 
A  balcony  stretched  before  all  the  windows 
on  that  side  of  the  house,  and  as  they  opened 
to  the  floors,  there  was  egress  from  all  the 
apartments  looking  that  way  out  upon  it.  So 
it  happened  that  Colonel  Hardy  stepped  out  of 
his  dressing-room,  which  was  upon  the  same 
floor  with  the  school-room,  to  inhale  the 
evening  air,  before  he  descended  to  the 
drawing-room,  before  dinner.  It  had  been  a 
long-continued   custom    of  his,   one   that  he 
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never  failed  to  make  use  of ;  therefore,  it  was 
not  extraordinary  that  he  should  do  so  on  the 
evening  of  this  great  dinner  party. 

He  loitered  towards  the  direction  of  the 
school-room  windows,  as  he  had  often  done 
before ;  and,  by  the  strong  red  glare  of  the 
fire,  could  see  distinctly  into  the  lonely  apart- 
ment. Some  smoke  that  afternoon  had  caused 
a  small  portion  of  the  window  sash  to  be 
lowered,  and,  by  that  means,  he  not  only  saw 
the  governess  and  the  child,  but  heard  the 
sweet  low  chant,  as  she  gently  moved  the 
baby  backwards  and  forwards  on  her  lap,  to 
soothe  him  to  rest. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  that  youthful,  lovely 
woman  rocking  the  little  unconscious  child  to 
sleep,  its  white  frock  relieving  the  sombre 
aspect  of  her  mourning  garb.  The  extreme 
darkness  which  was  abroad  (for  it  was  eight 
o'clock)  enabled  Colonel  Hardy  to  look,  with- 
out danger  of  being  observed,  into  the  school- 
room. He  could  hear  the  soft,  soothing 
sounds  of  a  well-known  old  French  air, 
breathed  by  the  sweetest  lips,  and  warbled  by 
the  most  delicious  voice  in  the  world ;  he 
could  mark  the  graceful  and  continued  rock- 
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ing  of  the  bending  figure,  the  form  of  the  long 
ivory  throat,  the  perfect  profile  of  the  beau- 
tiful face.  He  was  near  enough  to  have 
spoken,  and  to  have  heard  the  answering 
reply,  but  not  for  worlds  would  he  have  had 
that  worshipped  being  know  how  surrepti- 
tiously he  stole  to  gaze  upon  her,  unperceived, 
through  those  very  windows,  long  and  often. 

Each  action  was  unstudied  and  full  of 
grace  ;  and  as  the  infant  stirred  restlessly  in 
its  slumbers,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  room,  the  better  to 
lull  and  comfort  him.  How  full  of  beauty  and 
dignity  she  appeared,  as,  with  measured  and 
lengthened  steps,  she  walked  to  and  fro  the 
dull,  silent  room.  How  long  Colonel  Hardy 
would  have  remained  to  look  and  worship,  no 
one  can  pretend  to  say,  had  not  the  pealing 
sound  of  the  dinner  bell  warned  him  that  he 
had  outstayed  his  time,  and  that  dinner 
waited. 

By  the  time  that  dinner  was  served,  and 
the  children  returned  to  the  school-room, 
nurse  had  fully  satisfied  her  curiosity  by 
taking  a  sly  peep  at  the  company  on  their  way 
to  the   dining-room.     Then  she    remembered 
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the  baby,  so  long  dependent  on  Miss  Dalton's 
care.  Poor  woman !  she  was  loud  in  her 
thanks,  and  very  vehement  in  her  apologies 
for  the  time  she  had  remained  away  from  her 
poor  little  charge.  She  was  very  grateM  and 
thankful  to  find  him  fast  asleep,  and  eulogized 
the  care  and  good  nursing  that  had  kept  him 
so.  She  went  on  to  give  an  account  of  the 
splendour  of  the  dinner — its  fishes,  soups, 
entremets,  and  courses,  interlarding  all  mth 
remarks  upon  the  company,  and  the  finery  of 
the  ladies'  dresses. 

When  aU  was  quiet  in  the  school-room, 
after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed,  Miss 
Dalton  stirred  up  the  fire,  and,  placing  herself 
before  it,  began  to  read  a  book  which 
she  had  that  afternoon  found  upon  the  table. 
She  knew  well  that  it  had  been  left  for  her  by 
Colonel  Hardy,  according  to  his  usual  custom. 
It  was  the  exquisite  tale  of  'Pierre,  the  Col- 
porteur,' perfectly  new  to  Miss  Dalton,  and 
possessing  so  much  beauty  of  style,  that  she 
felt  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  leave  it 
unfinished. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  when  she 
was  surprised  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
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Miss  Armytage,  entering  the  school-room,  and 
exclaiming,  with  vehemence — 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  very  glad  you  are  still  up. 
You  must  come,  this  very  moment,  with  me  to 
the  drawing-room ;  Aunt  Sutton  desires  you. 
She  has  proposed  a  dance  this  evening ;  we 
have  exactly  eight  couples  of  dancing  people — 
but  we  cannot  dance  or  enjoy  ourselves  with- 
out music,  and  not  one  of  us  can  play  a  set  of 
quadrilles.  Like  a  dear,  good  creature,  hurry 
and  come  to  our  help ;  if  you  make  any 
delay,  every  one  will  be  angry  with  you.'^ 

"  You  must  excuse  me  to-night,  Miss 
Armytage.  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  your  request, 
and  Mrs.  Sutton's  wish ;  but  I  really  cannot  go 
to  the  drawing-room  to-night.'' 

"  But  you  must  and  shall,  I  declare !  No 
one  will  look  at  you,  or  mind  your  dress." 

'^  I  do  not  care  in  the  least  about  my  dress, 
I  assure  you,  Miss  Armytage,  or  about  any- 
body's looking  at  me;  but  I  cannot  go  amongst 
so  many  strangers  as  there  are  in  the  drawing- 
room  to-night." 

"  Well,  that  is  very  disobliging  of  you,  in- 
deed. Miss  Dalton.  Everybody  said  you 
would  come,  but  Colonel  Hardy ;  he  said  it 
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was  too  late  to  ask  von,  bat  annt  said  you 
should  come/' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  Mrs.  Sutton ;  but 
I  know  she  would  not  ask  me  to  go  to  the 
drawing-room  if  she  knew  I  disliked  it." 

"  Oh !  you  may  be  sure  she  will  be  very 
angry  with  you — very  mad  at  your  opposition 
to  her  wishes.  She  is  not  a  woman  to  be 
trifled  with,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Dalton,  and, 
when  she  is  really  vexed,  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter." 

"  I  have  no  fears  of  not  being  able  to 
reconcile  her ; — she  is  very  good  to  me — 
therefore,  you  will  kindly  t€ll  her  I  cannot 
go — that  will  settle  everything." 

"  So  I  shall ;  and  you  will  see  the  conse- 
quence. Mark  what  I  tell  you  I  you  will 
suffer  for  your  obstinacy,  and  more  than  you 
think,  too." 

So  saying,  Miss  Armytage  ran  back  imme- 
diately to  the  drawing-room,  much  excited, 
and  very  angry  at  the  failure  of  her  commis- 
sion. But  Mrs.  Sutton  and  her  visitors  would 
not  hear  of  any  refusal  whatsoever.  So,  at 
once,  the  lady  of  the  house  left  the  room,  and 
hurried  off  to  the  school-room,  from  which  the 
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governess   was    hastily    going    away.       She 
said — 

"  Come,  come,  Miss  Dalton !  I  want  you 
this  very  moment,  to  play  for  the  amusement 
of  my  visitors.  My  young  friends  want  a 
dance,  which  they  must  have,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  play  for  them  but  you.  It  is  no  use 
refusing  me — come  at  once.^' 

^^  I  should  feel  really  obliged  to  you,  Mrs. 
Sutton,  to  excuse  me  this  evening.  I  do  not 
wish  to  meet  strangers ;  and,  besides  that,  I 
am  not  well  to-night." 

^'Humbug  and  stuff!  I  don't  mind  your 
not  wishing  to  meet  strangers ; — that  is 
nothing  to  me — I  want  you,  and  you  must 
come ! " 

''  I  hope,  madam,  that  you  are  aware  how 
very  anxious  I  am,  at  all  times,  to  please  you ; 
but,  surely,  you  will  pardon  me,  when  I  tell 
you  I  cannot  go  now." 

'^  I  don't  care  for  all  that,  Miss  Dalton.  If 
I  was  obliged  to  have  you  carried  in  by  the 
servants,  to  the  drawing-room,  you  should 
come.  Upon  my  honour,  I  will  not  permit 
you,  or  any  one,  to  dictate  to  me  in  my  own 
house.     I'll  have  no  nonsense  or  fuss.     My 
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governesses  shall  not  have  everything  their 
own  way,  as  they  have  had.  I  am  mistress 
here,  and  will  be  obeyed." 

Without  another  word  of  remonstrance  or 
entreaty,  the  poor  girl  bowed  her  head,  in  sub- 
mission to  the  decree  of  the  angry  lady,  In  a 
few  moments,  she  found  herself  in  a  room  full 
of  gaily  dressed  people,  who  all  were  evidently 
watching  for  her  appearance,  and  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  governess.  Confused 
and  agitated.  Miss  Dalton  blushed  as  she 
entered  the  room ;  it  seemed  to  swim  round 
and  round  her,  and  she  felt  quite  sick  and 
nervous.  Some  one  kindly  spoke  to  her — the 
voice  was  that  of  Mr.  Sutton — and  she  felt 
very  grateful  for  his  attention,  as  he  led  her, 
at  once,  to  the  piano,  saying,  in  a  very  low 
tone — 

*^  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  been  so  much 
annoyed  about  this  plaguy  dancing ;  but, 
just  play  one  set  of  quadrilles,  and  I  shall 
manage  to  set  you  free  after." 

Seating  herself,  with  cold  gravity,  at  the 
instrument,  she  ran  over  the  notes  me- 
chanically, but  with  a  masterly  hand,  and 
proudly  defiant  of   all   remark.      She  never 
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raised  her  eyes  fi^m  the  keys  until  ^Mrs. 
Satton  spoke,  calling  to  her  in  a  loud,  dicta- 
torial Toice  '  to  commence.' 

Then  she  ventured  to  look  up  for  a  moment, 
and  she  saw  that  many  elderly  people  stood 
about  the  piano,  intently  staring  at  her. 

And  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  did  stare 
at  one  so  beautiful,  and  openly  express  their 
admiration.  Her  agitation  and  excitement 
had  crimsoned  her  cheek  with  the  most 
brilliant  hue,  her  dark,  magnificent  eyes 
flashed  with  unwonted  brightness ;  there  was 
a  look  of  injured  innocence  about  her,  that 
added  a  thousand  charms  to  her  whole  ap- 
pearance, so  striking,  and  so  uncommon. 

She  played  the  set  of  quadrilles  throughout, 
triumphantly.  Every  one  declared  themselves 
delighted,  affirming  that  they  never  heard  such 
exhilarating  music  before ;  such  time,  such 
taste.  Then  she  was  entreated  to  play  again, 
just  to  try  a  waltz,  it  would  make  them  all  so 
happy ;  then  a  polka,  to  enliven  them  ;  then 
another  set  of  quadrilles,  followed  by  more 
waltzes  and  more  polkas,  and  galops,  and 
mazurkas,  till  Colonel  Hardy's  patience  was 
quite   exhausted,    and   his  temper  worn  out. 
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on,  and,  evidently,  just  roused  out  of  her  bed. 
She  held  a  tray,  with  some  wine  and  biscuits 
upon  it.  Colonel  Hardy  had  sought  her  aid, 
for  she  was  an  especial  favourite  with  him, 
and  he  made  her  rise  from  her  bed,  desiring 
her  to  go  to  Miss  Dalton,  with  the  accompany- 
ing refreshment,  which  he,  himself,  brought, 
ready,  along  with  him.  He  added,  the  young 
lady  seemed  ill. 

The  sight  of  the  good  old  woman  was  a 
signal  for  a  fresh  outbreak  of  crying.  The 
overwrought  spirits  of  the  poor  governess, 
had  not  been  able  to  bear  up  against  the 
arbitrary  treatment,  which  she  had  met ;  and 
her  exertions  to  preserve  her  equanimity  of 
temper,  only  enabled  her  to  escape  from  the 
drawing-room,  with  her  enforced  composure. 
It  was  very  long  before  nurse  could,  in  any 
way,  tranquillize  Miss  Dalton's  feelings.  Sal- 
volatile,  camphor-julep,  wine,  all  were  useless. 
Morning  was  well  advanced,  before  any  rest 
or  composure  could  be  obtained.  At  last,  it 
was  by  the  aid  of  a  sedative  draught,  which 
nurse  got  Colonel  Hardy  to  compound,  that 
sleep  was  induced. 

It  was  far  in  the  day,    past  dinner  time. 
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when  she  awoke.  Nurse  and  Hannah  had 
early  taken  away  the  little  gu^ls,  to  another 
apartment,  to  be  dressed  ;  and  had  served 
their  breakfast,  and  taken  thera  out,  so 
that  no  noise  had  disturbed  the  sufferer's  rest. 

Getting  up  was  attended  with  difficulty,  for 
her  head  swam  round  and  round,  and  she  felt 
so  nervous,  and  tottering,  that  she  could  hardly 
believe  that  she  had  not  been  ill  for  days  and 
weeks,  instead  of  a  few  hours.  When  she  was 
dressed,  she  went  down  stairs,  but  found  the 
school-room  empty.  All  was  still  and  quiet; 
and  she  saw  by  the  school-room  clock,  that  she 
need  not  expect  to  be  disturbed  for  some  time, 
as  the  hour  for  evening  driving  and  walking, 
had  long  arrived. 

But,  by  and  by,  a  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  announcing  a  visitor.  She  had  lain 
down  upon  a  sofa,  and  was,  very  nearly,  asleep ; 
so  that  the  signal  was  repeated  a  second  time. 
As  she  did  not  immediately  notice  the  raps, 
the  lock  turned,  and  Colonel  Hardy  appeared. 
She  started  up  from  her  recumbent  position, 
to  meet  him,  with  a  look  of  sincere  gratitude, 
for  all  his  kindness ;  she  could  not  speak 
her  thoughts,  but  he,  evidently,  felt  them. 
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"  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  Miss  Dalton,  to 
meet  you  down  stairs,  and  see  you  better  than 
I  expected,  to-day.  Nurse  gave  me  a  very 
sad  account  of  your  state,  last  night ;  she 
hoped  that  during  the  quiet  hours  of  this  after- 
noon, you  would  have  continued  to  sleep  off 
the  effects  of  the  anodyne,  which  my  skill,  com- 
bined with  hers,  concocted. ' 

^'  Thank  you,  very  much,  I  am  better, 
though  not  yet  very  strong.  How  can  I 
sufficiently  thank  you,  for  all  your  kindness 
and  attention  Indeed,  I  cannot,  so  I  shall 
not  try.  I  hope  that  by  to-morrow,  I  shall  be 
as  well  as  ever ;  1  regret,  very  much,  to  have 
given  you  and  nurse  so  much  uneasiness  and 
trouble." 

"  Never  mind  that,  I  entreat  you.  As  for 
myself,  I  hope  that  you  have  not  remained  till 
now,  in  ignorance  of  my  wish,  to  do  all  in  my 
power  for  you ;  as  for  good  old  nurse,  she  is  so 
attached  to  you,  that  she  cannot  consider  any- 
thing she  does  for  you,  trouble.  You  have 
quite  won  her  heart,  and,  believe  me,  the  heart 
of  a  true,  cordial  Irishwoman  or  Irishman,  is 
not  to  be  dispised.  It  was  very  wrong  and 
foolish  of  Mrs.  Sutton,  to  force  you  into  the 
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drawing-room  last  night,  so  very  unexpectedly 
and  at  such  an  hour.  Indeed,  I  fear  you 
must  think  her  cruel  and  unkind,  to  have 
done  so.  Mr.  Sutton,  himself,  felt  very  much 
annoyed  aud  displeased,  and  begged  me  to  tell 
you  so  ;  and  to  add,  also,  that  he  could  not 
keep  his  promise  of  releasing  you  after  the 
first  dance,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  because 
Mrs.  Sutton,  who,  you  know,  must  have  her 
own  way,  was  very  angry  with  him,  for  inter- 
fering ;  and  he,  therefore,  dreaded  a  scene 
which  would  make  your  position  even  more 
disagreeable  than  it  was." 

"1  am  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  his 
kind  intentions.  He  has  always  been  very 
kind  and  thoughtful,  where  I  was  concerned. 
The  fault  was,  principally,  my  own,  last  night. 
I  should  have  remembered  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  obey  every  wish  and  command  of  my 
employer ;  but  old  pride,  and  stubborn  hu- 
man nature,  led  me  to  rebel,  and  I  paid  the 
penalty." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Dalton.  nothing  could  have 
given  me  more  distress  than  the  untoward  oc- 
currence. When  fii'st  I  heard  of  the  intended 
demand  on  your  time  and  patience,  I  strongly 
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opposed  the  matter  ;  but  my  suggestions  were 
of  no  avail.  I  regret  deeply  my  aunt's  undue 
use  of  authority  ;  and  I  still  more  deeply  re- 
gret your  suffering  from  it,  as  you  have 
done." 

*'  I  thank  you,  Colonel  Hardy  ;  I  did,  in- 
deed, suffer  most  severely.  It  is  very  hard  to 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
vulgar  curiosity  of  careless  and  indifferent 
persons.  I  was  never  placed  in  such  a  trying 
position  before.  I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Sutton 
to-day ;  therefore,  do  not  know  how  she  feels 
to  me  for  my  opposition." 

"  Oh !  all  her  displeasure  is  over,  long  ago. 
My  good  aunt  storms  away,  at  first,  violently, 
but  very  soon  she  calms  down,  and  forgets  all 
about  it.  I  think  she,  herself,  has  some  fears 
on  her  mind,  this  morning,  that  you  may  be 
seriously  offended ;  and  that  would  never  do, 
Miss  Dalton,  now,  when  the  children  are  pro- 
gressing so  rapidly,  and  that  your  exertions 
are  so  much  valued  and  appreciated  as  they 
are.'' 

"  Offend  !  Colonel  Hardy  ! — oh,  no  !  I  can- 
not afford  to  be  offended  at  anything.  I  could 
not  afford    to  lose   a  home  now,  no  matter 
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what    annoyance   I   may   meet  with.      Mrs. 
Sutton  need  have  no  fears  on  that  account.^' 

"  And  why  so  ?  Pardon  me,  Miss  Dalton, 
for  asking  the  question,  but,  surely,  there  is 
no  cause  why  you  should  bear,  unnecessarily, 
the  insults  and  offences,  which  so  deeply  pain 
your  sensitive  feelings,  so  continually.  I  am  a 
daily  witness  of  the  slights  and  neglects  which 
you  so  uncomplainingly  bear ;  and,  I  must 
allow,  your  patience  and  self-control  astonish 
me.  The  world  presents  a  large  field  for 
talents,  such  as  yours ;  and  you  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  devote  your  life  and  energies  to 
the  teaching  of  little  children,  when  your  home 
with  them  is  not  made  comfortable,  and  your 
feelings  not  respected." 

"  Ah !  Colonel  Hardy,  unhappily,  there  i^  a 
cause  why  I  should  hail,  with  thankfulness, 
any  roof  that  offers  a  respectable  shelter  to 
me,  no  matter  what  indignities  and  annoyances 
are  to  be  borne  under  that  shelter.  There 
exists  a  very  serious  cause,  one  of  vital  im- 
portance, why  I  should  crave  the  humblest 
dwelling  that  would  admit  me,  and  would  serve 
to  hide  me  from  the  world.  I  want  no  money, 
comfort,  society,  nor  friends  ;  I  only  want  peace 
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and  quietness — I  only  ask  to  be  unknown,  un- 
watched,  and  unsuspected." 

"I  am  grieved  to  hear  all  this,  Miss 
Dalton — very  deeply  grieved,  indeed.  There 
must  be  some  very  painful  mystery,  I  fear, 
involving  you,  when  you  speak  thus.  I  do 
not  ask  for  any  confidence  that  you  do  not 
choose  to  give;  but  I  offer  you  an  honest 
heart,  and  a  willing  one,  to  assist  you  in  any 
way  I  possibly  can.  I  dreaded  much,  that  the 
unpleasant  occurrences  of  last  night,  and  my 
aunt's  distressing  conduct,  would  have  dis- 
gusted you  with  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  and 
that  you  would  be  induced  to  leave  a  place 
where  you  were  unappreciated.  Is  there  no- 
thing I  can  do  to  help  you  ?" 

*'  Nothing  —  absolutely  nothing  —  Colonel 
Hardy.  A  time  might  come,  when  a  friend 
would  be  invaluable  to  me,  who  am  wholly 
desolate.  Should  that  time  ever  arrive,  may 
I  claim  what  you  have  offered  me  ?" 

"  Claim  anything  and  everything,  that  I 
can  offer  in  honour  and  honesty,  Miss  Dalton, 
and  it  shall  be  done  for  you  now,  or  at  any 
time." 

'*  Believe  me,  Colonel  Hardy,  when  I  say  to 
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you  solemnly,  that  every  action  of  my  un- 
happy life  has  been,  through  the  blessing  and 
support  of  God,  conducted  in  ^honour  and 
honesty.'  I  say  so  freely  and  unreservedly  to 
you,  for  I  fear  you  may  judge  me  unworthy  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  me, — that  of  rearing  and 
educating  young  and  tender  minds.  I  fear 
you  may  count  me  what  I  am  not ;  you  may 
imagine  that  sins,  and  sorrows,  and  follies,  on 
my  part,  have  caused  my  great  and  many 
trials.  But,  no,  God  be  thanked,  such  is  not 
the  case  ;  I  have,  as  yet,  a  conscience  void  of 
offence." 

"  And  heartily  I  thank  God,  too,  for  what 
you  say,  dearest  Miss  Dalton ;  you  know  not 
how  relieved  I  am  at  what  you  say ;  not  for 
one  single  moment  did  I  myself,  ever  entertain  a 
doubt,  that  you  were  not  good  and  pure,  as 
you  seem  to  be ;  but  the  cruel,  censorious 
world  will  talk,  and  wonder,  and  surmise  all 
sorts  of  horrible  and  improbable  things." 

"  And  justly,  too,  Colonel  Hardy  ;  I  cannot 
blame  people  who  wonder  and  surmise  at  and 
about  me.  I  had  hoped,  that  away  from  all 
the  world,  secluded  in  a  lonely,  unknown  place, 
away  from  my  native  country  and  all  who  ever 
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heard  my  name,  I  might  pass  unnoticed  and 
unminded.  You  cannot,  my  good  sir,  fancy 
the  extreme  and  direful  misery  it  would  cause 
me,  for  ever,  did  any  human  being  guess  the 
secret  of  my  name.  Oh  !  if  I  am  discovered, 
I  do  not  think  I  can  live  to  know  it.  I  should 
not  know  to  what  extremities,  my  terror  and 
agony  would  lead  or  tempt  me — I  shall  go 
mad — Heaven,  in  mercy,  would  deprive  me  of 
my  senses,  and  spare  me  the  horrors  of  my 
wretched  fate." 

''  This  is  very  dreadful,  Miss  Dalton." 
**  Not  more  dreadful  than  real,  Colonel 
Hardy.  I  repose  so  much  confidence  in  you, 
who  have  been  so  very  kind  to  me,  that  this 
much  I  tell  you  ;  more  I  dare  not — I  know  all 
that  I  have  said  is  safe  with  you." 

'*Dear,  and  most  loved  Miss  Dalton,  to  see 
you  thus  agitated  and  miserable,  and  to  hear 
you  speak  so  fearfully  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
Long,  very  long  have  you  been  worshipped, 
loved,  idolized,  secretly,  in  my  heart  and  soul. 
How  can  I,  then,  bear  to  hear  you  express 
such  deep  misery  and  hopeless  sorrow  ?  How 
can  I  bear  to  think  that  you  should  have 
so  much  unshared  misery  to  endure  ?    Repose 
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your  trust  and  full  confidence  in  me,  honour 
me  with  your  friendship,  bless  me  with  your 
love ;  that  love  which  I  prize  more  than  all 
this  earth  can  offer,  or  bestow.  As  my  wife, 
most  beloved  Miss  D  alt  on,  what  matters  it 
what  your  name  has  been  ;  as  your  husband, 
shall  I  not  be  blessed  with  the  right  to  pro- 
tect you,  the  power  and  privilege  to  comfort 
and  support  you  ?" 

Miss  Dalton  was  very  pale,  and  she 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  shaken  with 
an  ague  fit.  She  rested  herself,  from  very 
weakness,  against  a  book-case  which  stood 
near  her.  She  did  not  speak,  neither  did  she 
weep ;  but  a  faintness  nigh  unto  death,  over- 
whelmed her.  Colonel  Hardy  was  in  a 
moment  by  her  side,  his  arm  was  round  her 
waist ;  the  tenderest  words  of  the  most  fervent 
love  were  whispered  in  her  ear,  and  entered 
into  her  heart.  Oh  !  the  deep,  profound 
agony  of  that  moment,  that  told  her  she  was 
truly  and  disinterestedly  loved,  wholly  and 
entu-ely.  Oh  !  the  unspeakable  misery  of  the 
tones,  that,  after  a  long  time,  brought  to  his 
ears  the  words — 
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"  In  mercy,  speak  not  so  to  me,  I  am 
married  I" 

There  was  a  deep,  solemn  silence,  and  a 
very  long  one  ;  Colonel  Hardy  at  last  tottered 
to  a  chair,  which  was  close  to  where  he  stood. 
Large  drops  of  deep  agony  stood  upon  his 
forehead ;  a  cold  and  deadly  damp  crept  over 
his  whole  trembling  frame ;  and  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  unable  to  bear 
the  intense  bitterness  of  the  unexpected  blow. 

Then  the  governess  forgot  her  own  af&iction, 
in  witnessing  his,  and  coming  to  him,  with 
the  tenderest  touch,  she  took  his  icy  hands  in 
hers,  and  chafed  them  till  the  rigidness  which 
had  seized  them  passed  away  ;  she  laved  his 
forehead  with  the  prized  and  valued  essence,  his 
own  thoughtful  care  had  supplied  her  with. 
She  knelt  by  his  side,  and  watched  with 
agonized  and  absorbing  feeling,  each  move- 
ment that  he  made,  regarding  him  with  the 
fond  yearnings  of  a  loving  heart,  till  he,  in 
some  degree,  recovered  his  composure,  and 
threw  off  the  first  intolerable  agony  of  the 
shock  he  had  received ;  but  neither  spoke ; 
their  souls  were  oppressed  and  full  of  bitter- 
ness, their  tongues  were  silent. 
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But,  at  last,  Colonel  Hardy  remembered 
that  she  was  kneeling,  and  then  he  rose,  and 
tenderly  placing  her  in  a  chair,  re-seated 
himself,  again  covering  his  face,  and  giving 
himself  up  to  his  deep,  deep  grief.  After  a 
while,  he  spoke,  but  his  voice  was  low  and 
husky. 

'^  My  beloved !  yes,  you  know  you  are. 
Start  not,  motion  me  not  to  silence — I  must 
speak,  I  must  call  you  what  you  are — my 
beloved  !  You  ever  must  be  so,  wholly,  and 
alone.  It  matters  not  what  fearful  barrier 
tears  you  from  me,  beloved  you  are,  and  ever 
must  be — in  pity  hear  me,  answer  me.  In 
mercy,  tell  me  why  you  have  harrowed  up  my 
soul  with  such  a  monstrous  tale  ?" 

"  Monstrous,  indeed ;  but  true,  too  true, 
alas ! '' 

"  True ! — great  heavens!  how  can  you  speak 
such  words  with  such  calmness,  when  they 
have  almost  frenzied  me  ?  But  for  that  one 
word  *  alas,'  I  could  rush  from  your  presence, 
and  court  death  this  very  moment ;  but  there 
is  hope,  there  must  be  some  glimmering  hope. 
Say  so,  in  pity  say  so." 

"  I  cannot ;  for  there  is  none." 
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^'Then  am  I  the  most  miserable  mortal 
that  the  earth  possesses.  Wretched — utterly 
wretched  !  Oh,  you  cannot  know,  or  feel,  or 
form  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  depth  of 
pure,  disinterested  love  that  I  have  nurtured 
in  my  breast  for  you !  For  months — ay, 
eight  happy  months — have  I  known  you,  and 
all  that  time  I  have  fondly  loved  you.  Wrapt 
in  the  silence  of  my  heart,  the  passion,  deep, 
true,  and  unchanging,  has  been  hidden  from 
all  and  everyone.  Since  1  first  looked  upon 
you,  in  your  solitary  abandonment,  and  grace- 
ful loveliness,  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you. 
When  present  with  you,  I  have  devoured  each 
look  and  feature  with  my  eyes  and  heart,  and 
treasured  up  memories  of  you  to  bless  and 
comfort  me  in  your  absence.  I  have  seen  and 
watched  you  when  you  never  dreamt  that  I 
was  near  you.  I  have  heard  your  voice,  and 
worshipped  it,  when,  in  utter  unconsciousness 
of  my  vicinity,  you  poured  it  forth,  in  all 
its  gushing,  wondrous  melody,  to  bless  me.  I 
have  given  to  you  the  love  I  never  gave 
before  to  woman.  I  have  bound  your  image 
to  ray  soul  as  the  'god  of  my  idolatry.'  I 
havn  loved  you  to  adoration ;  and  you  know 
it  well,  too!" 
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"Yes,  I  do  know  it." 

"  I  never  claimed,  or  sought  an  answering 
look,  or  glance,  or  tone  of  affection.  Content 
to  love  you,  I  sought  for  nothing  in  return." 

"  Never." 

"  But  now,  in  this  most  fearful  hour,  which 
crumbles  to  the  dust  my  thoughts  of  happiness 
— in  this  time  of  deep,  deep  trouble,  when  my 
hopes  are  blasted,  and  my  heart  is  crushed 
with  despair,  I  ask  for  one  returning  evidence 
that  you  do  not  hate  me,  that  you  will  never 
do  so.  I  crave  for  one  little  word  of  conso- 
lation, one  sign  of  pity  and  commiseration. 
You  will  not — you  cannot — refuse  me  when  I 
ask  you,  do  you  love  me  ?  Ah,  dearest,  and 
most  fondly  loved  !  start  not,  turn  not  away, 
do  not  tremble.  Surely,  I  ask  for  little — 
very  little — at  your  hands.  I  ask  for  the 
only  thing  that  has  power  to  comfort  me  now 
— the  knowledge  that  you  do  not  hate  me  ?" 

**Hate  you?  how  could  I? — my  only 
fiiend — my  true,  kind,  disinterested  friend  ?  " 

"  Then  could  you  not  have  loved  me  ? 
Could  not  my  deep,  profound,  constant  love 
have  merited  some  little  share  of  returning 
affection  ?  " 
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"  I  cannot  refuse  to  tell  you,  what,  perhaps, 
ought  never  to  be  spoken.  I  must  not  be 
selfish  or  unjust,  though  it  may  be  wrong 
to  breathe  it  now.  Believe  me,  your  unaltered 
kindness  and  true  friendship  have  not  been 
cast  away  upon  an  insensible,  thankless  being. 
I  feel,  and  ever  shall  feel,  grateful  to  you,  and 
never  shall  or  can  forget  you." 

"  That  will  not  do.  Gratitude  between  us 
is  an  abominable  idea,  I'll  have  none  of  it. 
I'll  have  no  returning  sentiment  from  you 
that  is  not  love." 

"  Well,  be  it  so.  You  shall  have  it  as  you 
will.  I  do  love  you,  truly  and  sincerely.  I 
never  thought  to  speak  such  words ;  and  my 
better  judgment  warns  me  that  they  should 
be  unsaid.  But  it  matters  very  little  now 
what  I  say,  or  you  hear  from  me.  I  never 
thought  it  possible  that  I  could  feel  love  for 
anyone.  I  thought  my  heart  was  cold,  and 
steeled,  and  callous ;  but  I  find  it  is  not  so. 
Your  friendship  first  induced  a  feeling  of 
regard  and  esteem,  which  now  has,  indeed, 
altered  its  tone,  and  given  way  to  sentiments 
of  faithful  and  grateful  attachment.  You  are 
now  master  of  the  secret  long  hidden  from 
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myself,  which  has  been  treasured  dearly  and 
secretly,  and  which  you  have  now  brought  to 
light — a  secret,  which,  for  many  months,  has 
thrown  an  illusive  charm  over  everything,  and 
given  me  fortitude  to  bear  all  things.  Trust- 
ing to  your  honour,  I  resign  that  secret  to 
your  keeping.  I  ought  to  have  buried  it 
deeply,  and  for  ever,  in  my  bosom ;  but  who 
could  resist  your  tender  pleadings,  joined  to 
your  deep  regrets?  But,  after  all  this,  we 
must  part- — you  know  we  must — and  at  once. 
Together  we  cannot  be.  Hereafter  you  shall 
know  the  terrible  incubus  which  weighs  me  to 
the  earth,  and  made  me  what  I  am.  Now,  I 
cannot  enter  into  the  painful  details." 

^^  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  dearest  and  best, 
I  implore  you.  With  what  I  now  know,  I  am 
content.  I  shall  show  you,  by  my  conduct 
and  reserve,  that  the  confidence  which  you 
have  granted  to  me  is  not  misplaced.  No 
word,  or  action  of  mine,  shall  ever  pain  or 
alarm  your  sensitive  feelings.  Secure  in  the 
possession  of  your  affections,  I  can  brave 
everything,  wait  for  any  time.  1  can  revel 
in  the  delight  of  being  your  friend,  lover, 
guardian,  and  protector,  without   the  cogni- 
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zance  of  any  human  being.  But,  my  beloved, 
you  must  tell  me  one  thing  more.  It  is  all 
that  I  shall  require  to  comfort  me — do  you 
seek  protection  and  seclusion  from  one  who 
claims  a  right  over  you  ?'' 

"  Oh,  yes !  From  him  whose  very  name 
fills  me  with  horror  and  alarm.  From  him  I 
would  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  snjffer  death  in  its  most  terrific  shape, 
rather  than  behold  him.  Oh,  Colonel  Hardy ! 
you  ever  have  been  my  friend  since  our  first 
meeting;  you  have  now  vowed  to  be  my 
guardian  and  protector.  Promise  me  your 
aid  and  help  to  escape  that  fearful  persecutor 
— your  assistance  and  support  to  escape  fi^om 
him.  But,  alas !  what  do  I  say — what  do  I 
ask  for  ?  Against  his  power,  what  resistance 
could  you  make  ? — how  could  you  save  me?" 

As  she  spoke,  she  placed  her  beautiful  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  left  it  there,  as  if  appealing 
with  all  her  powers  of  entreaty  to  his  protec- 
tion. Catching  it  to  his  heart,  and  carrying 
it  to  his  lips,  he  kissed  it  again  with  reveren- 
tial devotion,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  with 
energy  and  fervour — 

"  With  my  life  !'' 
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The  tramp  of  many  little  feet  sounded,  at 
that  instant,  on  the  staircase,  and  Colonel 
Hardy,  hastily  rising  from  his  chair,  rapidly 
threw  up  the  window-sash,  and  stepped  out 
upon  the  balcony,  before  the  children  entered 
the  school-room,  glowing  with  health,  after 
their  evening  ramble,  and  all  clamorously  de- 
lighted to  see  their  dear  governess  up  and 
better. 

Her  jaded  and  tired  appearance  was  at  once 
evident  to  nui'se,  who,  tottering  under  the 
weight  of  '  baby  boy,'  tumbled  into  the  room. 
The  good  woman  did  not  remain  a  moment 
quiet,  but,  hurrying  off  with  her  little  charge 
to  the  nursery,  was  not  long  before  she  re- 
turned with  some  delicacies  for  her  favourite  ; 
at  the  same  time,  insistins:  on  her  eatins;  some- 
thing,  and  lying  down  on  the  sofa.  The  open 
window  was  quickly  closed,  the  nearly-burnt- 
out  fire  renewed,  and  every  little  attention 
paid  which  nurse  or  Hannah  could  think  of. 

But  all  the  kind  exertions  of  the  thoughtful 
servants  were  unavailing,  for  that  evening. 
Miss  Dalton's  spirits  or  strength  did  not  seem 
to  improve  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  chil- 
dren, with  all  their  tender  actions,  could  not 
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win  anything  beyond  a  gentle  smile  of  affec- 
tion ;  so  they  took  their  tea  in  quietness,  and 
talked  in  subdued  tones  till  bed  time. 

Mrs.  Sutton,  in  her  good-natured,  brusque 
manner,  came  in  after  dinner,  for  an  hour,  in- 
stead of  taking  her  usual  afternoon's  nap.  Her 
manner  was  peculiarly  kind,  and  her  inquiries 
most  particular,  as  to  Miss  Dalton's  state. 
She  seemed  really  sorry  and  annoyed  to  see 
her  so  ill  and  nervous,  and  at  once  made  a 
frank  apology  for  her  conduct  on  the  previous 
evening.  She  spoke  with  much  feeling  and 
regret,  so  that  the  poor  governess  received 
the  amende  with  tears,  and  many  entreaties 
that  Mrs.  Sutton  would  not  remember  a  cir- 
cumstance which  she,  herself,  had  freely  for- 
given, and  quickly  forgotten. 

So  gentle  and  graceful  was  Miss  Dalton's 
manner,  that  poor  Mrs.  Sutton  left  her  with 
feelings  of  sincere  esteem  and  respect,  men- 
tally vowing,  that,  in  future,  no  inducement 
would  make  her  permit  any  annoyance  to  her 
governess's  feelings,  while  in  her  house ;  and 
trusting  that  she  might  long  be  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  the  talents  and  care  of  such 
a  teacher  for  her  children. 
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Early  that  night,  by  nurse's  advice,  Miss 
Dalton  went  to  bed.  Indeed,  she  felt  very  ill, 
and  was  hardly  able  to  assist  herself  in  any 
way.  However,  the  kindly  assistance  of  her 
attendants  was  not  wanting;  and,  ere  the  last 
child  was  asleep,  she  was  able  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  solitude  and  her  own  thoughts. 
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"  Farewell ;"  lie  said,  "  to-morrow 
My  spirit  shall  be  free, 
Nor  day  of  toil  or  sorrow 
Again  I'll  ever  see." 


The  children  at  Fortfield  were  fine,  pro- 
mising creatures,  with  much  natural  talent, 
and  great  spirits.  Their  improvement,  under 
the  gentle  sway,  and  judicious  training,  of 
Miss  Dalton,  had  been  very  great ;  still, 
sometimes,  they  were  very  turbulent,  and 
hard  to  be  managed,  and  she  had  to  exert 
great  patience,  and  evince  much  firmness,  in 
her  management.  Dicky  was  blooming,  ro- 
bust, and  restlessly  active  ;  while  Ned,  his 
mother's  darling,  was  delicate,  peevish,  and 
fond  of  quietness.     The  characters  of  the  two 
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boys  differed,  as  did  their  persons  and  appear- 
ance ;  but  both  were  intelligent  and  affec- 
tionate children,  in  their  different  ways. 
Dicky,  bold,  hasty,  and  candid ;  Ned,  timid, 
slow,  and  irresolute.  Want  of  reflection, 
rather  than  intention  to  give  trouble  and  do 
wrong,  was  the  cause  of  Dicky's  many  mis- 
demeanours. Eeckless  and  impulsive,  he 
kept  all  in  excitement  about  him.  His  appear- 
ance anywhere  was  always  the  beginning  of 
disorder,  and  the  signal  for  noise  and  tumult. 
He  could  not  pass  his  brother  or  sisters  with- 
out tormenting  them  ;  so  that  he  was  con- 
sidered the  disturber  of  the  school-room,  and 
a  constant  source  of  wrong  to  Miss  Dalton, 
whom  he,  however,  fondly  loved,  and  obeyed 
as  well  as  his  disposition  permitted  him  to 
do. 

One  afternoon,  he  came  dashing  into  the 
school-room,  in  his  usual  boisterous  way, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him,  and  jumping 
violently  about.  Unfortunately,  poor  Ned 
was  crossing  the  room,  with  his  slate  in  his 
hand,  when  his  brother  gave  him  a  push, 
which,  although  done  in  play,  was  too  severe 
for  the  little  boy.     He  was  thrown  against  the 
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door  of  an  open  book-case,  and  fell,  stunned 
by  the  blow.  Miss  Dalton  was  greatly 
alarmed ;  she  raised  the  child,  and  sent  Jane 
for  the  nurse.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sutton  were  out,  so  that  no  one  knew  what 
best  to  do.  Poor  Dicky  was  sorry,  very 
sorry,  to  witness  the  effect  of  his  rude  play 
and  boisterous  conduct,  and  began  to  cry 
bitterly.  He  saw  his  poor,  delicate  brother, 
insensible,  deadly  pale,  and  lying  helplessly  in 
Miss  Dalton's  arms,  so  that  he  believed  himself 
to  be  a  murderer.  It  came  into  the  heart  of 
the  child  with  intense  bitterness ;  and  the  re- 
proaches of  nurse,  and  Hannah,  and  his  sisters, 
cut  him  even  more  severely. 

Ned's  head  was  bathed,  and,  as  he  was  too 
ill  to  sit  up,  he  was  undressed  and  put  to 
bed.  By  this  time,  his  father  and  mother 
had  returned,  and  sent  off  for  a  physician. 
The  poor  child's  illness  continued  to  increase 
rapidly.  He  could  not  rest,  but  moaned 
continually,  crying,  '^  Oh,  my  head !  my 
head ! "  He  would  not  permit  Miss  Dalton  to 
leave  him  one  moment.  Even  when  most 
delirious,  her  voice  would  soothe  and  tran- 
quillize him.     Mrs.   Sutton  was  exceedingly 
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alarmed,  especially  when  the  doctor  said  that 
he  feared  the  child's  brain  was  affected  by  the 
violence  of  the  injury. 

"Oh  !  will  he  die  ?"  exclaimed  the  distracted 
mother. 

"It  is  impossible,  Mrs.  Sutton,  to  tell  the 
result ;  but,  I  must  own,  I  have  great  fears. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  save  him,  you  may  rest 
assured ;  and  you  must  be  composed,  for 
much  depends  on  quietness  and  careful 
nursing."  So  said  Doctor  Arthur,  and  he 
looked  very  sad  and  grave. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  removed  from  the  sick- 
room, at  once,  in  a  fainting  state ;  and  Miss 
Dalton  was  left  to  watch  each  movement,  and 
nurse  the  poor  little  sufferer.  Perfect  quiet, 
and  a  darkened  room,  being  prescribed,  she 
hastened  to  manage  everything  to  ensure  those 
arrangements  that  were  necessary.  Wearily 
wore  away  the  day,  and  the  hours  of  the  cold, 
long  night.  Ned's  restlessness  increased,  and 
he  talked  incessantly,  but  very  incoherently. 
Now,  the  poor  little  fellow  was  reciting  his 
lessons,  then  he  was  talking  to  his  brothers, 
and  playing  with  his  sisters,  coaxing  mamma, 
and  his  own    dear    Miss    Dalton^ — at   times, 

VOL.  II.  R 
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screaming  with  agony.  The  doctor  remained 
all  night,  varying  his  remedies  as  the  symptoms 
changed.  Just  as  the  day  broke,  Colonel 
Hardy  stole  into  the  room,  and,  coming  to 
the  bed-side,  tenderly  regarded  the  poor  child, 
whose  sufferings  drew  commiserating  tears 
from  his  eyes.  He  looked  towards  Miss  Dal- 
ton  and  nurse,  and  said — 

"  Is  there  no  hope?" 

Miss  Dalton  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  poor 
nurse  sobbed  audibly.  He  leaned  against  the 
bed,  and,  folding  his  arms,  stood  long,  re- 
garding the  sad  spectacle  with  deep  emotion. 
The  doctor,  who  had  been  seated  at  a  distance, 
approached,  and  whispered — 

"He  is  sinking  into  a  lethargy,  and,  I  very 
much  fear,  he  will  not  awaken  from  it.  Poor 
child  !  he  has  suffered  much.  I  hardly  think 
his  strength  will  hold  out." 

And  so  he  continued.  Day  came,  but 
brought  no  joy,  nor  hope,  with  it,  into  that 
sick-room.  When  the  day  struggled  through 
the  window-shutters,  it  fell  upon  the  unconscious 
face  of  the  poor  sufferer,  and  the  group  of  watch- 
ful, anxious  friends  that  surrounded  him.  He, 
poor  child,  had  been  such  a  pet — such  a  dear, 
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intelligent,  and  affectionate  little  fellow — that 
all  had  loved  him  peculiarly.  He  was  his 
mother's  only  nursling — the  only  one,  of  her 
large  family,  that  had  been  reared  and  com- 
forted by  her  maternal  bosom.  He  was  his 
father's  darling,  in  consequence;  for  had  he 
not,  too,  a  share  in  rearing  and  nursing  him  ? 
— had  he  not  watched  and  cared  for  him,  too — 
done  for  that  little  boy  more  than  for  any  of 
his  other  children  ?  Ned  had  been  the  lamb 
of  the  flock,  the  petted  one,  the  best  beloved. 
Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins — all 
were  fond  of  him.  The  servants,  too,  loved 
the  child  tenderly  ;  they  trod  lightly,  as  if  a 
breath  might  disturb  that  heavy  slumber ;  yet 
all,  in  their  hearts,  feared  it  might  never  be 
broken. 

The  though tfulness  of  Miss  Army t age  com- 
pelled Miss  Dalton  to  leave  the  sick-chamber, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  nourishment,  but  no 
inducement  could  keep  her  many  moments 
from  her  post  at  the  child's  pillow.  Eeseated 
there,  her  mind  became  fixed  upon  the  object 
lying  so  helplessly  before  her.  She  thought 
of  the  soul  within  that  little  panting  body — 
that  soul  which  should  never  die,  but  must 
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live  on  for  ever  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Then, 
she  turned  her  thoughts  towards  heaven,  and 
that  heavenly  Father — that  best  friend,  who 
dwells  there  for  ever — who  loved  that  child 
better,  and  more  abundantly,  than  could  its 
earthly  parents — that  blessed  Friend  of  sin- 
ners, who,  in  His  mercy,  might  remove  the 
boy  from  earth  to  heaven,  snatching  him  from 
the  evil  to  come,  and  from  the  sorrows  and 
temptations  which  would  surround  his  man- 
hood ;  and,  as  she  thought  and  pondered,  she 
exclaimed — "Better,  far  better,  is  it,  that 
this  little  lamb  should  be  so  early  folded  in 
his  Father's  mansion !" 

All  that  day  and  night,  little  Ned  lay  in- 
sensible. His  face  was  deadly  pale,  his  blue 
eyes  closed,  and  his  brown  curls  shaved  off  his 
pure  white  forehead.  There  was  no  shade  of 
colour  in  cheek  or  lip,  and  he  looked  like  a 
marble  statue.  It  was  a  fair  and  touching 
sight,  and  often  did  the  governess  stoop  to 
kiss  lightly  that  pale  brow.  The  child  was 
like  a  flower-bud  broken  on  its  stem,  just  in 
its  first  blush  of  opening  beauty. 

Colonel  Hardy  had  shared  the  vigils  of  the 
second  night,  and  his  presence  brought  com- 
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fort  and  consolation  with  it.  Once,  as  he 
stood  bj  that  bed,  and  looked  on  that  still, 
deathless  face,  he  turned  towards  Miss  Dalton, 
and,  grasping  her  hand  tightly,  gazed  on  her 
with  deep  emotion.  She  dared  not  return  his 
look  of  affection,  but  she  did  not  withdraw  her 
hand.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  her 
heart  was  full,  very  full,  of  love  and  gratitude, 
and  he  felt  it  to  be  so. 

He  stood  there  a  long  time,  gazing  on  her 
he  loved  so  truly,  so  wholly,  and  entirely;  and 
she  scarcely  breathed  under  the  influence  of 
his  glance.  The  day  again  returned,  and  the 
scarcely  perceptible  respiration  of  the  child 
was  only  known  by  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  occa- 
sionally held  to  his  lips  by  the  physician. 

About  noon,  the  little  head  turned  on  its 
pillow,  the  heavy  lid  was  raised  for  an  instant, 
and  a  little  weak,  quivering  voice  was  heard, 
more  like  the  whispering  of  a  spirit  than  a 
human  tone,  yet  it  was  distinctly  heard  in  the 
silent  room — 

'^  Miss  Dalton,  how  much  I  love  you !" 

She  bent  over  the  child,  and,  as  she  kissed 
him,  her  tears  dropped  upon  his  cheek.  Nurse 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  to  hide  her  sobs,  and 
carry  the  good  tidings  to  her  mistress. 
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Poor  Ned !  he  was  so  weak,  he  could  say 
no  more ;  but  he  held  Miss  Dajton's  hand  in 
his  little  wan,  emaciated  one,  and,  smiling  in- 
telligently, seemed  to  doze.  So,  all  in  that 
room  quietly  knelt  down  round  that  sick-bed 
of  suffering  innocence,  and,  in  low  tones,  prayed 
that  the  great  God  who  is  worshipped  by  angels 
and  holy  ones  in  heaven,  would  look  down 
in  love  and  mercy  upon  the  child  so  dear; 
sparing  him  to  love  and  trust  the  Saviour, 
now  and  for  evermore ;  committing  him  and  his 
future  into  God's  almighty  hand,  that  he  might, 
by  Him,  be  led  for  the  best,  whether  in  life  or 
death. 

Another  day,  and  another,  passed,  and, 
still,  Ned  lived  on,  and  that  was  all.  But 
even  that,  the  physician  said,  was  favourable. 
He  even  began  almost  to  hope,  as  he  had 
lived  so  long,  that  he  might  struggle  through, 
and  ultimately  rally.  Still,  the  child  lay 
almost  motionless — sometimes  able  to  swallow 
a  teaspoonful  of  food,  or  medicine — sometimes 
unable  to  do  so,  and  apparently  unconscious. 
Yet  he  lived  on,  and,  on  the  tenth  day,  he 
opened  his  eyes  fully,  and  asked  for  drink. 
As  he  took  it,  he  smiled,  and  asked  for  his 
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mother.  Then  the  doctor  knew  all  was  well, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  said  so. 

Still,  it  was  a  struggle  between  life  and 
death ;  and  no  one  who  saw  the  little  ema- 
ciated, worn-out  fellow,  could  hope  he  would 
ever  lift  himself  up  in  health  and  strength 
again.  Yet,  so  it  was  ;  the  sweet,  mild  breezes 
of  spring  had  kissed  the  naked  boughs  of  the 
old  trees,  calling  out  the  little  buds  on  every 
branch ;  and  the  flowers  were  peeping  up  with 
sunny  faces  from  among  their  leaves,  when 
little  Ned  was  carried  out*  in  the  tender  arms 
of  Colonel  Hardy,  to  feel  the  renovating  breath 
of  heaven,  and  its  balmy  soothings,  on  his 
little  delicate  frame. 

There  were  loving  smiles,  and  welcoming 
words,  showered  on  the  sick  boy  that  day. 
And  poor,  humbled,  penitent  Dicky  was  ever 
eagerly  pressing  forward  to  take  his  hand, 
and  perform  some  little  act  of  kindness  ;  but, 
at  times,  he  would  hang  back,  his  honest  face 
covered  with  blushes,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
as  he  remembered  that  all  the  suffering  his  dear 
brother  had  endured,  had  been  caused  by  him. 
Dear  child  ! — fine,  noble  boy ! — it  seemed  as 
if  he  never  could  forget  the  lesson  he  had 
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received,  and  his  dear  little  heart  swelled  with 
increased  love  and  affection  for  that  injured 
brother,  whom,  though  he  had  fondly  loved  him, 
he  had  teazed,  and  worried,  and  bullied  unceas- 
ingly. As  for  Ned,  himself,  it  seemed  as  if 
some  ^  stray  breathings  from  that  spirit  land ' 
he  had  so  nearly  reached,  had  fallen  on  his 
soul,  and  made  it  more  loving,  and  more 
gentle  than  before. 

After  her  severe  fatigue,  and  great  exertions, 
Miss  Dalton  became  very  ill ;  and,  by  Doctor 
Arthur's  command,  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
bed  for  several  days.  A  slight  nervous  fever 
hung  over  her  ;  and  her  weakness  and  debility 
were  excessive.  The  attention  and  affection 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton,  were  unceasing  ;  and, 
though  there  was  much  company  remaining  in 
the  house  after  Ned's  recovery,  Mrs.  Sutton 
never  forgot  Miss  Dalton,  or  permitted  any- 
thing to  interfere  with  her  constant  attention 
to  her.  Her  little  pupils  delighted  in  nursing 
and  tending  her,  and  poor  Dicky  tried  to  show 
his  increasing  gentleness,  and  changed  man- 
ners, when  permitted  to  be  near  her. 

Besides  all  this,  daily — nay,  hourly — she 
had  cause  to  remember  that  a  careful,  tender, 
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watchful  friend,  was  near  at  hand,  whose  in- 
fluence, though  unseen,  was  felt.  A  few  rare 
flowers,  whose  infolding  papers  bore  sentences 
of  unchanging  devotion,  traced  in  a  bold, 
manly,  well-known  hand ;  a  cheerful  and 
amusing  book,  with  margins  marked,  and  sen- 
tences noted  for  her  observation  ;  a  costly  and 
delicious  perfume ;  a  short  message  of  deep 
meaning,  by  the  mouth  of  nurse ;  a  word  of 
comfort,  conveyed  by  the  children.  Oh! 
what  a  mine  of  consolation  (fid  they  carry 
with  them,  one  and  all,  to  that  fair  being, 
from  him  who  loved  her  ! 

Doctor  Arthur — who  deeply  reverenced  and 
admired  Miss  D  alt  on — said  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  from  her  appearance,  she  was  con- 
stitutionally predisposed  to  nervous  fever.  He 
told  Colonel  Hardy,  in  reply  to  his  inquiries 
respecting  her,  that  she  must  have  often  been 
a  victim  to  that  distressing  malady.  He  was 
right,  she  had  more  than  once  suffered  severely, 
and  had  been  at  the  point  of  death,  in  conse- 
quence of  nervous  fever ;  -but  she  was  more 
fortunate  at  this  time  ;  she  rallied  sooner  than 
the  doctor  expected ;  and  she  was  able  to 
move  into  an  adjoining  room  each  day,  for  a 
few  hours,  by  the  end  of  the  second  week. 
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Mrs.  Sutton  was  very  kind  and  thoughtful, 
in  her  own  rough  way,  sparing  nothing  that 
could  tend  to  restore  and  strengthen  her  poor 
governess.  It  was  quite  wonderful,  how  com- 
pletely the  stranger  had  won  the  good  will 
and  regard  of  everybody  in  the  house — every- 
one seemed  anxious  to  serve  her.  By  degrees, 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  return  to  her 
usual  avocations  and  duties. 

She  had  not  seen  Colonel  Hardy  since  her 
illness.  Her  first  meeting  with  him  was  at 
the  children's  dinner,  on  the  first  day  of  her 
return  to  the  school-room.  She  was  seated  at 
table  when  he  entered  ;  and,  though  she  was 
aware  of  his  being  near  her,  she  never  ventured 
to  raise  her  eyes.  He  came  over  to  where 
she  was,  and  shook  hands,  but  did  not  speak. 
Mr.  Sutton,  who  accompanied  him  into  the 
dining-room,  did,  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  cordiality.  When  she  did  look  up,  she 
found  that  Hardy  was  intently  regarding  her  ; 
as  his  eyes  met  hers,  she  coloured,  and  could 
not  help  returning  the  look  of  afiection  which 
they  conveyed.  She  seemed  to  have  no  power 
to  resist  the  influence  of  the  devoted  love, 
which  every  glance  of  his  told.     The  sudden 
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illness  of  the  little  boy,  had  occurred  on  the 
very  day  after  Hardy's  declaration,  and  her 
consequent  confession  ;  her  own  severe  attack 
had  come  on  immediately  after  the  recovery  of 
the  child ;  so  that,  in  fact,  this  was  her  first 
meeting  with  Hardy,  excepting  those  long  and 
silent  interviews,  when  they  mutually  watched 
the  almost  dying  child. 

At  last,  she  perceived  that  he  was  trying  to 
shake  off  his  dejection,  and  forcing  a  laugh  at 
the  raillery  with  which  Miss  Armytage  was 
attacking  him  unmercifully.  That  young  lady 
appeared  to  have  some  joke  against  him,  with 
reference  to  one  of  their  late  visitors,  which 
he,  evidently,  did  not  like,  but  which  she 
tenaciously  held  to.     She  said — 

"  You  must  not  look  so  grave,  I  assure  you, 
William  ;  you  are  caught — definitively  so — 
and  aunt  Sutton  may  give  up  all  hopes  of  your 
old  bachelorship  now." 

"  She  need  never  have  had  any,  I  think.  I 
never  thought  of  living  solely  to  please  her." 

^^  Nonsense — she  won't  say  so,  I  warrant. 
You  intended  to  live  a  life  of  holy  celibacy, 
ever  and  always,  for  little  Ned's  sake — did  he 
not,  aunt?" 
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"  Why,  I  can't  exactly  say.  I  never  thought 
he  was  a  marrying  man,  by  any  means.  In- 
deed, I  know  he  was  never  given  to  love,  or 
love-making,  so  that  my  hopes  for  Ned's  future 
prospects  were  not  as  vain  as  he  imagines,'' 
said  Mrs.  Sutton. 

"  Were  not,  but  are  so  now,  aunt.  Don't 
you  see  how  miserable  and  dolorous  he  looks, 
ever  since  the  night  of  your  large  dinner- 
party, when  he  first  beheld  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  straightway  gave  up  his  heart.  He 
felt  Miss  Bailey's  conduct  very  deeply  ;  she, 
decidedly  snubbed  him  twice  after  he  said  that 
he  never  danced ;  for  she  knew  well  that  was 
all  humbug." 

^' Well,"  replied  her  aunt,  '^  now  that  you 
remind  me  of  it,  I  think  he  has  quite  lost  his 
spirits.  Certainly,  ever  since  that  night,  he 
has  moped,  like  a  penitent  in  his  cell,  all  day 
long;  and,  when  he  does  come  down  stairs, 
he  does  not  give  us  the  benefit  of  any  conver- 
sation. I  see  that,  to-day,  he  is  as  bad  as 
ever — worse,  I  think — for  he  has  eaten  no- 
thing; and  I  now  fear  poor,  dear  Ned  has 
very  little  chance,  though  who  knows  but  he 
may  yet?" 
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''  Ail  1  aunt,"  said  Colonel  Hardy,  laugh- 
ing, •'  I  fear  the  poor  fellow  has  but  a  bad 
chance,  if  he  expects  much  from  me,  even 
should  I,  for  his  sake,  vow  myself  to  celibacy. 
But  really  that  Miss  Bailey  is  a  very  nice,  and 
a  very  pretty  girl,  I  believe." 

"*  You  believe  !'"  said  the  young  lady ;  "'is 
that  all  ?  Do  you  only  believe  she  is  nice  and 
pretty  ?     Well,  I  am  sure  of  it ! " 

^^And  so  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Sutton.  "I 
advise  you,  Madge  Armytage,  to  withdraw 
your  claims  at  once  from  Hardy,  and  retire 
from  the  contest  into  private  life,  at  once." 

^^  Withdraw  my  claims.  Uncle  Sutton  ! 
Why,  I  never  had  any  claims  on  the  gentle- 
man, that  I  know  of.  ^^liss  Bailey  may  be  the 
favoured  lady,  for  all  I  care  ;  and  I  wish  you 
to  know — and  let  everybody  know,  too — that 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said,  that  the  young 
lady  is  promoted  to  the  Colonel's  affections, 
vice  myself  cancelled." 

"Oh!"  said  Mr.  Sutton,  ''I  see  pride  is 
summoned  to  the  rescue,  fair  lady.  Xo  matter, 
there  are  good  times  coming ;  and  you,  Madge, 
mav  ^et  a  chance,  even  should  Hardv  fall  a 
victim  to  Miss  Bailey's  charms.     But  no  one 
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is  minding  Miss  Dalton  ;  she  neither  eats,  nor 
drinks,  nor  speaks.  I  think  she  must  be  in 
love,  too.  Come,  Miss  Dalton,  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  with 
you.  You  must  have  Madeira  Your  very 
good  health,  a  good  husband,  and  soon ! " 

The  glass  shook  in  her  hands,  as  she  held 
it  to  her  lips,  and  bowed  in  return  to  Mr. 
Sutton.  Poor  girl !  she  felt  how  fixed  and 
settled  was  the  gaze  of  Hardy;  but  she 
rallied  sufficiently  to  smile  and  say — "  Thank 
you,"  for  the  friendly  wish,  expressed  so  ab- 
ruptly. 

"What  is  Miss  Bailey's  name,  I  wonder?" 
said  Hardy — "  is  it  a  romantic,  dreamy 
one  ?  I  think  it  must  be,  from  her  appear- 
ance, something  wonderfully  refined — such  as 
Evelina,  Seraphina,  Madalena ;  she  seems  to 
be  a  heroine  of  the  '  eena '  stamp,  a  first-class 
impression  of  the  Minerva  Press  school — a 
creature  that  exists  on  air,  or,  perhaps,  if 
obliged  to  nourish  herself  on  earthly  food, 
dines  off  the  under-jaw  of  a  lark,  and  half  a 
preserved  gooseberry !'' 

"No  such  thing,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Sutton.     "  Her  name  is  a  very  unromantic 
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one,  simple  Susan,  an  ugly,  unpoetic  name  for 
such  a  fine  lady  " 

"  That  is  really; a  pity,''  rejoined  Colonel 
Hardy.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name ; 
it  stamps  a  person's  character  completely,  I 
think.  There  is  my  aunt — she  is  '  Phillipa,'  a 
fine,  historical  name,  just  fit  for  a  strong- 
minded  woman  like  herself.  There  is  my 
Aunt  ^  Phyllis ' — she  is  a  romantic,  novel- 
reading  spinster,  quite  suited  to  ramble  through 
woods  and  ^  bosky  dells,'  with  a  crook  in  her 
hand.  There  is  Miss  Armytage — she  is 
'  Madge,'  quite  a  name  in  accordance  with  her 
disposition,  and  affinity  to  her  namesake, 
*  Madge  Wildfire.'  So  on,  I  could  give  you 
divers  and  many  demonstrations  of  the  truth 
of  my  argument.  Names  give  us  a  specific 
idea  of  what  people  are,  or  ought  to  be." 

Mr.  Sutton  laughed,  and  said — 

"  Just  so.  Hardy,  I  agree  with  you  entirely. 
Now  we  may  give  something  very  refined, 
and  soft,  and  gentle  to  Miss  Dalton.  I 
suppose,  by  the  same  rule  that  you  lay  down, 
she  must  be  a  Nina,  Mina,  Lilla,  Bella  !  What 
do  you  say  to  the  imputation,  Miss  Dalton?" 

"  That  my  name  is  very  simple  and  unpre- 
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tending,  what  I  would  myself  claim  to  be.     It 
is  merely  commonplace,  unromantic  Mary.'^ 

"  Ah,  that  is  my  favourite  name,  Miss 
Dalton.  It  was  my  dear  mother's  name,  and 
I  love  it.  All  Marys  that  I  have  known  are 
kind,  patient,  and  very  gentle."  This  was 
said,  in  a  kind,  cordial  tone,  by  the  master  of 
the  house,  whose  eyes  looked  moist  as  he 
named  his  mother.     His  wife  replied — 

^'  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  very  sorry  you  did 
not  say  so  before,  and  Emma  should  have 
been  Mary,  and  might  have  laid  claims  to  the 
attributes  of  kindi;ess,  patience,  and  gentle- 
ness. Should  we  ever  have  another  daughter, 
you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  forget  what  you 
have  said.  But  come,  the  afternoon  is  very 
fine,  and  I  have  ordered  the  open  carriage,  so 
that  Miss  Dalton  shall  have  a  drive.  She  has 
not  been  out  for  very  nearly  a  month  ;  and 
the  weather  is  so  delicious,  that  it  will  do  her 
and  Ned  good  to  come  with  us.''  So  saying, 
the  party  separated,  and  Miss  Dalton  accom- 
panied the  ladies  in  their  airing.  She  had 
never  been  often  outside  the  demesne  wall,  so 
that  she  particularly  enjoyed  the  drive,  and 
admired  the  scenery,  which  was  wild  and  very 
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beautiful,  in  the  route  which  Mrs.  Sutton 
directed  her  coachman  to  take  that  afternoon. 

The  evening  was  delicious.  Wrapped  in  a 
large  mantle,  Miss  Dalton  half  reclined  in  the 
carriage.  By  her  side,  was  her  loved  and 
dear  little  patient,  whose  cheeks  were  be- 
ginning to  glow  with  the  hues  of  returning 
health.  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  Miss  Armytage,  were 
in  high  spirits,  laughing  and  chatting  all  the 
way.  The  atmosphere  was  clear  and  balmy  ; 
a  few  light  clouds  floated  in  the  heavens, 
chased  by  the  evening  breezes  over  the  deep 
blue  sea,  which  lay,  in  the  distance,  before 
them.  The  waves  beat  foaming  against  the 
rock-bound  coast,  which  extended  far  on  both 
sides  of  the  broad  bay.  As  she  inhaled  the 
pure  air,  Miss  Dalton  felt  the  inspiring  and 
bracing  effect  upon  her  frame,  and  felt  re- 
turning strength,  and  cheering  hopefulness, 
entering  her  heart. 

Meanwhile,  the  sun  was  declining,  and  Mrs. 
Sutton  thought  it  best  to  direct  a  return 
home,  fearing  the  invalid  might  be  fatigued. 
As  they  were  descending  a  hill,  Mrs.  Sutton 
remarked  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  a 
stranger,  who,  she  said,  had  rudely  stared  into 
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the  carriage,  as  it  passed  him.  Miss  Dalton 
had  not  remarked  the  circumstance,  but  Miss 
Armytage  had.  However,  they  soon  forgot 
the  matter,  and  drove  homeward,  taking  the 
post-town  in  their  way,  in  order  to  call  for  the 
evening  mail.  While  the  carriage  waited  at 
the  post-office,  the  same  gentleman  trotted  up 
to  it ;  and,  alighting  at  a  short  distance,  gave 
his  horse  to  a  boy  to  hold,  and,  walking  up  to 
the  footman,  made  some  enquiries  relative  to 
the  persons  in  the  vehicle.  The  man  thought 
the  stranger  very  impertinent ;  and,  being  a 
wag,  in  his  own  way,  gave  some  answers  far 
from  truthful ; — in  fact,  totally  the  reverse  of 
the  fact — saying  the  carriage  belonged  to  a 
nobleman;  that  its  occupants  were  ladies, 
with  high  sounding  titles ;  and  that  they  re- 
sided some  twenty  miles  off.  These  replies 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  unknown  enquirer  ;  and, 
the  evening  becoming  raw  and  chilly,  Mrs. 
Sutton  made  Miss  Dalton  change  places  with 
her,  so  as  to  escape  the  wind,  which  was 
blowing  harshly ;  at  the  same  time,  calling  to 
the  footman  to  put  up  the  head  of  the  carriage, 
which  he  did  at  once,  thereby  baffling  all  the 
attempts  of  the  stranger  to  look  again  into  the 
vehicle. 
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The  drive  home  was  soon  at  an  end ;  and 
Miss  Dalton  met  Colonel  Hardy  at  the  door, 
where  he  was  waiting  to  receive  the  party. 
The  tender  and  impressive  pressure  with  which 
her  hand  was  taken  thrilled  throughout  her 
frame ;  and,  as  the  party  mounted  the  steps, 
she  found  a  note  placed  in  it.  It  was  very 
late  before  she  had  time  and  leisure  to  read  it. 
She  could  not  trust  herself  to  do  so  till  all 
around  her  was  quiet,  and  she,  herself,  safe 
from  all  intrusion.  When  she  was  so,  she 
opened  it,  and  read — 

"  I  must  see  you,  dearest  and  best  beloved  ! 
— I  must  have  the  indulgence  of  seeing  and 
hearing  you  !  I  cannot  live  thus,  so  utterly 
estranged  as  we  now  are.  Words  cannot  ex- 
press or  convey  to  you  the  depth  of  misery  in 
which  I  have  been,  and  am  plunged,  since  that 
dreadful  downfall  of  my  hopes  and  happiness. 
Life  is  not  worth  possessing,  when  compelled, 
as  I  am,  to  drag  a  lengthening  chain  of  wretched- 
ness, day  after  day.  I  long  to  tell  you  the 
feelings  of  my  heart,  its  loneliness,  its  misery  ! 
— I  long  to  win,  from  your  dear  lips,  an  an- 
swering assurance  of  affection  and  unalterable 
devotion — I  pine  to  know  ail  and  everything 
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connected  with  the  dreadful  history  you  have 
to  tell.  I  am  not  satisfied, — I  am  not,  cannot 
be  at  rest — how  can  I  ? — I,  that  love  you  to 
distraction— that  have  fixed  my  hopes  of 
future  happiness  upon  you  alone — I,  that  only 
exist  upon  the  sickly  hope  arising  from  one 
little  word  of  yours — '  Alas  !^  During  your 
ceaseless  attention  on  my  little  cousin,  and 
your  own  illness,  I  should  have  gone  mad 
with  suppressed  feeling  and  agonizing  emotion 
— with  fears,  of  all  horrid  sorts — but  I  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  being  near  you,  hearing 
you,  and  sometimes — ah!  how  seldom — 
seeing  you.  But.  dearest,  you  knew  and  felt 
that  I  was  at  hand,  close  to  you.  What  a 
comfort  to  me,  at  all  events ! 

^'  To-morrow,  when  the  children  walk  out,  I 
shall  meet  you.  If  you  are  able,  be  sure  to 
accompany  them,  for  a  longer  silence  is  impos- 
sible. Bless  you,  my  beloved,  my  worshipped, 
and  most  dear  Mary.  The  stratagem  that 
gave  me  the  honour  of  your  name  was  suc- 
cessful, and  gives  me  the  power  to  name  you, 
my  precious  Mary,  as  my  all  on  earth." 

But,  unfortunately  for  Hardy^s  wishes,  the 
next  day  was  one  of  incessant  rain,  and  the 
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children  were  unable  to  get  out  during  any 
part  of  the  day — there  was  no  chance  for 
them,  for  it  poured  till  night.  When  lunch 
time  came,  Colonel  Hardy  did  not  appear  ;  so 
that  it  was  a  dull,  uncheered  meal.  After 
their  dinner,  the  children  had  a  noisy  game  of 
hide-and-seek,  through  the  upper  rooms,  and 
Miss  Armytage  came  into  the  school-room,  to 
ask  Miss  Dalton  to  accompany  her  to  the 
drawing-room,  for  a  singing  lesson.  The 
lesson  took  a  long  time,  more  than  three 
hours;  but,  during  the  course  of  it,  Hardy 
entered  the  drawing-room,  looking  jaded  and 
wretched,  and  seated  himself  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, near  the  fire,  uninterruptedly  gazing  on 
the  form  and  profile  of  Mary.  His  presence 
and  scrutiny  did  not  tend  to  increase  her  tran- 
quillity, or  steadiness  of  voice  ;  but,  luckily. 
Miss  Armytage  heeded  nothing  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  continued  industriously  devoted 
to  her  lesson.  Mary  was  quite  tired,  quite 
speechless,  ere  her  task  was  ended  ;  and,  just 
as  it  terminated,  Hardy  left  the  room,  noise- 
lessly. Weary  and  worn  out,  she  went  to  her 
dull  school-room,  expecting  to  find  it 
empty ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  Hardy 
was  there. 
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He  took  her  hand,  as  she  came  near  him, 
with  unspeakable  tenderness,  and  placed  a 
chair  for  her,  and  another  for  himself.  She 
saw  how  haggard  and  changed  he  was — how 
wan  and  miserable  ;  and  she  could  not  find  it 
in  her  heart  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  his 
keeping.  Mechanically  she  seated  herself, 
drawing,  as  she  did  so,  her  desk  towards  her. 
He  said — 

^^  You  are  going  to  write  all  and  every- 
thing— you  must ;  there  is  no  other  chance 
for  me.  Here,  though  near  to  each  other,  we 
are  apart,  as  far  as  if  oceans  and  seas  divided 
us  from  each  other.  If  you  cannot  speak  to 
me,  dearest,  you  must  write." 

"  Ah !  I  cannot ;  one  may  tell  the  misery 
that  cannot  be  written." 

"  And  do  you  doom  me  to  drag  on,  day  by 
day,  a  never-ending  chain  of  misery — to  wear 
and  fret  out  the  thread  of  my  existence  in  un- 
shared agony ! — have  you  no  pity  on  me, 
whose  heart  and  soul  are  rent  to  atoms  with 
distracting  doubts  and  horrid  fears? — whose 
very  life  is  a  burthen  of  intolerable  weight  ? 
— can  you  not  realize  the  devouring  care,  and 
eager  curiosity,    which   may   wholly  engross 
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me  till  I  know  the  full  extent  of  all  our 
misery  ;  ours  ?  yes — for  your  wretchedness 
must  be  mine  T' 

Dickey  ran,  at  this  time,  into  the  school- 
room to  get  his  cap,  so  that  he  might  hurry 
off  to  meet  his  mamma,  whom,  he  said,  was 
coming  by  the  garden-path  from  the  stables. 
When  the  child  ran  out,  he  drew  the  door  be- 
hind him  ;  and,  in  an  instant,  Hardy  was  kneel- 
ing by  Miss  Dalton's  side,  kissing  those  dear 
hands  over  and  over,  and  looking  adoringly 
into  the  deep,  clear  eyes  of  innocence  and 
truth,  cast  lovingly  down  upon  him.  The 
happiness  of  those  moments  was  too  great 
to  break  by  speaking ;  so  there  and  thus  they 
stayed,  while  the  moments  passed  unheeded. 
But,  suddenly,  he  exclaimed — 

"  To-morrow,  dearest  and  best,  all  in  this 
house  intend  to  dine  abroad  ;  all  expect  that 
I  am  to  accompany  them ;  but  I  shall  not ;  at 
the  last  moment,  I  will  declare  off;  and  then, 
light  of  my  soul,  and  hope  of  my  heart,  I  may 
have  the  happiness  of  some  hours  of  unbroken 
confidence,  and  unrestrained  confession.  Nay, 
you  must  say  nothing  against  the  plan  which 
will  ensure  to  me  the  knowledge  of  all  your 
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trouble,  and  my  despair.  Come,  smile  upon 
me,  darling ;  you  need  not  grudge  me  that 
little  taste  of  happiness.  I  have  not  much  to 
hope  for  now !" 

And  she  smiled  upon  him — yes,  so  fondly, 
and  so  kindly — a  rich,  beaming,  lustrous 
smile  of  truth,  and  confiding  trust,  that  lit 
up,  with  a  flash  of  joy,  the  lamp  of  hope,  so 
faint  before,  with  vivid  rapture.  And  he 
caught  her  to  his  heart,  with  a  long,  wild, 
loving  clasp,  hurrying  away  to  meet  his  aunt, 
below ;  which  he  did,  as  she  entered  the  hall, 
drenched  with  rain,  and  laden  with  water- 
proofs and  goloshes. 

How  very  long,  and  unbearably  tedious,  did 
that  evening,  and  night,  and  all  the  next  day, 
seem  to  Hardy.  Eestless  and  unsettled,  he 
could  not  bring  his  mind  to  fix  itself  upon 
anything,  but  the  one  engrossing  subject  of  all 
his  thoughts.  He  took  a  long  gallop  across 
the  mountains,  in  the  afternoon,  after  luncheon  ; 
and  tired  himself  so  completely,  that  he  de- 
clared himself  unable  to  make  any  exertion  in 
dressing.  All  laughed  at  him,  and  considered 
he  was  not  in  earnest ;  but,  when  the  carriage 
drove  round,  at  seven  o'clock,  he  was  disco- 
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vered  on  the  sofa,  and  fully  determined  not  to 
move  off  it.  So  the  others  of  the  party  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  allow  him  to  have  his  own 
way  ;  and  they,  themselves,  set  off,  leaving 
him  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  impromptu  dinner, 
and  a  solitary  evening. 

A  polite  message  was  immediately  sent  by 
him,  through  Hannah,  to  Miss  Dalton.  "  He 
presented  his  compliments  to  that  lady,  and 
requested  her  permission  to  join  her  at  the 
tea-table  of  his  young  cousins,  as  he  would 
much  prefer  tea  to  a  dinner  by  himself'^  An 
answer,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  was 
promptly  returned  ;  and  he  joined  the  juvenile 
party  at  once. 

His  coming  thus  to  tea,  with  themselves, 
was  such  a  charming  and  wonderful  occur- 
rence, and  such  a  treat  to  the  juniors,  that 
Miss  Dalton  found  it  rather  a  difficult  task  to 
induce  quiet  and  order.  But,  as  they  were  all 
really  good-natured  children,  and  warm- 
hearted, affectionate  creatures,  they  were 
easily  coaxed  to  be  more  peaceful,  in  pity  to 
Miss  Dalton's  headache.  They  strove  hard  to 
be  orderly  and  gentle,  and  ended  in  being 
docile  and  good.     Hardy  joined  them,  when 
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the  tea-things  had  been  removed,  in  all  their 
amusements — building  brick  houses  with  Ned 
— playing  dominoes  with  Dickey — draughts 
with  Emma — and,  beggar  my  neighbour,  with 
Miss  Dalton  and  the  elder  girls.  They  had 
an  extra  hour  of  sitting  up,  before  Hannah 
and  nurse  appeared  to  claim  them,  and  carry 
them  off  to  bed.  It  was  a  happy  evening, 
long  remembered. 

And  then  they  were  together,  Hardy  and 
Miss  Dalton.  The  long  expected  and  ardently 
wished  for  time  of  explanation  had  arrived, 
and  he  was  about  to  hear  the  tale,  for  which 
he  longed  with  the  most  ardent  anxiety,  and 
intense  curiosity.  He  was  impatient,  and 
though  he  did  not  express  it  in  words,  his 
looks  said  so.     She  began — 

"  Colonel  Hardy,"  but  he  stopped  her,  and, 
with  tender  and  gentle  entreaty,  said  to  her — 

*'  You  are  Mary ;  am  I  not  to  you,  Wil- 
liam ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  at  once  ;  "  it  would  be 
very  foolish,  indeed,  for  us  to  address  each 
other  in  our  old  ceremonious,  formal  strain  and 
manner  ,•  so  I  will  say  William  ;  are  you  not 
to  be  to  me  as  a  brother  and  friend  henceforth, 
brother,  friend  and  guardian  T 
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*^  Everything  to  you,  Mary,  but  the 
brother." 

**  And,  yet,  that  is  the  only  bond  which  can 
or  must  exist  between  us ;  it  gives  me  the 
privilege  of  possessing  yonr  brotherly  regard, 
your  friendship  and  your  protection  ;  we  must 
be  brother  and  sister  in  affection,  or  nothing." 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so,  if  you  will." 

"Thanks,  William — as  a  brother,  and  a 
friend,  I  can  have  no  scruple  in  opening  my 
mind  to  you,  now ;  the  secret  so  long  hidden 
from  the  ^owledge  of  the  world,  shall  be 
openly  and  unreservedly  shared  with  you. 
I  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  to  me,  a  source 
of  great  consolation,  to  be  able  fi'eely  to 
detail  my  utter,  hopeless  misery,  and  all  my 
deep  wretchedness,  to  one  who,  like  you,  my 
kind  friend,  so  disinterestedly  regards  me, 
and  whose  conduct  and  kindness  have  ever  been 
so  manifested.  Besides,  I  shall  possess  the 
happiness  of  being  able  to  claim  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  one  able  to  guide  and  help  me." 

A  fervent  pressure  of  the  hand  was  the 
only  reply,  excepting  the  glance  which  accom- 
panied it,  so  she  continued — 

"Perhaps,    my   good   brother,    I    may  be 
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obliged  to  claim  your  help  and  guidance,  and 
that,  ere  long,  too  ;  for  a  chilling  presentiment 
of  coming  trouble  hangs  about  my  heart.  I 
know  not  how  it  is ;  but,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
if  the  life  of  unbroken  quiet,  which  I  lead  here 
is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that  my  old  wayward 
fate  will  soon  usurp  its  old  dominion  over  me, 
and  separate  me  from  home  and  friends. 
But,  I  will  not  pain  your  kind  heart  with 
my  forebodings  ;  time  enough  to  mourn  our 
trials,  when  they  come.  No  one  knows,  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  or  suspects,  that  I,  a 
poor,  dependent  governess,  a  friendless,  un- 
aided girl,  am  born  to  better  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. No  one  guesses  that  the  unhappy 
teacher  is  the  descendant  of  an  old  and  honor- 
able family,  the  last  child  of  an  ancient  house. 
I  am  all  this,  nevertheless,  William;  I  am 
the  grand-child  of  an  old  and  venerable  man, 
who  loves  me  with  all  the  fondest  affection  of 
his  heart  and  soul.  With  the  erring  spirit 
of  proud,  fallen  mankind,  he  deemed  himself 
the  best  and  fittest  judge,  of  what  was  to 
be  best,  for  my  happiness  and  prosperity. 
He  was,  likewise,  anxious  to  wholly  secure 
the  interests  of  his  successor,  and  to  continue 
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the  hereditary  importance  of  his  family.  He 
betrothed  me  in  infancy  to  this  successor,  his 
nephew,  ray  own  cousin.  Oh!  I  have  never  loved 
or  could  love,  that  proud,  stern,  cold,  haughty 
cousin  ;  ever  and  always,  from  my  fet  re- 
membrance, he  was  abhorrent  to  me.  He 
did  not  care  for  me,  or  seem  to  like  me ;  no, 
he  even  showed  his  dislike  in  unkind  actions, 
and  bitter,  scof&ng  words ;  but,  everyone 
else  about  me,  loved  me,  tended  on  me, 
and  made  me  happy.  I  cannot  now  recal 
the  least  part  of  all  of  my  boundless  happi- 
ness, in  my  dear  old  home,  nor  relate  now,  to 
you,  the  thousand  charms,  and  blessings,  and 
comforts  which  were  unceasingly  given,  and 
showered,  and  liberally  bestowed  by  fortune, 
on  my  early  life.  It  seems  now,  to  me,  at 
this  lapse  of  time,  as  if  it  had  all  been  a  long, 
happy  dream.  As  the  sole  descendant  of 
my  aged  grand-father,  I  claimed  from  him 
the  fondest  care.  Unspeakable  devotion 
reared  me;  loving,  dear  relatives,  attached 
and  faithful  friends,  kind,  affectionate  do- 
mestics, all  strove  to  make  my  life  one  of 
unalloyed  enjoyment,  and  continued  happi- 
ness.    And   so   it   continued  with  me,  from 
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year  to  year.  I  was  blessed  with  the  super- 
intending care  of  the  best  and  gentlest  of 
christian  women,  an  old  and  venerable  relative. 
From  her  teachings  and  instructions,  I  learnt 
how  fleeting  and  valueless,  were  the  uncertain 
things  of  this  life,  with  which  fate  and  fortune 
had  so  wonderfully  favoured  me.  She  taught 
me  to  place  my  hopes  of  happiness  on  higher 
and  better  things,  than  this  earth  can  boast 
or  claim.  With  her,  I  trod  the  paths  of 
pleasantness  and  peace ;  from  her,  I  caught 
the  spirit  of  enduring  hope,  which  bore  me 
up  against  the  trying  evils  of  my  existence. 
By  her  protecting  influence,  pious  example, 
and  constant  watchfulness,  my  mind  was 
mercifully  prepared  to  meet  the  dangers,  and 
battle  with  the  trials  of  the  world ;  and  she 
taught  me  where  to  look  for  help  to  overcome 
them. 

"  I  was  early  made,  then,  to  know  and  feel 
that  most  cruel  and  unjust  decrees  had  gone 
forth,  which  would  militate  deeply  against  my 
peace ;  and  that  my  future  years  would  be 
years  of  trial,  hard  to  bear,  and  difficult  to 
encounter.  However,  my  mind  was  strength- 
ened,  my  heart  prepared  to   meet  all  and 
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every  misfortune,  that  a  higher  power  would 
think  fit  to  send  upon  me.  The  Almighty- 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  mercifully  spared  my 
faithful  mentor  to  me,  till  I  had  gained 
an  age  in  which  I  could  act  and  decide 
for  myself,  unassisted  and  unaided  ;  when 
trouble,  and  great  perplexity,  came  upon 
me,  like  a  whirlwind,  blasting,  with  all  its 
fury,  every  hope  and  happiness.  I  was  old 
enough,  and  had  sufficient  strength  granted  to 
me,  to  stand  up  and  resist  its  violence  and 
tyranny.  I  was  very  young,  nay,  but  a  little 
child,  when  I  was  forced  into  a  hurried  mar- 
riage with  my  cousin ;  totally  unconscious  of 
the  act.  I  have  said  before,  my  cousin  never 
loved  me ;  how  could  he,  a  man  devoted  to  the 
world,  and  worldly  things,  care  for,  or  love 
a  little  delicate,  ailing  girl.  He  only  looked 
upon  me  with  interested  views,  as  a  means  of 
his  aggrandisement.  My  prayers,  entreaties, 
and  helpless  misery,  were  unattended  to ;  and, 
in  an  evil  hour,  when  my  little  frame  and 
heart,  were  overwhelmed  with  violent  and 
severe  illness,  my  fate  was  hurried  ruthlessly 
on.  I  was  united,  without  my  own  knowledge, 
to  him,  from  whom  I  have  fled,  in  horror  and 
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dismay,  in  fear  and  trembling;  giving  up  home, 
wealth,  name,  friends,  and  everything  that 
the  Almighty  had  bestowed  upon  me,  to 
struggle  with  the  cold,  unpitying  world,  alone 
and  unaided ;  careless  of  every  misery,  but  that 
one,  which,  like  the  sword  of  the  tyrant,  hangs 
by  a  hair,  suspended  over  my  head ;  and  hope- 
less of  every  comfort,  regardless  of  every 
blessing,  but  that  one,  for  which  my  heart 
pants,  and  my  soul  craves,  freedom.  Alone 
and  unsuspected,  I  crept  from  my  hereditary 
home,  the  dwelling  of  my  forefathers,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  I  carried  nothing  away 
with  me,  but  the  things  I  had  on  me.  With- 
out money,  or  clothes,  or  hope,  or  friends,  or 
anything  but  the  help  of  God.  One  dear, 
and  valued  friend,  who  had  long  known  my 
miserable  state,  had,  in  a  manner,  made  a 
preparation  for  me,  against  this  emergency. 
He  was  a  clergyman,  married  to  my  dearest 
friend  and  companion.  He  knew  all  my 
afflictions,  and  trials,  and  wants ;  and  he  made 
a  provision,  a  simple,  but  excellent  one.  He 
had  a  relation,  an  aunt,  a  benevolent  Irish 
lady,  who  lived  in  a  sea-port  town,  in  a  distant 
county,    far  away  from  my  own  habitation. 
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She  was  obliged,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  to 
live  completely  secluded  and  retired.  She 
was  very  little  known  to  any  one  in  the  city, 
where  she  dwelt.  To  her,  my  friend  had 
written  of  my  deplorable  state,  without 
mentioning  my  name,  or  particulars.  He 
enlisted  all  her  warmest,  most  benevolent 
feelings,  in  my  behalf  ;  and  gave  me  a  letter 
for  her,  to  keep,  in  case  I  should  ever  need  a 
conscientious  friend  and  christian  adviser.  To 
this  dear  old  lady  I  found  my  way,  after  a 
weary  and  laborious  pilgrimage,  in  a  nearly 
dying  state;  without  money  to  defray  the  small 
expenses  of  my  humble,  toilsome  journey.  I 
found  her  all  that  my  most  sanguine  wishes 
could  ever  have  anticipated.  I  reached  her, 
very  ill  in  body,  and  sick,  so  sick  at  heart,  as 
you  may  believe ;  and,  only  barely  in  time,  to 
happily  escape  the  horrors  of  a  fearful  sickness 
on  the  way.  I  had,  but  hardly  found  myself 
safe  within  the  sanctuary  of  her  humble  dwell- 
ing, when  I  was  seized  with  a  most  severe 
attack  of  gastric  and  nervous  fever,  which 
reduced  me  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave. 
For  weeks,  I  hovered  between  life  and  death. 
But,  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  youth, 
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and  tender  nursing,  brought  me  through  the 
horrors  of  that  dreary  illness,  and  restored  me 
to  a  life  I  did,  indeed,  not  wish  to  have  pre- 
served. A  faithful  promise  from  my  very 
venerable  protectress,  not  to  allude,  in  any 
way,  to  me,  in  any  correspondence  with  the 
friend  who  had  recommended  me  to  her  notice, 
was  strictly  and  conscientiously  kept.  I  was 
most  anxious  on  this  subject,  as  it  was  of  vital 
importance  to  my  safety,  that  my  friends,  near 
and  about  my  home,  should  be  able  positively 
to  assert  that  they  knew  nothing  of  me,  and  had 
heard  nothing  of  me  from  the  time  of  my  flight ; 
as  they  would  have  been  especially  suspected 
and  watched,  and  I  might  in  that  case  be  traced. 
But  my  hostess  was  very  poor;  the  dear 
lady  had  barely  enough  to  live  upon,  with  the 
utmost  and  most  scrupulous  economy.  Great 
losses,  and  ungrateful,  dissipated  sons,  had 
ruined  her,  and  reduced  her  to  absolute  penury. 
I  found,  from  observation,  that  I  was  a  serious 
charge  upon  her  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  she  could 
not  afford  to  support  me,  an  idle  and  useless 
incumbrance.  However,  my  extreme  w^eakness 
forbade  my  making  any  move  for  nearly  a 
year,  during  which  time,  I  tried  to  eke  out  her 
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little  means,  by  taking  in  embroidery  work, 
and  drawing  pencil  sketches.  But  it  was 
bard,  dispiriting  work,  and  after  much 
thought  and  deliberation,  and  long  and 
anxious  considerations,  of  the  subject,  by 
her  good  advice,  I  determined  to  become  a 
governess ;  and  turn  my  talents,  voice,  and 
accomplishments,  to  some  good  account.  I  felt 
desirous  to  be  able  to  defray  the  heavy  debt  I 
had  incurred  to  the  old  lady,  during  my  long 
illness, incessant  relapses,  and  tedious  recovery. 
By  the  sale  of  a  valuable  ring,  which,  by  chance, 
had  remained  upon  my  finger,  on  the  evening 
of  my  escape,  I  was  enabled  to  do  all  this ; 
and  remunerate  the  worthy  doctor,  for  his  care 
and  skilb  His  wife  procured  for  me  the 
situation  I  now  hold.  In  the  papers,  I  had 
constantly  read  advertisements,  describing  me; 
and  offering  large  rewards  for  any  information 
that  could  be  obtained  of  or  about  me.  It 
was,  therefore,  most  peculiarly  necessary  that 
I  should  leave  England,  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  bury  myself  in  some  distant,  unsuspected 
place,  where  I  could  be  safe  from  my  per- 
secutors. It  was  thus,  my  dear  and  most  kind 
friend,  that  I  became  an  inmate  of  this  house, 
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where,  for  more  than  eight  months,  I  have 
lived  contented,  free  and  unfettered.  Where 
I  have  met  with  real  and  cordial  kindness, 
which  I  never  expected,  from  all  its  inhabitants, 
high  and  low,  old  and  young.  Where  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  friend,  who  is 
able  and  willing  to  help  and  assist  me,  to 
advise  and  console  me  ;  and  allow  me  the  hap- 
piness of  being  to  him  a  sister. 

She  ceased ;  and  there  was  unbroken  silence, 
after  she  had  done  so,  for  a  long  period.  With 
the  deepest,  and  most  absorbing  interest, 
Hardy  had  drank  in  each  word  and  sentence 
that  Miss  Dalton  spoke.  She  could  feel  how 
nervously,  and  how  anxiously,  every  pulse 
throbbed,  as  her  hand  lay  in  his  ;  and  mark 
his  deeply-agitated  countenance  ;  and  note  the 
workings  of  his  troubled  soul.  Full  well  she 
knew  how  exquisitely  he  sufiered,  and  how  in- 
tensely he  felt  for  her  through  all  the  story  of 
her  trials,  and  sorrows,  and  wanderings. 

Then  there  were  such  tender  soothings,  and 
such  outbreaks  of  afiection,  that  she  felt  she 
could  not  longer  trust  her  feelings  to  remain. 
She  arose,  and,  with  her  native  grace,  evinced 
her  determination  to  retire.      In  vain  Hardy 
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entreated  for  one  short  hour  more  of  com- 
panionship with  her.  He  would  have  detained 
her  to  listen  to  his  deep  sympathy,  and  to 
assure  her  of  his  increasing  admiration,  love, 
and  respect;  but  she  was  inexorable,  and 
would  not  hearken  to  his  pleadings.  The 
children  had  been  long  in  their  beds ;  and  she 
would  not  remain  longer  from  them.  So,  with 
his  heart  bursting  with  all  he  had  to  say,  and 
assure  her  of — with  all  the  comfortings  and 
advice  which  he  had  to  offer — he  was  obliged 
to  be  contented  with  a  sisterly  salute,  and  the 
dismal  loneliness  which  she  left  behind. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

— Some  through  the  glade 


And  greenwood  love  to  stray." 

Thompson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton  saw  all  the  exertions, 
and  valued  them,  that  Miss  Dalton  was  de- 
voting to  their  children's  improvement.  They 
placed  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  her 
management,  and  strove  to  make  her  happy, 
and  assured  of  their  good  will.  As  the  stability 
of  a  building  depends  upon  the  firmness  of  its 
foundation,  so  does  the  virtue  of  grown  per- 
sons depend  upon  the  excellence  of  early 
education  and  training.  Though  education, 
of  itself,  will  not  produce  the  desired  end,  and 
often  fails  to  afford  the  good  fruit  sought  after, 
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by  parents  and  instructors,  still,  the  spirit  often 
blesses  them,  and  very  much.  So  it  was  with 
the  constant  and  unwearied  exertions  of  the 
governess  ;  her  work  had  prospered,  as  far  as 
she  had  gone  ;  and  her  desires  promised  to  be 
realized.  From  the  discharge  of  her  duties, 
much  good  had  arisen  ;  not  only  to  her  pupils, 
but  to  herself.  Resignation  and  contentment 
to  the  will  of  God,  had  taken  possession  of  her 
mind ;  her  fortitude  strengthened,  and  her 
peace  increased.  Her  whole  manner  showed 
the  light  and  peace  of  her  soul ;  for,  while 
keeping  the  vineyard  of  others,  she  did  not 
neglect  her  own;  but,  with  exemplary  con- 
stancy, and  patient  faith,  sought  for  holiness 
of  heart.  For  long  had  the  word  of  God 
dwelt  in  her^  endowing  her  richly  in  all 
wisdom. 

Miss  Armytage  left  Fortfield,  on  a  visit  to 
a  friend  ;  and,  as  Jane  Sutton  was  not  well, 
and  confined  to  her  room  with  some  childish 
disorder.  Miss  Dalton  was  more  to  herself  than 
usual,  and  seldom  left  the  young  invalid,  even 
to  share  in  the  children's  dinner,  or  daily 
exercise. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  advised  to  take  Ned  to  the 
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sea,  for  the  benefit  of  salt  baths  ;  and  she  and 
her  husband  thought  it  best  to  accompany 
him  ;  leaving  the  governess  to  take  care  of  all 
the  other  childi^en.  Spring  had  nearly  faded 
into  summer,  when  this  responsibility  devolved 
upon  her.  Colonel  Hardy  was  to  visit  some 
friends,  during  his  aunt's  absence ;  so  she  had 
a  promise  of  a  long,  solitary  time  before  her. 
The  prospect  was  not  a  cheering  one  ;  and 
she  found  herself  again  giving  way  to  feelings 
of  sadness  and  despondency,  for  which  she 
could  not  possibly  account,  in  any  way.  Nurse 
continued  to  show  a  pride,  as  well  as  a 
pleasure,  in  evincing,  on  every  occasion,  a 
particular  regard,  and  respect,  for  Miss  Dal- 
ton ;  often  intimating,  by  her  manner,  that 
she  deemed  her  a  person  of  much  con- 
sequence, and  more  importance  than  was 
generally  believed. 

During  the  absence  of  the  family,  though 
the  educational  course  was  not  impeded,  there 
was  much  liberty  given  to  the  childi^en,  to  en- 
joy the  delicious  season,  in  long  walks, 
pleasant  rides,  and  rural  excursions.  Oh  !  it 
was  luxury  to  the  governess  to  escape  from 
the    humdrum,    monotonous   routine   of   the 
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school-room  into  the  free,  fresh  air  —  to 
breathe  again  the  soft  breezes  which  swept 
over  hill  and  dale,  renovating  to  her  soul! 
She  was  delighted  in  having  nurse  as  a  com- 
panion in  many  romantic  drives.  The  old 
woman  was  a  fund  of  amusement  in  herself 
A  thousand  old  tales  and  traditions  revived  in 
her  recollection  ;  and  the  quaint,  Irish  manner 
in  which  she  narrated  them  gave  them  added 
interest.  She  could  point  out  the  very- 
identical  places  where  wonderful  and  appalling 
apparitions  had  appeared,  since  time  im- 
memorial ;  tell  tales  of  old  castles,  fast 
mouldering  into  decay,  where,  perchance,  some 
proud  Irish  chieftain  lived,  whose  pride  would 
make  him  set  fire  to  his  noble  dwelHng,  to 
conceal  the  want  of  proper  accommodations  to 
receive  expected  guests ;  or  bring  the  English 
stranger  to  some  haunted  mountain,  or 
some  blessed  well,  to  lure  him  to  destruc- 
tion. 

One  day,  the  whole  party,  comprising  Miss 
Dalton,  nurse,  Hannah,  and  all  the  children, 
set  out,  early  in  the  day,  upon  an  exploring 
excursion,  to  an  old  castle,  at  some  distance 
from  Fortfield.      It   was   a   noble   old   ruin. 
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The  only  habitable  parts  were  two  towers; 
the  intermediate  apartments  were  all  in  too 
great  a  state  of  dilapidation  to  admit  of  occu- 
pation. The  grounds  about  it  were  extremely 
beautiful,  and  open  to  all  the  neighbourhood. 
Various  heights,  covered  with  luxuriant 
woods,  shrouded  with  romantic  dells  and 
dingles,  through  which  the  mountain  streams 
rushed,  with  impetuous  violence ;  wide- 
spreading  lawns,  bespread  with  flocks  and 
herds,  and,  here  and  there,  a  few  straggling 
deer,  displayed  all  the  richness  of  the  splendid 
soil,  and  the  perfection  of  cultivation.  A 
perpetual  verdure  w^as  kept  alive,  through  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  thick  plantations 
of  arbutus,  lauristinas,  and  myrtles,  which 
overran  the  grounds  luxuriantly  and  profusely. 
A  wild  mountain  stream  dashed  its  waters 
against  mimic  rocks;  and,  by  its  side.  Miss 
Dalton  placed  herself  Her  mind  was  soothed 
by  the  exceeding  beauty  of  all  around  her ; 
and,  by  degrees,  her  whole  soul  became  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  it.  Mid-day  had 
arrived,  and  nurse  had  bustled  off  to  the 
donkey-cart,  which  conveyed  baskets  and 
bundles  of  eatables  for  the  children,  who  all 
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followed  her,  to  help  in  unpacking  them,  and 
arranging  the  little  pic-nic  luncheon.  Me- 
chanically, Miss  Dalton  rose,  too;  but,  soon 
losing  sight  of  the  children,  she  turned  away 
towards  the  ancient  avenue,  the  noble  breadth 
of  which  was  indistinctly  marked  by  the  ungrub- 
bed  roots  and  stumps  of  trees,  with,  here  and 
there,  a  solitary  poor  scion,  waving  its  boughs 
over  the  parent  stem.  Each  extremity,  then, 
of  this  fine  old  approach,  was  distinguished 
by  massive  piers,  but,  alas !  from  which  the 
gates,  once  attached  to  them,  had  long  been 
severed.  The  end  she  now  approached  ter- 
minated in  a  large,  grass-grown  court-yard, 
whence,  turning  through  another  gateway,  on 
the  right,  Miss  Dalton  found  herself  amidst  a 
thick  plantation  of  evergreens ;  thraugh  this, 
she,  with  much  difficulty,  made  her  way. 
Here,  she  once  more  found  herself  in  the 
ruins ;  and,  being  very  much  fatigued  with 
the  difficulties  she  had  overcome  in  the  path, 
she  seated  herself,  once  more. 

Suddenly  turning  her  head,  at  a  slight 
noise  very  near  her,  she  beheld  Colonel  Hardy. 
She  started  and  blushed  ;  her  deep  emotion  at 
thus  unexpectedly    seeing  the  object  of  her 
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thoughts,  heightened  his  happiness  at  finding 
her.  He  had  arrived  that  morn  at  Fortfield, 
just  as  the  little  ramhlers  had  started  for  the 
old  castle.  He  lost  no  time  in  following 
them ;  but,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  de- 
mesne, had  been  hunting  for  them,  till,  at 
last,  he  met  nurse  and  her  little  flock,  who 
told  him  in  which  direction  he  would  find 
Miss  Dalton.  Rushing  to  her,  with  deep 
emotion,  he  apologized  for  so  unceremoniously 
startling  her,  and  added  exclamations  of  his 
his  own  delight  at  the  meeting.  Placing  himself 
then,  on  the  ground,  at  her  feet,  he  took  her 
hand,  and  tenderly  kissed  it.  There  was  a 
sweetness  and  innocence,  and  evident  happi- 
ness, in  her  whole  manner,  as  she  received 
him,  that  heightened  the  effect  of  her  whole 
appearance,  and  were  resistless  to  him,  fond, 
as  he  wasj  of  every  and  all  things  that  bore 
the  stamp  of  nature.  A  powerful  love,  and 
intense  interest,  was  glowing  in  his  noble, 
manly  heart,  for  her.  He,  then,  sought  not 
to  check  those  deep,  deep  feelings,  trusting 
and  hoping  truly,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  which  separated  them,  time  and 
patience,  and  unchanging  love,  would  win  the 
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day,  and  yet  give  her,  herself,  to  him,  an 
idolized  wife. 

There  she  sat,  close  to  him,  looking  down 
upon  him,  from  the  stone  seat  which  she  oc- 
cupied. How  gratifying  to  her — how  very 
flattering,  the  affection  which  he  evinced! 
How  soothing,  how  very  consolatory  to  her 
was  the  proof  that  he  gave,  that,  to  her, 
isolated  as  she  was,  there  was  one  kind  and 
nohle  soul,  who  loved  her  for  herself  alone. 
She  would,  by  him,  never  be  forgotten,  no- 
thing could  henceforth  obliterate  her  image 
from  his  affection,  he  said,  as  he  held  that 
tiny,  trembling  hand. 

"  Will  you  not  give  me  the  assurance, 
dearest,  that  nothing  ever  shall  banish  me 
fi'om  your  thoughts  ?" 

"  Oh !  do  not  fear  that,"  she  replied — "  oh  ! 
do  not  fear  that  anything  on  this  earth  can 
blot  you  from  my  remembrance,  or  from  the 
place  you  hold  in  my. heart.  As  my  only 
friend,  my  dear  brother,  I  love  you  now  and 
for  ever.'' 

To  give  utterance  to  what  he  felt,  the  im- 
passioned Hardy  dare  not ;  but,  lo !  to  his 
throbbing  heart  he  pressed  the  hand  which  he 
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held  ;  while  his  eyes,  moist  with  tears,  sought 
those  lovely  ones,  in  which  all  that  he  could 
picture  to  himself  of  innocence,  and  beauty, 
and  of  feeling,  was  expressed.  Oh  !  how  did 
he  wish  to  possess  the  privilege  of  drying  with 
the  ardent  kiss  of  affection  the  soft  cheek,  on 
which  those  tears  hung  trembling. 

Her  dark  brown  gipsy-hat  shading,  but  not 
concealing,  her  features,  was  removed,  and 
cast  upon  the  earth  by  her  side.  He  could 
hear  the  throbbings  of  her  pure  young  heart 
— that  heart  which  he  knew  loved  him.  There 
she  sat,  so  gracefully,  so  placed  that  he  could 
note  the  beautiful  contour  of  the  finely-moulded 
form,  which  he  so  fondly  worshipped,  and 
longed  to  call  his  own — close,  so  very  close, 
to  him,  yet  so  far  removed. 

He  spoke  to  her,  but  his  words  were  low 
and  soft,  though  full  of  tenderness.  She  could 
not  resist  the  charm  of  remaining  near  to  him, 
of  hearing  him,  and  catching  glimpses  of  those 
fervent  looks — no!  in  truth,  she  could  not. 
So,  there  they  stayed,  till  the  clamorous  calls 
of  the  children  roused  them,  and  compelled 
them  to  join  the  merry  group  that,  leading 
the  way,  brought  them  to  the  shady  trees, 
under  which  Hannah  had  spread  the  cloth. 
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The  demesne  belonged  to  a  nobleman  of 
large  property,  who  resided  in  England,  From 
time  immemorial  it  had  belonged  to  the  same 
line,  and  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earls  of  Fitzormond.  As  it  was  but  a  very 
few  miles  distant  from  Fortfield,  it  was  a  place 
often  visited  by  the  Sutton  family,  and  well 
known  to  Colonel  Hardy.  His  little  cousins 
were  enraptured  at  the  idea  of  having  him  all 
to  themselves  on  this  momentous  occasion  of 
their  own  pic-nic.  After  dinner,  the  whole 
party  set  off,  leaving  the  servants  to  put  away 
the  remains  of  the  luncheon,  and  wandered 
for  hours  through  the  ^  bosky  dells,'  and  luxu- 
riant glades  of  the  fine,  romantic  old  place. 
The  most  delicious  airs  and  balmv  breezes 
floated  round  them,  and  the  wild  fiowers 
tempted  the  little  people  to  roam  far  and 
near,  in  unrestrained  delight — gathering,  here 
and  there,  lap-fulls  of  the  sweet  flowerets 
and  daisies,  which  enamelled  the  whole  earth 
around. 

Miss  Dalton  and  her  companion  strolled 
after  all  of  them,  for  some  little  while.  The 
children  would  fain  have  coaxed  him  (their 
cousin)  away  with  them,  but  he  managed  to 
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elude  their  sight  and  vigilance,  and  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  being  with  her — the 
one  who  was  to  him  his  world.  By  degrees, 
he  managed  to  skilfully  induce  the  little  party 
to  dispense  with  his  attendance,  and  leave  him 
at  peace. 

On  a  green  bank,  nurse  took  up  her  position, 
seated  alone,  on  the  jaunting  car-cushions,  not 
only  to  rest  herself,  but  to  comfortably  permit 
*  wee  Willy '  to  have  his  sleep  in  her  lap, 
undisturbed  by  the  others.  Not  far  away 
from  her,  were  seated  Colonel  Hardy  and  Miss 
Dalton;  the  distance  was,  however,  such  as 
to  prevent  the  poor  old  woman  from  hearing 
what  they  said,  although  they  could  see  and 
hear  her,  as  she  rocked  the  child  to  rest, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  all  around  her.  He 
said — 

"  Yes,  my  Mary,  hope  is  my  only  comfort, 
and  that  I  never  will  resign.  It  consoles  and 
supports  me  for  the  present  woes,  and  gives 
me  strength  to  look  forward  to  the  future. 
Without  any  hope,  I  could  not  bear  to  live, 
as  I  have  done  these  last  weeks.  Sometimes, 
when  overcome  by  the  idea,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  my  very  unhappy  state,  I  give  way 
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way  to  despair,  and  find  myself  tempted  wholly 
to  rush  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
where  I  may  never,  never  again  see,  or  be 
seen  by,  my  fellow  mortals.  But,  then,  be- 
loved, the  dear  charm  of  your  presence  distils 
a  soothing  comfort  over  me ;  and  I  become 
tamed  from  my  fierce  and  fiery  mood,  and 
desponding,  helpless  state,  reconciled  to  every- 
thing ;  so  that  I  may  but  see  you,  and  hear 
you,  and  be  near  you,  and  hope — yes,  hope — 
for  that  blest  time  to  come,  when  I  shall  be 
fi:ee  and  able  to  win  you  from  misery  and 
bondage,  only  to  happiness  and  freedom. 

She  looked  up  into  his  face — a  long,  con- 
fiding, trusting,  loving  look.  She  smiled,  but 
very  sadly,  as  she  said — 

^'  Hope  is  delicious — comforting.  To  you, 
it  is  so,  perhaps,  for  you  are  of  a  trusting, 
hopeful  temperament ;  but,  for  me,  alas  !  the 
word  hope  is  nothing — ^it  bears  no  cheering 
comfort  to  my  ears,  for  I  am — must  be — 
hopeless.  Oppressed  by  years  of  suffering  and 
trial,  tied  by  iron  bonds  which  never  can  be 
unloosed,  how  can  1  ever  hope  ?" 

*'Ah!  dearest,  the  bonds  so  rudely  and 
so  unjustly  made    and   forged,    may  —  must 

VOL.  IL  U 
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be — wrenched  asunder.  No  law  will  sanc- 
tion them.  In  this  land  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom, much  can  be  done ;  indeed,  all — every- 
thing. Take  comfort,  dearest  and  most 
loved  Mary  ;  we  will  seek  the  succour  which 
English  laws  and  juries  gives  to  the  meanest 
subject  of  our  glorious,  noble  Queen.  We  will 
not  tamely  suffer — we  w^ill  not  resign  the  hope 
of  happiness  which  may  be  ours.  Day  and 
night  I  devote  my  whole  thoughts  and  energies 
to  pondering  on  the  matter,  and  planning 
what  is  most  fitting  to  be  done.  I  have  no 
enjoyment  of  anything  this  life  possesses.  I 
am  careless  of  all  around  me  ;  I  hate  the 
world,  I  loathe  my  fellow-beings ;  I  pine  when 
away  from  you  for  solitude,  to  indulge  my 
hopes,  and  form  my  plans;  and  I  am  now 
iullv  convinced  that  time,  exertion,  and  per- 
severance will  yield  us  a  successful  triumph. 
I  have  consulted  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
since  I  left  you  last  week ;  I  have  procured 
the  first  legal  opinions  that  Irish  talent  and 
English  sagacity  can  bestow,  and  I  am  not 
hopeless.'^ 

A  quick,  anxious  look  of  great  alarm  and 
fear  was  called  up  to  her  countenance,  as  she 
listened,  and  she  replied — 
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*'0h,  snrdj  jon  hxwe  sot  IraOed  the 
wietdhed  storj  to  anj  ens!  M,  ssf  jo« 
hare  not  told  tiie  tale  to  anjcne;  if  jom 
hare,  I  at  lort !" 

-'Fear  not,  dearest.  Do  not  Ik  igifitnl 
and  afaamed.  l^eilJier  hj  mid  or  deed  of 
nnne  shall  joa  nm  anj  nd^  of  hang  db- 
corered.  Be  eomfivted,  mj  own  love ;  I  have 
nm  into  no  da^er;  dierels  not  a  ahadov  of 
dread.  Snrdj  yon  do  not  4ink  it 
ihat  I  would  tanker  wi&  joi 
pcnnit  a  fJiancr  of  any  MBfaciiat  fiiliing  wptm 
yoa?  I  did  but  name  tiie  matter  to 
^  tiie  Tanms  1^  advins  tint  I 
casnal  way.  I  aafy  waked  If  mA 
as  joms  could  be  wmiilried  valid,  and  kold 
good,  in  the  eyes  of  the  kw.  Coane^ 
be  calmed ;  I  said  no  more  tttan  4is 
honour,  I  assnre  jon.  And  ev 
qpiestioiis  were  a^ed  me  in  ictoni,  I  fid 
gm  Tagne  lepGes.  But  tiiej,  one  and 
gave  me  some  hope,  ^Ivj-  One  fid 
that  I  had  to  leave  lum  liastilT,  lest  mj  agitn- 
tion  siioald  betraj  to  bin  z:  re  than 
needfaL  and  what  mi^^  be 

''But.  WiIEam,tf  Aose 
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of  the  legal  profession  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  could  not 
give  any  certain  or  decided  opinion  ;  and  all 
things  in  my  miserable  life  are  so  blended 
together,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them,  so  as  to  give  any  satisfactory  or  lucid 
statement,  without  telling  everything.  You 
could  give  no  statement  of  my  wrong,  suffi- 
ciently correct,  and  hide  the  actors  in  the 
horrid  tragedy." 

^'  It  would  be  difficult,  Mary,  to  do  so,  I 
own  it ;  but  it  is  not  impossible.  One  lawyer 
said  that  there  was  a  most  momentous  case 
pending  at  this  very  time.  A  person  of  high 
— very  high — position  in  the  world,  claiming 
power  to  seek,  and  bring  back  to  him,  a  run- 
away wife,  whose  marriage  had  been  enforced. 
I  felt  so  much  agitated,  as  he  spoke^  that  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  ask  one  single 
question  of  him,  relative  to  the  matter,  or 
even  answer  his  queries  with  any  appearance 
of  composure ;  so  I  permitted  him  to  leave 
the  subject,  and  soon  after  I  left  him." 

"  Oh,  William !  I  rejoice  you  did,  my  own 
kind  and  most  thoughtful  friend  and  brother. 
Surely  he  alluded  to  my  wretched  state  and 
self !     Did  he  not  say  the  name  ?  " 
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"  No,  dearest,  he  did  not.  And  even  if  he 
did  do  so,  1  would  not  have  been  the  wiser ; 
for  in  all  your  generous  confidence  to  me — in 
all  your  direful  recitals — you  have  never 
spoken  the  names  yourself  to  me ! " 

"  I  know  that ;  I  never  have  spoken  them, 
and  hope  I  never,  never  shall.  You  must  not 
press  me  to  tell  those.  They  are  odious — very 
odious — names;  and  though  I  bear  one, 
equally  with  my  persecutor,  verily  I  loathe  it, 
the  sound  is  hateful  to  my  ears.'' 

"  Then  speak  it  not,  my  beloved.  I,  too, 
have  superstitious  dread  of  hearing  it.  Let 
us  not  think  of  any  name  until  time  and  a 
heavenly  blessing  grants  me  the  power  to 
give  you  mine.  Mine  !  oh,  the  unspeakable 
happiness  of  that  time,  when  free  to  love  you 
before  the  whole  world,  I  can  proclaim  the 
long-hidden  devotion  of  my  heart  and  soul, 
and  call  you  mine !  But,  Mary,  have  you  no 
means  of  communicating  with  any  friend  ?  Do 
you  know  where  your  persecutor  now  is,  or 
what  his  plans  are  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing,  William.  Since  the  night 
of  my  escape,  now  nearly  twenty  months  ago, 
I   have  never  had  any  tidings  of  home,  or 
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anybody  connected  with  me.  I  am  ignorant 
of  everything  relating  to  friends  or  foes.  The 
old  lady  who  protected  me  after  my  flight, 
does  not  know  my  real  name,  parentage,  or 
any  particulars.  I  was  merely  recommended 
to  her  notice  by  my  friend  the  clergyman,  of 
whom  I  spoke  before,  and  to  whom  she  is 
related,  and  for  whom  she  had  a  great  affection. 
While  with  her,  I  saw  several  advertisements 
in  the  papers,  relative  to  my  disappearance, 
and  enormous  sums  were  offered  for  my  appre- 
hension, or  for  any  tidings  concerning  me. 
Since  I  came  to  Ireland,  I  have  heard  nothing 
to  pain  or  annoy  me.'^ 

As  she  spoke,  she  looked,  with  unutterable 
affection,  at  her  companion,  who  seemed,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  unconscious  of  her 
gaze.  He  was  lost  in  profound  thought  ;  at 
last  he  caught  her  glance,  and  as  he  returned 
it,  he  said  with  a  knowing  and  affectionate 
smile,  as  if  suddenly  struck  with  some  new 
idea,  before  unthought  of 

*'  Ha  !  it  is  very  strange  that  only  at  this 
very  instant,  has  a  surmise  entered  into  my 
brain  ;  how  distinctly  has  it  flashed  across 
my  mind ;  why,  my  memory  is  all  alive  with  the 
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recollection  of  the  recitals  in  the  London  and 
provincial  papers,  relative  to  a  circumstance 
which  occured  in  England,  within  the  last 
two  years,  It  was  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
the  talk  of  the  day,  the  subject  of  wonder, 
conjecture  and  surprise.  Surely  it  cannot  be, 
dearest  and  most  fondly  loved,  that  you,  my 
own  precious  unpresuming  Mary,  are  the  well 

known  Mrs.  .*' 

"  Oh  !  stop,  William,  dearest  friend,  do  not 
in  pity  say  another  word;  name  not  the 
being  you  would  speak  of — I  cannot  bear  it, 
indeed  I  cannot.  You  must  not  know  me  as 
the  wretched  woman  that  the  world  would 
name;  to  you,  I  am  only  what  you  found  and 
loved,  a  helpless  dependant,  your  own  un- 
changing Mary ;  the  helpless,  dependant, 
unfriended  creature,  who  knew  not  love  till 
you   taught  her,   and  gave  her   yours." 

As  the  poor  girl  spoke  she  bent  her  head  upon 
her  arms,  and  wept  most  bitterly.  Hardy 
was  moved  beyond  expression ;  he  could 
not  utter  one  syllable.  The  workings  of  his 
agitated  heart  were  depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance ;  he  looked  round  him,  no  one  was 
near  or  in  view,  even  nurse  had  deserted  her 
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post,  and  had  strolled  far  away  witli  the 
awakened  boy.  Hardy  could  not  resist  the 
sight  of  so  much  deep,  deep  sorrow,  as  he 
gazed  on  his  beloved  Mary,  his  beautiful,  his 
worshipped ;  he  cast  his  arms  round  her,  and 
mingled  his  passionate  burst  of  tears,  bitter 
tears  with  hers,  for  long,  very  long. 

At  length  he  started  up,  and  wiping  the 
traces  of  his  deep  emotion  from  his  face,  he 
assisted  Mary  to  rise.  For  |some  time,  for 
long  they  paced  in  silence  up  and  down  the 
green  sward,  till  the  return  of  all  the  little 
ones,  and  their  attendants  ;  then  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  nurse,  they  proceeded  home- 
wards by  the  path  they  had  come  in  the 
morning,  repassing  the  old  ruin  on  their  way. 

The  evening  was  very  delightful,  and  the 
party  did  not  hurry ;  there  was  an  Irish 
jaunting-car  with  two  ponies,  and  a  donkey- 
cart  to  fetch  the  baskets.  The  little  cavalcade 
proceded  on  foot,  till  they  nearly  reached 
the  entrance  gate.  The  vehicles  and  ponies 
had  all  preceded  them,  and  the  children 
were  crowded  round  Miss  Dalton  and  their 
cousin,  out-talking  each  other,  and  making  a 
very  Babel  of  discord  ;  when  a  gentleman  was 
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perceived  coming  towards  the  party,  in  a 
fisherman's  garb  ;  he  was  evidently  a  stranger 
to  all  except  the  servant,  who  was  driving 
the  jaunting-car.  The  stranger  then  as  he 
passed,  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  the 
servant's  face,  for  he  stopped  immediately, 
and  asked  him  who  the  party  were,  that  he 
saw  coming  towards  him.  The  servant  gave 
the  required  information,  recalling  to  mind  as 
he  did  so,  that  the  enquirer  was  the  person 
who,  a  short  time  before,  had  stopped  at  the 
post-office,  to  make  enquiries  of  him,  respect- 
ing the  occupants  of  his  master's  carriage. 

As  soon  as  the  stranger  came  near  enough 
to  see  Miss  Dalton,  he  suddenly  started,  and 
immediately  approached  close  up  to  her, 
and  observed  her  keenly  :  nd  inquisitively,  for 
about  a  moment.  The  whole  of  the  party 
came  at  once  to  a  sudden  halt,  whilst  Colonel 
Hardy  with  an  extreme  alarm,  perceived  that 
the  poor  governess  was  almost  in  a  fainting 
state,  the  efiect  of  some  unwished  for  and 
sudden  adventure.  He  was  not  long  left  in 
uncertainty  and  suspense,  for  the  stranger 
came  up  so  determinately,  almost  presump- 
tuously, that  he  evinced  a  certain  knowledge 
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and  acquaintance  with  the  lady.  Colonel 
Hardy  at  once,  too,  drew  near  her,  as  if  to 
assure  her  of  his  protecting  presence,  and 
readiness  to  support  her,  at  the  same  time 
turning  a  steady  determined  look  upon  the 
intruder,  who  after  a  short  pause  said — 

^^  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  madam, 
I  did  not  fancy  that  such  was  before  me; 
some  short  time  since,  I  did  imagine  that  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  you,  fdriving  one  after- 
noon in  an  open  carriage ;  but,  from  the 
replies  of  the  footman,  to  my  interrogations, 
I  supposed  myself  mistaken  ;  now,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt ;  and  permit  me  to  add  that 
to  me,  it  is  a  very  great  happiness,  indeed,  to 
see  you  so  well." 

A  very  slight  bow  was  given  in  recognition 
of  the  address,  for  Miss  Dalton  trembled  like 
an  aspen  leaf,  and  never  raised  her  eyes  to 
look  a  second  time  at  the  speaker,  who,  after 
vainly  waiting  for  a  reply,  continued — 

"  I  am  sure,  madam,  that  it  will  give  you 
very  much  pleasure  to  hear  that  when  I  left 
England,  three  weeks  since,  to  join  a  friend  in 
an  Irish  fishing  excursion.  Sir  Aldrich  was 
greatly  better,  indeed,   fast  recovering  from 
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the  severe  attack  of  illness,  under  which  he 
laboured  for  a  long  period  after  your  de- 
parture. He  looks  very  ill  still,  but  I  trust 
will  soon  and  quickly  rally. '^ 

Another  bow,  but  not  a  word,  so  he  went 
on — 

*^  I  shall  have  the  extreme  felicity  of  being 
the  bearer  of  the  glad  tidings  to  Sir  Aldrich, 
and  Colonel  Bulstrode,  madam,  as  you  must 
be  aware  of  their  deep  anxiety  about  you. 
Perhaps  it  is  right  for  me  to  tell  you,  that  I 
have  been  one  of  the  persons  honoured  by 
them,  with  a  charge  to  devote  myself,  and  all 
my  energies,  unceasingly,  to  the  task  of  dis- 
covering your  retreat. '^ 

Another  pause ;  but  no  reply.  The  poor 
unfortunate  victim  caught  the  arm  of  nurse,  to 
prevent  herself  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
The  worthy  old  woman  was  aware,  imme- 
diately, that  some  dreadful  discovery  had  been 
made;  and,  feeling  deeply  for  the  suffering 
girl,  with  all  the  warmth  of  her  whole  heart, 
she  attempted  to  comfort  and  support  her.  As 
for  Hardy,  he  was  stupified  and  astounded; 
he  looked  from  the  stranger  to  Miss  Dalton, 
agitated,  between  wrath  and  love,  as  if  inclined 
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to  whirl  the  intruder  to  the  earth.  He  bit  his 
lip  till  the  blood  gushed  from  it;  and  com- 
pressed his  hands  so  tightly,  that  his  nails 
were  driven  into  his  flesh.  Then  he  fixed  a 
stern  and  haughty  look  upon  the  stranger ; 
and,  getting  between  him  and  Miss  Dalton, 
said — 

^'  Will  you  please,  sir,  to  stand  aside  and 
let  the  lady  pass  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,''  was  the  answer  ;  "  I  shall 
not  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  lady.  I 
have^only  just  taken  the  liberty  of  informing 
Mrs.  Bulstrode  of  the  state  of  her  grandfather's 
health — Sir  Aldrich  Bulstrode ;  as  also  told 
her  of  the  deep  anxiety  of  her  husband — 
Colonel  Bulstrode — relative  to  her  unaccount- 
able absence  from  her  home  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  I  shall,  therefore,  not  detain 
her,  or  her  party,  longer  ;  and  shall  wish  you, 
sir,  and  Mrs.  Bulstrode,  a  very  good  evening." 

So  saying,  he  took  off  his  hat,  reverentially ; 
and,  with  a  deep  obeisance,  turned,  and  walked 
ofi*in  an  opposite  direction. 

Poor  nurse^  and  Hannah,  and  John,  ex- 
changed looks,  showing  how  completely  they 
were  enlightened    on    the    subject   of  Miss 
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Dalton's  identity.  The  poor  man,  with  Irish 
warmth,  expressed,  long  and  loudly,  his  wrath 
and  displeasure  at  the  stranger  s  intrusion, 
thinking  of  divers  violent  expedients  to  prevent 
his  return.  Like  everyone  else,  the  footman 
had  become  a  warm  adherent  to  the  governess's 
cause. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  support  Miss  Dalton. 
Nurse  felt  her '  tottering  so  much,  that  she 
proposed  to  lay  her  on  the  ground,  to  rest  for 
a  few  moments.  She  had  hardly  done  so, 
when,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she  fell  backward,  in 
a  deep  swoon.  Colonel  Hardy  was  kneeling 
by  her,  with  his  arm  under  her  head,  in  a 
moment ;  John  was  dispatched  to  a  neigh- 
bouring streamlet  for  water ;  and  the  female 
servants  loosed  her  clothes,  took  off  her  hat, 
and  strove  to  recal  the  suspended  animation  of 
their  beautiful  vounoj  favourite. 

A  very  long  faint  that  was ;  so  long  that, 
several  times,  all  thought  her  dead.  But  the 
young  are  tenacious  of  life,  be  it  ever  so  hard 
to  be  endured ;  and,  after  some  time,  she  was 
so  far  recovered,  that  she  could  be  placed  upon 
the  jaunting  car,  supported  by  Hardy's  arms, 
the  horse  proceeding  at  a  snail's  pace. 
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Against  that  noble,  loving  heart  she  rested, 
helplessly  and  hopelessly — that  heart  that, 
from  its  violent  beating,  she  knew  to  be 
throbbing  with  strong  and  deep  emotion.  Was 
it  fancy,  or  did  she  really  feel  lips,  cold  and 
trembling  as  her  own,  each  instant  pressed  on 
her  damp  cheek  ?  As  she  unclosed  her  eyes, 
she  encountered  his,  and  met  the  glance  of 
powerful  love,  which  blessed  with  a  smile — a 
sweet,  resistless,  comforting  smile — that  beamed 
over  his  features,  as  she  gazed  wildly,  but 
lovingly,  at  him. 

Perfectly  exhausted,  and  totally  overcome, 
she  lay.  The  crushing  blow  had  been  given 
to  her  wretched  fate  —  discovered,  traced, 
caught.  No  hope — no  comfort.  What  fond 
words  were  whispered  to  her  ear  ! — how  loving 
was  the  grasp  which  held  her  to  Hardy's  breast ! 
But  she  heard,  felt  nothing ;  all  her  mind  and 
brain  was  chaos. 

They  arrived,  late  in  the  evening,  at  the 
house.  Hardy  lifted  his  precious  burthen  off 
the  vehicle,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's 
touch.  It  was  very  difficult  to  convey  Miss 
Dalton  up-stairs,  to  her  own  room,  without  a 
repetition  of  the  fainting-fits ;  so  the  women 
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agreed  with  Hardy,  on  the  propriety  of  only 
carrying  her  as  far  as  the  school-room,  at  first, 
and  placing  her  on  a  sofa  there. 

So  they  did  ;  and  with  the  utmost  care  and 
tenderness.  For  hours  she  lay  quite  stupified ; 
and,  at  times,  apparently,  unconscious.  But, 
by  degrees,  she  was  observed  to  come  to  her- 
self; and  was  induced  to  have  some  wine  and 
water ;  for  her  mouth  and  throat  were  parched. 
Then  she  declared  herself  able  to  sit  up  ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  cushions,  did  so. 

Colonel  Hardy  had  never  left  her  for  a 
moment.  He  sat  by  her  side,  holding  her 
hands,  and  chafing  them  between  his.  Oft- 
times  she  would  look  at  him  ;  but  with  such 
despair  pourtrayed  on  her  countenance — so 
much  deep  agony — that  he  felt  unable  to 
repress  his  tears,  which  fell  fast.  At  one  time, 
her  attendants  had  left  the  room  ;  and,  when 
they  did  so,  she  turned  to  him,  saying,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible — 

"  It  is  time  for  me  to  claim  your  ofier,  my 
brother  ;  you  are  now  my  only  hope.  I  must 
escape  from  this  to-night." 

"Impossible,  Mary — my  beloved — utterly 
impossible ;  you  are  too  ill,  and  too  weak ; 
flight,  in  your  present  state,  would  Idll  you." 
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"  Oh  !  that  it  would  !" 

^*  Say  not  so,  my  own  heart's  treasure ; 
there  is  yet  hope.  We  have  plenty  of  time 
before  us,  to  secure  your  safety.  This  man 
has,  of  himself,  no  power  over  you  ;  he  must 
have  time,  ere  he  can  give  information  res- 
pecting you ;  he  cannot  do  so  before  two  or 
three  days  elapse,  at  the  very  least.  You 
must  rest  to-night;  to-morrow,  I  shall  fulfil 
my  promise,  to  succour  you,  and  defend  you, 
with  my  life.'' 

"  But  shall  I  be  better  able  to  fly  to- 
morrow than  to-night?" 

^^  Of  course  you  will,  Mary.  You  will  be 
rested  and  refreshed  by  sleep;  a  new  day 
will  bring  renovated  strength  and  hope.  We 
shall  fly  together  to  some  far  distant  spot — to 
some  land  unknown  and  unsuspected.  Blessed 
in  the  mutual  interchange  of  love  and  devo- 
tion to  each  other,  we  can  dwell  in  peace, 
living  only  for  and  in  each  other." 

"  Never,  my  dear  friend,  never.     No,  never 
together  can  we  live.   Secure  in  the  possession 
of  your  affection  and   esteem,    blessed   with 
freedom,  and  emancipation  from  my  cruel  per 
secutors^  I  shall  go  forth  from  this  house,  as  I 
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came,  alone.  Trusting  wholly  to  your  brotherly 
regard  and  care,  I  resign  all  the  charge  and 
order  of  my  flight.  Place  me  in  some  lowly, 
reputable  home,  with  some  kindly  Christian 
matron,  where  I  may  hide  myself  in  quietness 
and  seclusion  from  the  world." 

"  And,  Mary,  can  you  thus  part  from  me, 
whose  every  tie  to  life,  and  every  hope  of  hap- 
piness, is  bound  in  you  ?  " 

"  And  why  not,  my  brother  ? — why  should 
I  not  part  from  you,  when  our  dwelling 
together  would  but  add  to  our  mutual  misery 
and  wretchedness  ? '' 

''  How  add  to  our  misery  and  wretched- 
ness? How  can  you  speak  so  cruelly?  My 
only  misery  is  being  separated  from  you ;  if 
you  love  me,  it  must  be  the  same  to  you.'' 

''  If  I  love  you  ?  You  know  I  do.  How 
fully,  and  tenderly,  and  entirely  I  need  not 
tell  you.  But  that  love  is  founded  in  deep 
regard,  respect,  and  esteem.  When  you  first 
proffered  me  your  protecting  aid,  you  did  so, 
you  said,  in  all  honour  and  honesty.  In  such, 
and  such  only,  must  it  continue,  but  not  with- 
out. No,  dear,  most  loved  friend  and  brother, 
the  only  friend  I  can  call  upon  in  the  whole 
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world,  to  help  or  aid  me  in  this  deep  adver- 
sity, you  must  not  mar  your  generous  kind- 
ness with  one  ungenerous  wish.  Tou  must 
aid  me  to  escape  alone — help  me  by  directing 
my  solitary  wanderings,  guide  my  lonely 
journeyings  by  your  counsel  and  advice — and 
you  will  never  have  one  single  regret  to  re- 
proach yourself  with.  You  are  all  I  have  to 
look  to  for  assistance  ;  do  not  make  me  know 
and  feel  myself  utterly  unprotected  and  friend- 
less." 

An  appealing  look  accompanied  this  earnest 
entreaty,  and  most  winningly -tender  was  the 
voice  that  made  it.  Hardy  could  not  resist 
her,  but,  tenderly  embracing  her,  vowed  to  be 
to  her  what  she  claimed  him  to  be. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  think  upon,  and 
devise  some  plan,  at  once,  suitable  to  the 
emergency  of  her  situation.  Immediate  flight 
was  necessary  and  imperative.  The  question 
to  be  decided  upon,  was  where  she  was  to  fly 
,  to,  and  to  whom.  A  very,  very  strict  search 
would  be,  without  any  doubt,  directly  made, 
and  there  could  be  but  little  hope  of  her 
remaining  unfound  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
The  difficulties  of  the  various  plans  of  escape 
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formed  were  many,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the 
poor  girl  gained  strength  and  vigour  of  mind 
from  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  by 
degrees  overcame  her  bodily  suffering,  as  the 
hope  of  escape  and  delivery  became  more  clear. 
She  earnestly  implored  to  be  permitted  to 
depart  from  Fortfield  before  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning,  arguing  that  the  persons 
set  to  watch  over  her,  would  be  sure  not  to 
leave  the  place  themselves,  but  send  off 
messengers  with  the  account.  She  felt  per- 
fectly assured  the  man  whom  she  had  met 
would  never  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort- 
field  himself  till  the  arrival  of  the  authorities 
sent  to  capture  her.  In  all  probability,  she 
said,  he  would  write  by  that  very  night's  mail, 
and  raise  the  alarm,  so  that  she  considered 
herself,  even  at  that  very  moment,  the  object 
of  strict  watchfulness  to  Mr.  Snow. 

Hardy  could  not  but  agree  with  her,  and, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  fix  his  bewildered 
thoughts  on  the  important  subject  of  the^ 
escape.  Had  he  been  permitted  to  accompany 
her  in  it  himself,  the  matter  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  of  arrangement,   but  the 
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great  difficulties  and  dangers  lay  in  her  only 
being  alone,  and  being  so  very  ill. 

Nurse,  who  was  in  real  trouble  at  Miss 
Dalton's  deep  distress,  and  who  really  loved 
her  for  her  amiable,  endearing,  and  kind 
qualities,  w^as  the  one  who  at  length  organ- 
ized the  scheme  most  likely  to  be  successful. 
She  was  a  Galway  woman,  and  had  in  that 
county,  and  its  neighbouring  one  of  Clare, 
many  friends,  to  whom  she  thought  she  might 
send  the  governess,  in  the  full  assurance  of 
her  being  kindly  welcomed,  until  the  time 
would  arrive  when  she  could  be  removed,  and 
more  comfortably  placed,  or  securely  removed 
from  Ireland. 

She  proposed  to  write  to  her  sister,  who 
was  most  comfortably  married  in  Galway 
town,  but  who  now  was  a  widow,  keeping  a 
small  shop,  with  an  only  daughter.  Nurse 
would  ask  her,  for  her  sake,  to  receive  the 
young  Englishwoman  into  her  own  house,  and 
keep  her  in  seclusion  till  some  vessel,  leaving 
Galway,  would  transport  her  in  safety  else- 
where. 

Before  day,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Colonel 
Hardy  was  to  procure  a   jaunting  car,   from 
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a  neighbouring  farmer,  which  would  wait  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Fortfield,  on 
the  mountain  side.  There  he  would  be  joined 
by  nurse  and  Miss  Dalton,  the  latter  disguised 
in  a  huge  Irish  cloak  and  hood,  and  otherwise 
dressed  as  a  decent  country  girl.  They  would 
all,  then,  get  upon  the  car,  and  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  a  place  about  twelve 
miles  off,  where  Miss  Dalton  would  enter  a 
second-class  railway  carriage,  and  proceed 
alone  till  she  reached  the  Salins  Station,  in 
time  for  the  departure  of  the  canal  boat,  which 
daily  left  that  place  at  four  o'clock,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  that  day  and  night,  would  arrive, 
some  time  next  day,  at  the  town  of  Ballinasloe, 
form  whence  her  journey  to  Galway  town, 
would  be  one  of  comparative  ease. 

The  whole  plan  was  hastily  sketched  and 
written  carefully  out  by  Hardy.  Nurse  was  no 
scribe,  so,  from  her  dictation,  he  wrote  the 
momentous  letter  of  recommendation  to  her 
sister.  Nurse  and  Hannah  took  upon  them- 
selves all  arrangements  as  to  dress,  &c.,  and  as 
nurse  would  be  back  by  the  time  the  children 
were  getting  up,  neither  they,  nor  any  of  the 
other  servants,  would  know  of  her  absence,  or 
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that  of  Colonel  Hardy,  from  the  house.  Mrs. 
Sutton  was  expected  to  return  home  next  day 
to  make  some  arrangements,  so  that  she  would 
then  be  informed  of  all  matters. 

The  jaunting  car  could  easily  be  procured, 
as  its  owner  lived  only  two  miles  away,  and 
was  always  happy  to  oblige  Colonel  Hardy, 
He  could  easily  be  induced  to  maintain  a  strict 
silence  as  to  who  borrowed  his  car  and  horse. 
It  should  be  stationed  at  a  safe  distance,  and  be 
left  at  the  same  place  on  the  Colonel's  return. 
By  a  short  cut  across  a  bog,  well  known  to 
him,  he  would  lead  nurse  home,  and  would 
then  retire  to  his  room,  and  to  bed,  before  he 
was  summoned  to  rise. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  going  to  bed  that 
night.  Nurse  and  Hannah  got  the  rustic 
clothing  ready,  while  Hardy  traced  the  route, 
and  gave  directions  to  the  hapless  fugitive. 
She  determined  to  leave  everything  behind 
her,  so  that  she  would  not  be  hampered  by  the 
care  of  any  luggage,  nor  bring  with  her  any 
clue  to  her  real  name,  or  the  place  from  which 
she  had  flown. 

It  was  a  sad  and  mournful  night,  a  very 
long  and  dreary  one.     Hardy  and  Mary  spoke 
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but  little  after  their  arrangements  liad  been 
made;  their  mutual  sufferings  were  too  deep  and 
heavy  to  find  relief  in  words.  There,  together, 
they  were,  for  the  last  time,  perhaps,  the  loved 
and  the  loving — heart-broken,  miserable,  and 
wholly  desponding.  With  the  tender  care  of 
a  brother's  love,  he  wrapped  her  shivering 
frame  in  warm  coverings,  placing  her  on  a 
couch  near  to  the  fire,  which  nurse  had  made^ 
and  from  time  to  time  stirred  and  heaped  fresh 
coals  upon.  He  coaxed  Mary,  now  and  then, 
to  gratify  him  by  drinking  a  little  strong  coffee, 
and  kneeling  by  her  side,  held  the  cup  himself 
to  the  dear  lips  so  parched  and  burning. 

Night  sped  on,  and  the  time  came  for  him 
to  leave  her,,  that  he  might  secure  the  car,  and 
be  in  readiness  for  her  and  nurse.  She  would 
have  a  tiresome  walk,  but  he  dreaded  to  bring 
the  vehicle  near  to  Fortfield.  She  declared 
herself  perfectly  able  for  any  exertion,  and 
anxiously  entreated  him  to  have  no  fears,  for 
her  strength,  which  she  felt  convinced,  would 
last  sufficiently  long  for  her  safety  to  be 
ensured. 

*^ You  will  write  to  me,  Mary?'*  he  said. 
"  Oh  !  yes,  as  soon  as  I  possible  can,   and 
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as  unreservedly  as  did  sister  ever  to  a  brother. 
You  are,  now,  my  all  ;  your  guidance  and 
support  are  my  only  sources  of  hope." 

'^  Thanks,  dearest.  But  you  must  write  to 
me  in  another  name,  and  not  here ;  your  writ- 
ing would  be  recognized  at  once.  Direct  to 
me  as  Captain  Williams,  and  send  your  letter 
to  the  Kildare  Street  Club,  in  Dublin.  I  shall 
be  on  the  spot  myself,  to  receive  and  answer 
it,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

"  Well,  you  must  write  all  that  down  in  my 
note-book,  too ;  my  poor  head  is  so  confused, 
I  feel  I  cannot  remember  anything." 

"  Give  me  that  pocket-book  dearest,  and  I 
shall  note  it  down.  Here,  fully  marked,  are 
all  the  stages  of  your  journey,  carefully  put 
down.  You  must  remember  that  when  you 
reach  Salins,  your  last  railway  station,  that 
you  hurry  down  by  the  side  of  the  embank- 
ment, to  the  canal  boat  ;  it  may  not  have 
arrived  there  before  you,  but  in  the  boatman's 
house,  hide  yourself,  avoiding  observation. 
Nurse's  letter  to  her  sister,  and  the  direction 
where  to  find  the  house,  are  here  also  ;  and, 
pardon  me,  Mary,  for  drawing  your  observation 
to  those  notes   which  I  have  placed  in  this 
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pocket.  You  Tvill  want  them,  and  surely  it  is  a 
brother's  privilege  to  provide  for  a  sister's 
wants.'' 

"  Many  thanks  for  the  kind  thought  which 
prompted  you  to  place  them  there,  William, 
but  I  do  not  need  them,  I  assure  you,  now. 
I  have  untouched  my  last  quarters  salary; 
here,  look,  you  may  see  it  in  my  purse." 

^^Tou  are  very  proud,  Mary,  I  fear. 
Surely,  you  need  not  reject  the  possession  of 
what  may  be  useful.  You  know  not  •  what 
claims  there  may  be  on  your  purse." 

"I  am  not  proud,  William — no,  not  one 
bit  so.  You  know  that  very  well,  my  dear 
brother ;  but,  believe  me,  I  would  rather  be 
without  the  charge  of  money,  saving  what  is 
necessary.  I  have  sufficient  for  my  present 
wants ;  when  I  shall  require  more,  you,  and 
only  you,  shall  know  of  it.  Poor  nurse  and 
Hannah  must  be  residuary  legatees  to  my 
little  possessions,  when  I  am  gone.  I  have 
but  little  to  give ;  what  I  have,  I  wish  them 
to  divide  between  them.  Will  you  mention 
this  to  your  aunt,  at  some  future  time?  I 
hope  some  little  things  may  be  separated  for 
the  children,  just  that  they  may  remember  me; 
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for,  indeed,  I  have  become  fondly  attached  to 
them,  my  little,  dear  companions.  Tell  Mrs. 
Sutton,  that  I  leave  to  her,  and  her  excellent 
husband,  my  most  affectionate  and  grateful 
thanks,  for  all  their  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, during  so  many  months  that  we  have 
been  together.  T  trust  she  will  pardon  the 
deceptive  appearances  under  which  I  entered 
into  her  family.  I  can  never  hope  to  return, 
in  any  way,  the  kindness  she  has  shown  to 
me ;  but,  to  her  warm,  generous  heart,  that 
will  make  no  difference.  You,  my  dear  friend, 
will  not  doubt  that  your  remembrance  shall 
dwell  for  ever  on  my  memory,  as  one,  if  not 
the  very  happiest,  recollection  treasured  there. 
Yes,  William,  I  can  never  forget  you  ;  where- 
ever  fate  may  cast  my  lot,  you  alone,  of  all 
the  whole  world,  will  possess  my  deepest  grati- 
tude, and  truest  affection.  We  part  now, 
perhaps,  never  again  to  meet ;  circumstances 
oblige  us  to  be  wholly  separated.  Our  friend- 
ship must  henceforth  exist  only  when  we  are 
divided.  You  know  this  must  be  so.  But  we 
can  communicate  often,  and  frankly,  through 
the  medium  of  our  pens ;  I  do  not  think  there 
can   be  any  objection  to  that.      I  shall  be 
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candid  and  open  to  you  in  everything ;  and  I 
need  not  tell  you,  tliat  your  letters  will  be  my 
only  consolation — my  only  connecting  link 
to  the  past.  You  will  wear,  in  remembrance 
of  me — of  one  who  is  proud  to  be  to  you  as  a 
sister — this  ring ;  it  will  help  to  keep  the 
remembrance  of  me  alive  in  your  mind.  I 
give  it  to  you  as  the  most  valued  thing  I  ever 
possessed,  my  most  precious  treasure.  It  was 
the  property  of  my  dearest  and  best  friend, 
my  guardian  angel  through  my  childhood  and 
youth — my  aunt's.  She  always  wore  it,  for  it 
contained  my  hair ;  I  took  it  off  her  venerated 
and  loved  hand  after  death  had  stricken  it, 
and  I  wore  it  next  my  heart  ever  since,  in 
happiness  and  in  sorrow,  in  sickness  and  in 
health.  It  will  just  fit  your  little  finger,  and 
you  will  let  it  remain  upon  it,  for  the  sake  of 
her  who  placed  it  there.'' 

There  was  no  answer  spoken,  but  a  long 
embrace  of  deep,  confiding  affection  was  given 
and  returned.  Oh !  the  desolate  agony  of 
those  loving  souls,  as  they  separated  on  that 
early  morning — no  tongue  can  tell  it,  no  pen 
can  depict  it ! 

Colonel  Hardy  left  Fortfield  House  about 
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three  in  the  morning,  and,  in  an  hour  after- 
wards, Mary  followed  him,  accompanied  by 
nurse,  who  carried  for  her  a  small  basket. 
The  heart  of  the  desolate  fugitive  was  full  to 
overflowing,  agonized  to  the  highest  pitch; 
she  could  not  bid  poor  Hannah  farewell,  as 
she  emerged  from  the  back  door,  and  shook 
hands  with  the  good  and  faithful  girl,  whose 
tears  of  sincere  regret  denoted  the  depth  of 
her  attachment  to  the  governess. 

The  night,  though  one  of  early  summer, 
was  raw  and  chilly,  and  the  grass  through 
which  nurse  conducted  her  was  very  wet.  The 
old  woman  led  the  way,  in  silence,  through 
the  demesne,  and  thence  by  the  public  road 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  The  long  and 
tiresome  way  consumed  a  whole  hour  in 
walking  it. 

There,  true  to  his  appointment,  was  Hardy, 
looking  blank  and  wretched,  as  he  held  the 
horse,  shivering  in  the  damp  morning  air, 
without  any  covering  but  his  slight  morning 
coat.  He  succeeded,  as  he  expected,  in  get- 
ting the  car  at  once ;  and  the  owner  had 
promised,  that  not  even  his  own  servants,  on 
waking,    should  miss   the   horse   out   of  his 
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stable,  as  they  should  be  sent  off,  at  once,  on 
getting  up,  to  a  distant  farm  to  work ;  so 
that  the  animal  might  be  returned  during 
their  absence. 

Mary  was  quickly,  though  tenderly,  seated 
by  Hardy  on  one  side  of  the  car,  and  nurse 
and  the  basket  on  the  other.  Mary's  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  country  girl,  dressed  in  a 
good  blue  cloak  and  hood,  and  strong  shoes, 
going  to  market.  The  hood  was  well  drawn 
down  over  her  face,  and  formed  an  excellent 
complete  shade  for  it. 

The  horse,  a  strong,  active  animal,  was  soon 
made  to  feel  the  whip,  and  quickly  carried  his 
burden  over  the  bleak  mountains,  to  the  place 
of  destination.  Hardy  and  Mary  were  mute, 
and  it  seemed,  to  them,  that  the  journey  was 
over  in  an  instant.  Before  six  o'clock,  they 
arrived  in  the  town  from  which  the  train  was 
to  start,  leaving  the  car  in  charge  of  a  boy, 
who  was  standing  near  the  station.  The  trio 
proceeded  to  the  platform ;  nurse  walked  a 
little  way,  so  as  to  permit  the  friends  to  speak 
their  farewell,  unseen  and  unnoticed.  It  was 
a  silent  parting — how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
It  seemed  but  a  moment  tiU  the  bell  rang; 
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Mary  started — pressed  the  nurse's  hand  in  a 
long,  lingering  pressure,  and,  allowing  Hardy 
to  imprint  his  kiss  of  brotherly  love  upon  her 
brow,  rushed  into  the  humble  compartment 
of  the  carriage  provided  for  her,  which  was, 
luckily,  all  empty ;  and,  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands,  was  whirled  away  whither  she 
knew  not,  neither  did  she  care — all  before  her 
was  a  wilderness. 

It  turned  out  a  thoroughly  wet  day,  and, 
luckily,  no  one  interrupted  her  sorrow,  as 
the  carriage  remained  throughout  the  journey 
without  an  occupant  but  herself  It  was  a 
comfort,  to  be  unwatched  and  alone.  She 
was  ill  to  excess  in  body,  no  less  than  in  mind  •, 
and  she  was  completely  overpowered,  unable 
to  partake  of  any  of  the  refreshment  which 
nurse's  thoughtfulness  had  put  for  her  use 
into  the  basket.  There  was  a  delay  of  some 
hours  at  one  station,  in  consequence  of  the  train 
waiting  the  arrival  of  another,  and  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  she  arrived  at  Salins, 
a  small  station,  a  short  way  out  of  Dublin. 

Here  it  was  that  she  would  have  to  leave 
the  railway,  and  encounter  the  tedium  of  a 
voyage    by   a   canal  boat   of  twenty   hours 
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duration.  This  mode  of  travelling  to  Galway 
had  been  another  of  nurse's  excellent  sugges- 
tions, and  a  very  good  one  it  proved  to  be,  as 
any  pursuers  that  might  trace  her  flight  by 
railway  would  never  think  of  her  stopping 
short  so  near  Dublin,  and  turning  back  by 
the  canal  route  a  mode  of  travelling  very 
little  used,  excepting  by  business  people, 
farmers,  and  country  folk,  to  whom  time  was 
not  of  as  much  importance  as  money. 

This  canal  boat,  called  the  ^  Fly  boat,' 
although  it  did  not  fly,  but  crept  like  a  snail, 
surely  and  steadily  along  its  way,  is  a  most 
primitive  mode  of  travelling,  and  one  that,  in 
the  present  railway  times,  elicits  wonder  and 
surprise.  In  former  good  old  times,  when  a 
journey  of  seventy  miles  took  up  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  to  perform  it,  these  canal  boats 
enjoyed  a  thriving  trade,  and  were  universally 
patronized  by  all  classes  travelling  into  the 
western  counties.  They  never  exceeded  in 
swiftness  four  miles  an  hour,  and  often  not 
three  ;  they  passed  through  amazing^  and  un- 
interesting turf  bogs  ;  but  as  the  journey  con- 
tinued throughout  the  night,  that  was  not  of 
much   consequence   to   the   travellers.      The 
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cabins  of  these  boats  were  two  in  number — in 
these  modern  times,  we  shall  name  them 
first  and  second  class  ;  they  were  long,  narrow 
apartments,  especially  the  chief  one,  with  a 
table  running  down  its  whole  length,  and 
seats  at  each  side,  extending  the  whole  way, 
from  the  entrance  to  a  fire-place  at  the  oppo- 
site end.  Not  much  larger  was  the  cabin 
than  a  London  omnibus,  and  when  the  com- 
pany were  assembled  in  it,  they  sat  round  the 
narrow  table,  without  room  to  stir  or  alter 
their  positions,  as  there  was  no  space  to  permit 
anyone  to  pass  along.  Windows  at  regular 
spaces,  at  each  side  of  the  cabin,  admitted 
light  and  air,  and  in  daylight,  permitted  the 
travellers  to  catch  peeps  of  the  interminable 
bogs  through  which  they  crept. 

Had  the  hapless  traveller  been  able  to 
enjoy  the  quaint  oddity  of  the  whole  canal 
boat  company,  and  the  various  strange  stories 
and  wonderful  Irish  songs  which  she  heard 
on  all  sides  throughout  the  whole  night,  the 
tedium  of  the  journey  would  have  been  light- 
ened ;  but  she  was  helplessly  ill,  and  miserably 
wretched,  almost  unconscious  of  everything 
that  occurred.     She  saw  nothing,  and  heard 
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nothing,  and  was  insensible  to  the  kind 
though  rough  hospitalities  of  the  captain  of 
the  boat,  and  the  earnest  attentions  of  his 
pretty  daughter,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
stewardess. 

A  stout,  jolly,  good-natured  grazier,  sitting 
next  to  Mary,  saw  how  ill  she  was,  and  when 
she  dropped  into  an  uneasy  slumber  towards 
night,  asked  for  a  pillow,  and  placed  it  against 
his  broad  shoulder,  to  receive  tenderly  the 
drooping  head  of  the  wan  and  pallid  girl.  A 
fresh-coloured,  happy-looking,  elderly  woman, 
who  had"^  ^n  up  to  Dublin  from  Ballinasloe 
with  a  daughter,  to  place  her  at  a  boarding- 
school,  was  on  the  other  side,  and  she,  too, 
was  not  negligent  of  the  poor  stranger.  A  cup 
of  hot  tea,  strong  and  good,  was  given  to  her, 
unasked  for ;  a  glass  of  negus,  as  the  night 
advanced ;  a  bit  of  toast ;  a  little  peppermint 
water,  as  a  restorative  and  stimulant,  when 
she  seemed  ready  to  faint.  In  truth,  it  was  a 
little  band  of  kind,  warm-hearted  people,  that 
met  in  that  humble,  unpretending  conveyance  ; 
all,  and  each,  ready  to  give,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  to  comfort  and  console,  as  Erin's 
children  ever  are. 
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A  long,  though  unrefreshing,  sleep  of  some 
hours  duration,  on  her  kind  friend's  shoulder, 
passed  away  much  of  the  wearisome  time  of 
the  voyage.  Perhaps,  she  would  have  re- 
mained longer  asleep,  but  for  the  rattling  of 
cups  and  saucers,  preparatory  to  the  laying  of 
the  morning  meal,  at  six  o'clock.  She  looked 
very  gratefully  into  the  good  grazier's  face, 
and  thanked  him,  as  she  awoke  to  the  know- 
ledge of  how  kindly  and  unselfishly  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  her  comfort,  and  promoted 
her  rest.  She  found  her  female  neighbour 
had  wrapped  her  own  warm  travelling  cloak 
round  her  while  she  had  slept ;  and  that 
everybody  had  tried  to  do  something  towards 
her  comfort.  Her  uncommon  appearance,  and 
rare  beauty,  as  she  sat  unconscious  of  them, 
wrapped  and  enveloped  in  nurse's  huge  blue 
cloak  and  hood,  drew  forth  unrestrained  ad- 
miration and  surprise.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  utterly  wearied  ;  but,  for  all  that,  she 
could  not  hide  her  loveliness. 

By  degrees,  she  could  not  withstand  the 
attempts  of  her  female  neighbour  to  draw  her 
into  a  little  conversation.  When  the  old  lady 
found  she  was  on  her  way  to  Galway  town, 
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she  declared  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
do  so  that  day,  as  she  seemed  so  very  ill  and 
tired ;  too  much  so,  to  venture  on,  after  leav- 
ing the  canal  boat.  Therefore,  she  asked  her 
to  remain  that  night,  at  least,  at  her  house, 
in  Ballinasloe.  She  made  the  offer  with  so 
much  real  kindliness  of  manner,  and  so  much 
cordial  sincerity,  that  the  poor,  worn-out  girl 
very  thankfully  accepted  it.  When  the  boat 
was  brought  up  to  her  moorings,  in  the  town, 
they  found  a  jaunting  car  waiting  at  the 
landing-place  for  Mrs.  Hely,  Mary's  new 
friend,  upon  which  both  seated  themselves  ; 
and,  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  found  them- 
selves in  a  comfortable  house,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Ballinasloe. 

In  a  few  moments,  a  small,  inviting-looking 
bed  was  prepared,  into  which  the  miserable 
heiress  of  untold  wealth  was  quickly  placed, 
by  Mrs.  Hely's  own  kind,  motherly  hands,  as- 
sisted by  a  nice,  tidy  little  girl,  her  youngest 
child. 

Scarcely  was  the  wearied  head  of  Mary  laid 
on  the  humble  pillow,  so  opportunely  and  so 
hospitably  offered,  when  she  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  so  profound  and  continuous  that  several 
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times  the  alarmed  hostess  thought  her  patient 
was  no  more. 

On  the  removal  of  the  cloak  and  hood,  and 
homely  stuff  gown,  which  the  stranger  wore, 
>Irs.  Hely  saw  that  her  visitor  possessed  inner 
clothing  of  the  finest  materials.  Besides, 
there  were  most  exquisite  enamelled  ear-rings 
in  her  little  ears;  a  costly  gold  watch  and 
chain  inside  her  dress,  round  the  beautiful 
white  neck ;  one  or  two  valuable  rings  on  the 
slender  fingers.  All  and  each  of  these  things 
showed  the  good  woman  that  some  mystery 
was  attached  to  the  traveller,  and  that  her 
loveliness  and  grace,  joined  to  her  beautiful 
voice,  and  English  accent,  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent station,  and  higher  rank  of  life,  than 
that  in  which  she  now  appeared. 

All  that  day  and  night  Mary  slumbered, 
without  waking  to  take  any  food ;  and,  the  next 
morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  she  awoke  suddenly,  and 
with  a  start,  recalling,  with  difficulty,  to  remem- 
brance where  she  was.  But  a  few  seconds 
served  to  bring  back  everything,  sad  and 
miserable,  to  her  recollection.  After  some 
time,  ^Irs.  Hely  stole  again  into  the  chamber, 
to  look  at  her  protege;  and,  finding  her  quite 
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in  her  behalf;  but,  before  they  separated, 
Mary  bestowed  her  ear-rings  upon  the  little 
girl,  a  gift  which  equally  delighted  her  and 
her  mother. 

By  Mrs.  Hely's  arrangements,  Mary  walked 
to  some  distance  outside  the  town,  and  then 
travelled  by  a  car  to  Gal  way.  The  journey 
was  undertaken  and  completed  under  happy 
auspices,  with  care  and  safety,  and  she 
reached  the  town  of  Galway  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  she  expected  to  have  done. 
It  was  very  easy  to  find  Mrs.  Lydon's  shop, 
for  that  was  the  name  of  nurse's  sister.  On 
entering  the  house  Mary  presented  the  letter 
of  introduction  to  a  stout,  happy-looking 
woman,  in  whom  she  saw,  at  once,  a  striking 
resemblance  to  nurse.  Hardly  was  the 
epistle  read,  before  a  strong,  kind  hand  was 
extended,  in  warm  welcome,  to  the  stranger ; 
and  she  was,  at  once,  brought  into  Mrs. 
Lydons  back  parlour,  and  made  comfort- 
able. 

When  the  good  woman  judged  that  the 
traveller  was  sufficientlv  rested,  and  had  had 
tea,  she  ushered  her  up  stairs,  to  a  small,  neat 
sitting-room,  which  had,  inside  of  it,  a  little, 
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snug  bed-room,  so  very  small  that  the  bedstead, 
washing-stand,  and  a  marvellously  tmy 
dressing-table,  placed  in  the  window,  filled 
up  the  whole  of  it.  However,  it  looked  clean 
and  cheerful ;  and,  to  the  wanderer,  who  had 
no  other  home  to  shelter  her,  it  possessed  a 
thousand  charms. 

^lary  did  not  fail  to  reiterate,  to  Mrs. 
Lydon,  her  urgent  entreaties  for  silence  re- 
specting her  residence  in  her  house.  Xurse 
had  stipulated  for  profound  silence  in  her 
letter,  so  her  sister  was  ready  and  willing  to 
promise  it. 

And  thus  Mary,  once  more,  found  refuge 
and  a  home,  and  strange  friends.  Poor  girl ! 
her  wanderings  and  pilgrimages  seemed  to  be 
never  ending;  there  was  no  prospect  of 
peace  or  security  for  her ;  she  could  not 
reckon  on  her  safety  for  an  hour.  But,  still, 
she  bore  bravely  up  against  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  threatened  her.  She  felt  able  to 
encounter  all  and  every  thing,  no  matter  howhar- 
rassing  and  dispiriting,  provided  she  gained  the 
goal  for  which  her  soul  panted — -freedom.  For 
two  or  three  days  after  her  safe  arrival  in 
Galwav,   she   felt  unable  to  do  anything,  or 
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arrange  her  ideas  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
write  to  Hardy  ;  but  she  knew,  and  felt,  how 
deeply  anxious  he  would  be  till  he  heard  of 
her  certain  escape  and  safety,  and,  therefore, 
made  the  exertion,  though  with  much  diffi- 
culty. She  could  not  write  a  long  letter ;  but 
she  sent  a  few  lines,  of  deep  feeling,  to  him, 
who,  she  knew,  would  treasure  them  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart. 

Mrs.  Lydon  lived  with  only  one  of  her 
daughters,  in  a  very  respectable  way.  She 
was  a  clear-sighted,  active,  busy  woman,  and 
well  to  do  in  the  world.  Her  likeness  to  her 
sister  was  very  strong ;  and,  when  she  spoke, 
Mary  could  hardly  believe  that  her  warm, 
kind  friend  at  Fortfield  was  not  speaking. 
Her  daughter — a  widow,  also — was  very  glad 
to  be  able  to  evince  her  love  to  her  generous 
aunt,  by  showing  all  the  attention  she  possibly 
could  to  one  who  came  from  her,  so  strangely 
and  earnestly  recommended  to  their  care. 
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